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CHAP. XXXIII. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


CromweLL, who had secretly solicited A. P. 1649. 
and contrived the king's death, now began 


to feel wishes to which he had been hitherto a 


Stranger. His prospects widening. as he rose, 
his first principles of liberty were all lost in the 
unbounded stretch of power that lay before 
him. When the peers met on the day appoint- 
ed in their adjournment, they entered upon bu- 
siness, and sent down some votes to the com- 
mons, of which the latter deigned not to take 


the least notice. In a few days after, the com- 
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mons voted. that. the house of lords was useless 
and dangerous, and therefore was to be abolish- 
ed. They voted” it. high- treason to acknow- 
ledge Charles Stuart, son of the late King as 
successor to the throne. A great seal was made, 
on one side of which were engraven the arms of 
England and Ireland, which this inscription: 
« The. great seal of England.” On the reverse 
was represented the house of commons sitting, 
with this motto: On the first year of freedom, 


by God's blessing restored, 1648.” The forms 
of all public business were changed from the 


king's name to that of the 88 or the libertics 
of England. | 

The next day they Pee den to try those 
gallant men, whose attachment to their late so- 
vereign had been the most remarkable. The 
duke of Hamilton and lord Capel were con- 
demned and executed; the earl of Holland lost 
his life by a like sentence; the earl of Norwich 
and sir John Owen were condemned, but after- 


wards pardoned by the commons. 


The Scots, who had in the beginning Shown 
themselves so averse to the royal family, and 
having, by a long train of successes, totally sup- 
pressed all insurrections in its favour, now first 


began to relent from their various persecutions. 


Their loyalty began to return; and the insolence 
of the independents, with their victories, served 
to inflame them still more. The execution of 
their favourite duke Hamilton also, who was 
put to death not only contrary to the laws of 


war, but of nations, was no small vexation ;. they 


therefore determined to acknowledge prince 
Charles for their king. But their love "of liberty 
was still predominant, and seemed to combat 
with their manifold resentments. At the same 

| time 
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time that they resolved upon raising him to the 
throne, they abridged his power with every li- 
mitation which they had attempted to impose on 

their late sovereign. 

Charles, after the death of his father, having 
passed some time at Paris, and finding no like- 
lihood of assistance from that quarter, was glad 
to accept of any conditions. He possessed nei- 
ther the virtues nor the constancy of his father; 
and being attached to no religion as yet, he 
agreed to all their proposals, being satisfied with 
even the formalities of royalty. It is remark- 
able, that while the Scots were thus | inviting their 
king over, they were, nevertheless, cruelly pu- 
nishing those who had adhered to his cause. 
Among others, the earl of Montrose, one of the 
bravest, politest, and most finished characters of 
that age, was taken prisoner, as he endeavour- 
ed to raise the Highlanders in the royal cause; 
and being brought to Edinburgh, was hanged on 
a gibbet thirty feet high, then quartered, and 
his limbs stuck up in the principal towns of the 
kingdom. Yet, notwithstanding all this severity 
to his followers, Charles ventured into Scotland, 
and had the mortification to enter the gate of 
Edinburgh, where the limbs of that faithtul ad- 
herent were still exposed. 

Being now entirely at the mercy of the gloomy 
and austere zealots who had been the cause 
of his father's misfortunes, he soon found that 
he had only exchanged exile for imprisonment. 
He was surrounded and incessantly importuned 
by the fanatical clergy, who obtruded their re- 

ligious instructions, and obliged him to listen to 
long sermons, in which they seldom failed to 


stigmatise the late king as a tyrant, to accuse 
B 2 his 


his mother of idolatry, and himself of an unto- 
ward disposition. Six sermons a day were his usual 
allowance; and though they laboured to out- 
go each other in absurdity, yet he was denied 
the small consolation of laughter. In short, the 
clergy, having brought royalty under their feet, 
were resolved to keep it still subservient, and to 
trample upon it with all the contumely of suc- 
cessful upstaris. Charles for a while | bore all 
their insolence with hypocritical tranquillity, and 
even pretended to be highly edified by their in- 
structions. He once, indeed, attempted to escape 
from among them ; but being brought back, he 
owned the greatness of his error, he resrified re- 
pentance for what he had done, and looked 
about tor another opportunity of escaping. 
In the mean time Cromwell, who had been 
appointed to the command of the army in Ire- 
land, prosecuted the war in that kingdom with 
his usual success. He had to combat against the 
royalists, commanded by the duke of Ormond, 


and the native Irish, led on by O'Neal. Bur 


such ill- connected and barbarous troops could 
give very little opposition to Cromwell's more 
numerous forces, conducted by such a general, 
and emboldened by long successes. He soon over- 
ran the whole country, and, after some time, all 
the towns revolted in his favour, and opened 
their gates at his approach. But in these con- 
quests, as in all the rest of his actions, there ap- 
peared a brutal ferocity that would tarnish the 


most heroic valour. In order to intimidate the 


natives from defending their towns, he, with a 
barbarous policy, put every garrison that made 
any resistance to the word. He entered the city 
of Drogheda by storm, hos indiscriminately but- 
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chered men, women, and children; so that only 
one escaped the dreadful carnage to give an 
account of the massacre. He was now in the 
train of speedily reducing the whole kingdom 


to subjection, when he was called over by the 


parliament to defend his own country against the 
Scots, who, having espoused the royal cause, had 
raised a considerable army to support it. 

After Cromwell's return to England, upon 
taking his seat, he received the thanks of the 
house, by the mouth of the speaker, for the ser- 
vices he had done the commonwealth in Ireland, 
They then Joe oceeded to deliberate upon chusing 
a general for conducting the war in Scotland, 
which Fairfax refusing upon principle, as he had 
all along declined opposing the presbyterians, 
the command necessarily devolved upon Crom: 


well. Fairfax, from that time forward, declined 


meddling in public affairs; but sending his com- 
mission of generalissimo to the house, he retired 


to spend the remainder of his life in peace and 
privacy. Cromwell, eager to pursue the path of 


ambition that now lay before him, and being de- 
clared captain- general of the forces, boldly set 
forward for Scotland, at the head of an army of 
sixteen thousand men. 

The Scots, in the mean time, who had invited 
over their wretched king to be a prisoner, not 
a ruler, among them, prepared to meet the in- 
vasion. They had given the command of their 
army to general Lesley, a good officer, who 
formed a proper plan for their defence. This 
prudent commander knew, that though superior 
in numbers, his army was much interior in dis- 
cipline and experience to the English; and he 
* himself carefully within his entrenchments. 
B 3 . 
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After some previous motions on one side and the 


A. D. 1650, 


other, Cromwell, at last, saw himself in a very 
disadvantageous post near Dunbar, and his anta- 


gonist waiting deliberately to take advantage of 


his situation. But the madness of the Scottish 
clergy saved him from the imminent” disgrace 
that was likely to attend him, and to their vain 
inspirations he owed his security. These had, it 
seems, been night and day wrestling with the 
Lord in prayer, as they termed it; and they at 
last fancied that they had obtained the superio- 
rity. Revelations they said were made them 
that the heretical army, together with Agag their 
general, would be delivered into their hands. 
Upon the assurances of these visions, they obliged 
their general, in spite of all his remonstrances, 
to descend into the plain, and give the English 
battle. 

The English had their visions and their assur- 
ances on their side also. Cromwell, in his turn, 
had been e with the Lord, and had come 
off with success. When he was told that the Scot- 
tis army were coming down to engage, he as- 
sured his soldiers that the Lord had delivered 
the enemy into his hands; and he ordered his 
army to sing psalms, as if already possessed of a cer- 
tain victory. The Scots, though double the num- 
ber of the English, were soon put to flight, and 
pursued with great slaughter, while Cromwell 
did not lose above forty men in all. 

The unfortunate king, who hated all the Scot- 
tish army, and only dreaded Cromwell, was well 
enough pleased at the defeat, which belied all 
the assurances of his oppressors. It was attend- 
ed also with this good consequence to him, that 
it served to introduce him to a greater share ot 


power 
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power than he had hitherto been permitted to 
enjoy. He now, therefore, put himself at the 
head of the small part of the Scottish army that 
had survived the defeat; and these he still farther 
Strengthened by the royalists, whom the cove- 


nanters had some time before excluded from his 


service. Cromwell, however, still followed his 
blow, pursued the king's forces towards Perth, 
and, cutting off the provision of the Scottish army, 
made it impossible for Charles to maintain his 
forces in that country any longer. 
In this terrible exigence he embraced a resolu-. 
tion worthy a prince, who was willing to hazard 
all for empire. Observing that the way was 
open to England, he resolved immediately to 
march into that country, where he expected to be 
reinforced by all the royalists in that part of the 
kingdom. His generals were persuaded to en- 
ter into the same views; and with one consent 
the Scottish army, to the number of fourteen thou- 
sand men, made an irruption southwards. 
But Charles soon found himself disappointed 
in the expectation of inereasing his army. The 
Scots, terrified at the prospect of so hazardous 
an enterprise, fell from him in great numbers. 
The English, affrighted at the name of his oppo- 
nent, dreaded to join him; but his mortifica- 
tions wete still more increased as he arrived at 
Worcester, when informed that Cromwell was 


marching with hasty strides from Scotland, with 


an army increased to forty thousand men. The 
news scarce arrived, when that active general 
himself appeared; and, falling upon the town on 


all sides, broke in upon the disordered royalists. 


The streets were strewed with slaughter, the 
whole Scottish army were either killed or taken 
"<Y $ prisoners, 
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prisonets, and the king himself, having given 
na proofs of Prone auß was obliged: to 
Imagination can scarce conceive. adrenttires 
more romantic, or distresses more severe, than 
those which attended the young King's escape 
from the scene of slaughter. After his hair was 
cut off, the better to disguise his person, he 
wrought for some days in the habit of a peasant, 
cutting faggots in a wood He next made an 
attempt to retire, into Wales, under the conduct 
of one Pendrel, a poor farmer, who was sincere- 
ly attached to his cause. In this attempt, how- 
ever, he was disappointed, every pass being guard- 
ed to prevent his escape. Being obliged to re- 
turn, he met one colonel Careless, who, like him- 
self, had escaped the carnage at Worcester; and 
it was in his company that he was obliged to 
climb a spreading oak, among the thick branch- 
es of which they passed the day together, while 
they heard the soldiers of the enemy in pursuit of 
them below. From thence he passed, with im- 


minent danger, feeling all the varieties of famine, 


fatigue, and pain, till he arrived at the house of 
colonel Lane, a zealous royalist, in Stafford- 
Shire. There he deliberated about the means of 
escaping into France; and Bristol being supposed 
the properest port, it was agreed that he should 
ride thither, before this gentleman's sister, on 
a visit to Mrs. Norton, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city. During this journey he 
every day met with persons whose faces he 
knew; and at one time passed through a whole 
regiment of the enemy's army. 


person me Saw was one of his own chaplains 
Sitting 


W hen they arrived at Mrs. Norton's, the first 
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sitting at the door, amusing himself with seeing 
people play at bowls. The king, after having 
taken proper care of his horse in the stable, was 
shown to an apartment, which Mrs. Lane had 
provided for him, as it was said he had the ague. 
The butler, however, being sent to him with 
some refreshment, no sooner beheld his face, 


which was very pale with anxiety and fatigue, 


than he recollected his king and master, and 
falling upon his knees, while the tears streamed 
down. his cheeks, cried out, * I am rejoiced to 
See vour majesty.” The king was alarmed, but 
made the butler promise that he would keep the 
secret from every mortal, even from his master; 
and the honest servant punctually obeyed him. 
No ship being found that would for a month 
set sail from Bristol, either for France or Spain, 
the king was obliged to go elsewhere for a pas- 
sage. He therefore repaired to the house of co- 
lonel Wyndham, in Dorsetshire, where he was 
cordially received; that gentleman's family hav- 


ing ever been royal. His mother, a venerable 


matron, seemed to think the end of her life nobly 
rewarded, in having it in her power to give pro- 
tection to her king. She expressed no dissatisfac- 
tion at having lost three sons, and one grand- 
child, in the defence of his cause, since she was 
honoured in being instrumental to his own pre- 
servation. „ 

Piursuing from thence his journey to the 


sea side, he once more had a very providential 


escape from a little inn, where he set up for the 
night. The day had been appointed by par- 


liament for a solemn fast; and a fanatical weav- 


er, who had been a soldier in the parliament 
army, was preaching against the king in a little 
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chapel fronting. the house. Charles, to avoid 
suspicion, was himself among the audience. It 
happened that a smith, of the same principles 
with the weaver, had been examining the horses 
belonging to the passengers, and came to assure 7 
the preacher that he knew, by the fashion of the 1 
shoes, that one of the strangers' horses came 5 
from the North. The preacher immediately 
affirmed that this horse could belong to no other 3 
than Charles Stuart, and instantly went with a Y 
constable to search the inn. But Charles had 3 
taken timely precautions, and had left the inn 

before the constable's arrival. ELL I, SOS 

At Shoreham, in Sussex, a vessel was at last 

found, in which he embarked. He was known 

to so many, that if he had not set sail in that cri- 

tical moment, it had been impossible for him to 

escape. After one and forty days' concealment 

he arrived safely at Feschamp in Normandy. 

No less than forty men and women had, at dif- 
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terent times, been privy to his escape. " 
In the mean time Cromwell, crowned with 4 
success, returned in triumph to London, where 9 


he was met by the speaker of the house, accom- 1 
panied by the mayor of London, and the ma- 1 


1 gistrates, in all their formalities. His first care 1 
i was to take advantage of his late successes, by 1 
i depressing the Scots, who had so lately withstood 2 
| the work of the Gospel, as he called it. An act 4 
aj was passed for abolishing royalty in Scotland, 1 
is and annexing that kingdom, as a conquered 2 
li province, to the English commonwealth. It was bi 
I impowered, however, to send some members to I 
1 the English parliament. Judges were appoint- A 
101 ed to distribute justice; and the people of that 2 
0 country, now freed from the tyranny of the ec- $ 
i | clesiastics, 3 
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clesiastics, were not much dissatisfied with their 
present government. The prudent conduct of 
Monck, who was left by Cromwell to complete 
their subjection, served much to reconcile the 
minds of the people, harassed with dissensions, 
of which they never well understood the. cause. 

In this manner the English parliament, by the 
means of "Cromwell, spread their uncontested 
authority over all the British dominions. Ireland 

was totally subdued by Ireton and Ludlow. All 
the settlements in America, that had declared 
for the royal cause, were obliged to submit; 
Jersey, Guernsey, Scilly, and the Isle of Man, 
were brought easily under subjection. Thus 
| „q with astonishment, a parliament, 
composed /of sixty or seventy obscure and il- 
mbers, governing a great empire 
ity and success. Without any ac- 
knowledged) subordination, except a council of 
state consisting of thirty-eight, to whom all ad- 
dresses were made, they levied armies, maintain- 
ed fleets, and gave laws to the neighbouring 
powers of Europe. The finances were managed 
with ceconomy and exactness. Few private per- 
Sons became rich by the plunder of the public ; 
the revenues of the crown, the lands of the bi- 
Shops, and a tax of a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds each month, supplied the wants of 
the government, and gave vigour to all their 
proceedings. ! N | 
Ihe parliament, having thus reduced their : 
native dominions to perfect obedience, next re- 

Solved to chastise the Dutch, who had given bur 

very slight causes of complaint. It happened 

that one doctor Dorislaus, who was of the num- 

ber of the late king's judges, being sent by the 
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parliament as their envoy to Holland, was assas- 
sinated by one of the royal party, who had taken 
refuge there. Some time after also, Mr, St. 
John, appointed their ambassador to that court, 
was insulted by the friends of the prince of 
Orange. These were thought motives sufficient 
to induce the commonwealth of England to de- 
clare war against them. The parliaments chief 
dependence lay in the activity and courage of 
Blake, their admiral; who, though he had not 
embarked in naval command till late in life, yet 
surpassed all that went before him in courage 
and dexterity. On the other side, the Dutch 
opposcd to him their famous admiral Van 
 Tromp, to whom they never since produced an 
ual. Many were the engagements between 
these celebrated admirals, and various were their 
success. Sea-fights, in general, seldom prove 
decisive; and the vanquished are soon seen to 
make head against the victors. Several dreadful 


encounters, therefore, rather served to show the 


excellence of the admirals, than to determine 
their superiority. The Dutch, however, who felt 
many great disadvantages by the loss of their 
trade, and by the total suspension of their fishe- 
ries, were willing to treat for a peace; but the 
parliament gave them a very unfavourable an- 
swer. It was the policy of that body, to keep 
their navy on foot as long as they could; right- 
ly judging, that while the force of the nation 
was exerted by sea, it would diminish the power 
of general Cromwell by land, which was now be- 
come very formidable to them. 

This great aspirer quickly perceived their de- 


signs; and from the first saw that they dreaded his 


growing power, and wished its diminution. All 
| | his 
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his measures were conducted with an ately > 
that marked - his character; and he now saw, 
that it was not necessary to wear the mask of 
subordination any longer. Secure in the attach- 
ment of the army, he resolved to make another 
daring effort ; and persuaded the officers to pre- 
sent a petition for payment of arrears and re- 
dress of on grievances, which he knew would be 
rejected wah disdain. The petition was soon 
drawn up and presented, in which the officers, 
afrer demanding their arrears, desired the par- 
liament to consider how many years they had 
sat, and what professions they had formerly 
made of their intentions to new-model the house, 
and establich freedom on the broadest basis. 
They alleged that ir was now full time to give 
place to others; and however meritorieus their 
actions might have been, yet the rest of the na- 
tion had some right in turn to show their pa- 
triotism in the service of their country. 

The house was highly offended at the presump- 
tion of the army, although they had seen, but 
too lately, that their own power was wholly 
founded on that very presumption. They ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare an act, ordain- 
ing all persons who presented such petitions, for 
the future, should be deemed guilcy of high- 
treason. To this the officers made a very warm 
remonstrance, and the parliament as angry a re- 
ply; while the breach between them every mo- 
ment grew wider. This was what Cromwell 
had long wished, and had well forescen. He 
Was sitting in council with his officers when 
informed of the subject on which the house was 
deliberating; upon which he rose up in the most 
seeming fury, and — to major Vernon, cried 
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out, © That he was compelled to do a thing that 
“ made the very hair of his head stand on end.” 
Then hastening to the house with three hundred 
soldiers, and with the marks of violent indigna- 
tion on his countenance, he entered, took his 
place, and attended to the debates for some time. 
When the question was ready to be put, he sud- 
denly started up, and began to load the parlia- 
ment with the vilest reproaches for their tyran- 
ny, ambition, oppression, and robbery of the 
public. Upon which, stamping with his foot; 
which was the signal for the soldiers to enter, 
the place was immediately filled with armed 


men. Then addressing himself to the members; 


« For shame,“ said he, © get you gone. Give 
« place to honester men; to those who will more 
You are no 
« Jonger a parliament; I tell you you are no 
longer a parhament; the Lord has done with 
« you.” Sir Harry Vane exclaiming against 
this conduct: © Sir Harry,” cried Cromwell with 
a loud voice, © O Sir Harry Vane! the Lord de- 
* liver me from Sir Harry Vane!” Taking 
hold of Martin by the cloak, thou art a whore- 
master ; to another, thou art an adulterer; to a 
third, thou art a drunkard; and to a fourth, 
thou art a glutton. © It is you,“ continued he to 
the members, * that have forced me upon this. 
« I have sought the Lord night and day that he 
« would rather slay me than put me upon this 
e work.” Then pointing to tke mace, © Take 
cc away, cried he, * that bauble.” After which, 
turning out all the members, and clearing the 
hall, he ordered the doors to be locked, and, 
utting the key in his pocket, returned to 


hitchall, 
Thus, 
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Thus, by one daring exploit, the new repub- 
lic was abolished, and the whole command, civil 
and military, centered in Cromwell only. The 
people, however, that were spectators in silent 
wonder of all these precipitate transactions, ex- 
pressed no disapprobation at the dissolution of 
a patliament that had overturned the constitu- 
tion, and destroyed the king. On the contrary, 
the usurper received congratulatory addresses 
from the fleet, the corporations, and the army, 
for having dismissed a parliament that had sub- 
gected them to the most cruel impositions. 

But this politic man was too cautious to be se- 
duced by their praise, or driven on by their ex- 
hortations. Unwilling to put forth all his power 

at once, he resolved still to amuse the people 
with the form of a commonwealth, which it was 
the delusion of the times to admire, and to give 
them a parliament that would be entirely sub- 
servient to his commands. For this purpose, 
consulting with some of the prineipal officers, it 
was decreed, that the sovereign power should be 
vested in one hundred and forty- four persons, 
under the denomination of a parliament; and he 
undertook himself to make the choice. 

The persons pitched upon for exercising this 
seemingly important trust, were the lowest, mean- 
est, and the most ignorant among the citizens, 
and the very dregs of the fanatics. He was well 
apprised that, during the administration of such a 
group of Characters, he alone must govern, or 
that they must soon throw up the reins of go- 
vernment, which they were unqualified to guide. 
Accordingly, their practice justified his sagacity. 
To go farther than others into the absurdities of 
fanaticism was the chief qualification which each 


of 
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of these valued himself upon. Their very names, 
composed of cant phrases borrowed from Scrip- 
ture, and rendered ridiculous. by their misappli- 
cation, served to show their excess of folly. Not 
only the names of Zerobabel, Habbakuk, and 
Mesopotamia, were given to those ignorant crea- 
tures, but sometimes whole sentences from Scrip- - 
ture. One of them particularly, who was called 
Praise God Barebone, a canting leather-seller, 
gave his name to this odd assembly, and it was 
called Barebone's parliament. 

Their attempts at legislation were entirely cor- 
respondent to their stations and characters. As 
they were chiefly composed of antinomians, a 
Set that, after receiving the spirit, supposed 
themselves incapable of error, and of fiſth- mon- 
archy men, who every hour expected Chriſt's 
coming on earth, they began by chusing eight 
of their tribe to seek the Lord in prayer, while 
the rest calmly set down to deliberate upon the 
suppression of the clergy, the universities, the 
courts of justice; and, instead of all this, it was 
their intent to substitute the law of Moses. 

To this hopeful assembly was committed the 
treaty of peace with the Dutch; but the embas- 
sadors from that nation, though themselves pres- 
byterians, were quite carnal minded to these. 

They were regarded by the new parhament as 

worldly men, intent on commerce and industry, 

and therefore not to be treated with. They 

insisted that the man of sin should be put away, 

and a new birth obtained by prayer and medita- 

| tion. The embassadors, finding themselves un- 

| able to. converse with them in their way, gave 
| up the treaty as hopeless. 

The very vulgar began now to exclaim : 

against 
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against so foolish a legislature; and they them- 5 


zelves seemed not insensible of the ridicule which 
every day was thrown out against them. Crom- 
well was probably well enough pleased to find that 
his power was likely to receive no diminution 
from their endeavours; but began to be ashamed 
of their complicated absurdities. He had care- 
fully chosen many persons among them entirely 
devoted to his interests, and these he commanded 
to dismiss the assembly. Accordingly, by con- 
cert, they met earlier than the rest of their fra- 
ternity; and observing to each other that this 
parliament had sat long enough, they hastened to 
Cromwell, with Rouse, their speaker, at their 
head, and into his hands they resigned the autho- 
rity with which he had invested them. 
Cromwell accepted their resignation with plea- 
sure; but being told that some of the number 


were refractory, he sent colonel White to clear the 


house of such as ventured to remain there. They 
had placed one Moyer in the chair by that time 
the colonel had arrived; and he being asked, by 
the colonel, what they did there, Moyer re- 
plied very gravely, that © They were seeking the 
Lord.” © Then you may go elsewhere,” cried 
White; © for, to my certain knowledge, the Lor 
e has not been here these many years.” 
This shadow of a parliament being dissolved, 
the officers, by their own authority, declared 
Cromwell protector of the commonwealth of 
England. Nothing now could withstand his 
authority; the mayor and aldermen were sent 
for to give solemnity to his appointment; and 
he was instituted into his new office at White- 
hall, in the palace of the kings of England.” He 
was to be addressed by the title of highness : 
VOL, III. | 0 and 
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and his power was proclaimed in London and 


other parts of the kingdom. Thus an obscure 
and vulgar man, at the age of fifty-three, rose 


to unbounded power, first by following small 
events in his favour, and at length by directing 


great ones. 


It was, indeed, in a great measure necessary 
that some person should take the supreme com- 


mand; for affairs were brought into such a situa- 


tion by the furious animosities of the contend- 
ing parties, that nothing but absolute power 
could prevent a renewal of former bloodshed and 
confusion. Cromwell, therefore, might have 
said with some justice upon his installation, that 
he accepted the dignity of protector merely that 
he might preserve the peace of the nation; and 
this it must be owned he effected with equal 
conduct, moderation, and success. The go- 
vernment of the kingdom was adjusted in the 
following manner. A council was appointed, 
which was not to exceed twenty-one, nor to be 
under thirteen persons. These were to enjoy 
their offices for life, or during good behaviour; 


and, in case of a vacancy, the remaining members 


named three, of whom the protector chose one. 
The protector was appointed the supreme ma- 
gistrate of the commonwealth, with such powers 
as the King was possessed of. The power of the 
sword was vested in him jointly with the parlia- 
ment when sitting, or with the council at inter- 
vals. He was obliged to summon a parliament 
every three years, and to allow them to sit five 
months without adjournment. A standing army 
was established of twenty thousand foot, and ten 
thousand horse, and funds were assigned for their 
support. The protector enjoyed his office dur- 

ing 
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ing life ; and on his death the place was imme- 
diately to be supplied by the council. Of all 


those clauses the standing army was alone suffi-, 


cient for Cromwell's purpose; for while possess- 
ed of that instrument, he could mould the rest 
of the constitution to his pleasure at any time. 
Cromwell chose his council among his offi- 
cers, who had been the companions of his dan- 
gers and his victories, to each of whom he as- 
signed a pension of one thousand pounds a year. 
He took care to have his troops, upon whose fi- 
delity he depended for support, paid a month in 
advance; the magazines were also well provided, 
and the public treasure managed with frugality 
and care: while his activity, vigilance, and re- 


solution were such, that he discovered every con- 


spiracy against his person, and every plot for an 
insurrection, before they took effect. 

His management of foreign affairs, though 
his schemes were by no means political, yet well 
corresponded with his character, and, for a 
while, were attended with success. The Dutch 
having been humbled by repeated defeats, and 
totally abridged in their commercial concerns, 


were obliged at last to sue for peace, which he 


gave them upon terms rather too favourable. 
He insisted upon their paying deference to the 
British flag. He compelled them to abandon 
the interests of the king, and to pay eighty- five 
thousand pounds as an indemnification for for- 
mer expenses, and to restore the English East- 
India company a part of those dominions of 
which they. had been dispossessed by the Dutch 
during the former reign, in that distant part of 
the world, | | : 
He was not less successful in his negotiations 
4 2 with 
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with the court of France. Cardinal Mazarine, by 
whom the affairs of that kingdom were con- 
ducted, deemed it necessary to pay deference to 
the protector; and desirous rather to prevail by 
dexterity than violence, submitted to Cromwell's 


imperious character, and thus procured ends equal- 
ly beneficial to both. 


The court of Spain was not less ass iduous in its 
endeavours to gain his friendship, but was not 
so successful. This vast monarchy, which but 
a few years before had threatened the liberties 
of Europe, was now reduced so low as to be 


Scarce able to defend itself. Cromwell, how- 


ever, who knew nothing of foreign politics, still 
continued to regard its power with an eye of 
jealousy, and came into an association with 
France to depress it still more. He lent that 
court a body of six thousand men to attack the 
Spanish dominions in the Netherlands; and, up- 
on obtaining a signal victory by his 258i8tance at 
Dunes, the French put Dunkirk, which they had 
just taken from the Spaniards, into his hands, as a 
reward for his attachmenr. 

But it was by sea that he humbled the power 
of Spain with still more effectual success. 
Blake, who had long made himself formidable 
to the Dutch, and whose fame was spread over 
Europe, now became still more dreadful to the 
Spanish monarchy. He sailed with a fleet into 
the Mediterranean, whither, since the time of the 
crusades, no English fleet had ever ventured to 


advance, He there conquered all that ventur- 
ed to oppose him. Casting anchor before Leg- 


horn, he demanded and obtained Satisfaction for 
some injuries which the Enęlis commerce 
had suffered from the duke of Tuscany. 

He 
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next sailed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to 
make peace, and to restrain his piratical subjects A. P. 1655. 
from farther injuring the English. He then went 

to Tunis, and having made the same demands, 
he was desired by the Dey of that place to look 
at the two castles, Porto Farino, and Goletta, 
and do his utmost. Blake showed him that he 
was not slow in accepting the challenge; he en- 
tered the harbour, burned the shipping there, 
and then sailed out triumphantly to pursue his 
voyage. At Cadiz, he took two galleons, valued 
at near two millions pieces of eight. At the Ca- 
naries, he burned a Spanish fleet of sixteen ships, 
and returning home to England to enjoy the fame 
of his noble actions, as he came within sight of 
his native country, he expired. I his gallant man, 
though he fought for an usurper, yet was averse 
to his cause; he was a zealous republican in 
principle, and his. aim was to serve his country, 
not to establish a ryrant. It is still our duty,” 
he would say to the seamen, “ to fight for our 
country, into whatever hands the gn, 
% may fall.“ 

At the same time that Blake's expeditions 
were going forward, there was another carried 
on under the command of Admiral Penn and 
Venables, with about four thousand land forces, 
to attack the island of Hispaniola. Failing, how- 
ever, in this, and being driven off the place by 
the Spaniards, they steered to Jamaica, which 
was surrendered to them without a blow. 80 

little was thought of the importance of this con- 
quest, that, upon the return of the expedition, 
Penn and Venables were sent to the Tower, for 3 
their failure in the principal object of their ex- 


pedition. 
| e 3 | All 
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All these successes might rather be ascribed to 
the spirit of the times than the conductor of 
them. Cromwell was possessed of but two arts 
in perfection, that of managing the army, by 
which he ruled, and obtaining the secrets of his 
enemies that were plotting against him. For the 
first, his valour and canting 2000 were sufficient; 


for the latter, it is said he paid sixty thousand 
pounds a year to his spies, to come by his intelli- 


gence. But he took care to make the nation 
refund those extraordinary sums which he ex- 
pended for such information. One or two con- 
spiracies entered into by the royalists, which were 
detected and punished, served him as a pretext to 
lay a heavy tax upon all of that party, of a tenth 
penny on all their possessions. In order to raise 
this oppressive imposition, ten major-Senerals were 
instituted, who divided the whole kingdom into 


so many military jurisdictions. These men had 
power to subject whom they pleased to a payment 


of this tax, and to imprison such as denied their 
jurisdiction. Under colour of these powers, they 
exercised the most arbitrary authority; the people 
had no protection against their exactions; the 
very mask of liberty was thrown off, and all 
property was at the disposal of a military tribu- 
nal. It was in vain that the nation cried out for 
a free parhament ; Cromwell assembled one, in 


consequence of their clamours; but as speedily 
dissolved it, when he found it refractory to his 


commands. 

In this state of universal dejection, in which 
Scotland and Ireland were treated as conquered 
provinces, in which the protector issued his ab- 
solute orders, without even the mask of his for- 


mer — and in which all trust and con- 
| fidence 
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fidence were lost in every social meeting, the peo- 


ple were struck with a new instance of the 
usurper's ambition. As parliaments were ever 
dear to the people, it was resolved to give them 
one; but such as should be entirely of the pro- 
tector's chusing, and chiefly composed of his own 
creatures. Lest any of a different complexion 
should presume to enter the house, guards were 
placed at the door, and none admitted but such 
as produced a warrant from his council. The 
principal design of convening this assembly was, 
that they should offer him the crown, with the title 
of king, and all the other ensigns of royalty. 

His creatures, therefore, took care to infuse 
into this assembly the merits of the protector; 
the confusion there was in legal proceedings, 
without the name of a king; that, no man was 
acquainted with the extent or limits of the present 
magistrate's authority; but those of a king had 
been well ascertained by the experience of ages. 
At last the motion was made in form in the 
house, by alderman Pack, one of the city mem- 
bers, for investing the protector with the regal 
dignity. The majority of the house being Crom- 
well's creatures, it may easily be supposed that 
the bill was voted according to his secret wishes; 
and nothing now remained, but his own consent, 
to have his name enrolled among the kings of 
England. | 

Whether it was his original intention, by hav- 
ing this bill carried through the house, to show 


that he was magnanimous enough to refuse the 


offer; or whether, finding some of those on whom 
he most depended averse to his taking the title, 
cannot now be known. Certain it is, his doubts 
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continued for some days; and the conference 
which he carried on with the members who were 
sent to make him the offer, seems to argue that he 
was desirous of being compelled to accept What 
he feared openly to assume. The obscurity of his 
answers, the absurdity of his speeches on this occa- 
sion (for they still remain), slow plainly a mind at 
variance with itself, and combating only with a 
wish to be yanquished. I confess, said he, * for 
ce it behoves me to deal plainly with you, I must 
te confess, I would say I hope I may be. under- 
cc stood in this; for indeed I must be tender what 
J would say to such an audience as this; I say 
« would be understood, that in this argument I 
e do not make a parallel between men of a dit- 
te ferent mind, and a .parliament, which shall 
e have their desires. I know there is no compa- 
rison; nor can it be urged upon me that my 
words have the least colour that way, because 
the parhament seems to me to give liberty to me 
&* to say any thing to you. As that is a tender of 
« my humble reasons and judgment and opinion 
© to them, and if I think they are such, and will 
ce be such to them, and are faithful servants, and 
„ will be so to the supreme authority and the le- 
s gislative, wheresoever it is. If I say I should not 
ce tell you, knowing their minds to be so, I should 
“ not be faithful if I should not tell you so, to 


cc 
cc 
ec 


ce the end that you may report it to parlia- 
« ment.“ In this manner did this most unac- 


countable of all characters answer their petitions 
for his assuming the kingly name and dignity ; 
however, the conference ended in his retusing 
: 8 I 
But it must net be supposed that his situa- 
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tion, With all these offered honours, was at this 
time enviable. Perhaps no station, however mean, 
or loaded with contempt, could be more truly 


distressful than his, at a time the nation was load- 


ing him with congratulations and addresses. He 


25 


had now rendered himself hateful to every party; A. P. 1658. 


and he owed his safety to their mutual hatred and 
diffidence of each other. His arts of dissimulation 
had been long exhausted; and none could be de- 
ceived by them, those of his own party and prin- 
ciples disdaining the use to which he had converted 
his zeal and professions. The truth seems to be, 
if we may use a phrase taken from common life, 
he had began with being a dupe to his own enthu- 
siasm, and ended with being a sharper. 

The whole nation silently detested his admini- 
Stration, but he had not still been reduced to 
the extreme of wretchedness, if he could have 
found domestic consolation. Fleetwood, his son- 
in-law, actuated with the wildest zeal, detested 
that character which could use religious pro- 
fessions for the purposes of temporal advance- 
ment. His eldest daughter, married to Fleet- 
wood, had adopted republican principles so ve- 
hemently, that sbe could not behold even her 
own father intrusted with uncontroulable power. 
His other daughters were no less sanguine in fa- 
vour of the royal cause; but above all, Mrs. 
Claypole, his favourite daughter, who, upon her 
death-bed, upbraided him with all those that led 
him to trample on the throne. 

very hour added some new disquietude. 
Lord Fairfax, sir William Waller, and many of 
the heads of the presbyterians, had secretly en- 
tered into an engagement to destroy him. oy 

0 admi- 
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administration, $0. expensive both at home and 
abroad, had exhausted his revenue, and he was left 
considerably in debt. One OE was no 
Sooner detected, but another rose from its ruins : 
and, to increase his calamity, he was now taught, 
upon reasoning principles, that his death was not 
only desirable, but his assassination would be 
meritorious. A book was published by colonel 
Titus, a man who had formerly been attached to 
his cause, entitled, Killing no Murder. Of all the 
pamphlets that came forth at that time, or perhaps 
of those that have since appeared, this was the 
most eloquent and masterly. © Shall we, said 
this popular declaimer, © who would not suffer 
« the lion to invade us, ramely stand to be de- 
& voured by the wolf?” Cromwell read this spi- 
rited treatise, and was never seen to smile more. 

Alt peace was now for ever banished from 
his mind. He found that the grandeur to which 
he had sacrificed his former peace was only an 
inlet to fresh inquietudes. The fears of assas- 
sination haunted him in all his walks, and was 
perpetually present to his. imagination. He 
wore armour under his cloaths, and always kept 
pistols in his pockets. His aspect was clouded 
by a settled gloom; and he regarded every 
Stranger with a glance of timid suspicion. He 
always travelled with hurry, and was ever at- 
tended by a numerous guard. He never re- 
turned from any place by the road he went; 
and seldom slept above three nights together 
in the same chamber. Society terrified him, as 
there he might meet an enemy; solitude was ter- 
rible, as he was there unguarded by every 
88 ä 
| A ter- 
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A tertian ague kindly came at last to deli- 
ver him from this life of horror and anxiety. 
For the space of a week no dangerous sym- 
ptoms appcated; and in the intervals of che fits 
he was able to walk abroad. At length the 
fever increased, and he himself began to dread 
his approaching fate; but he was taught to 
consider his present disorder as no way fatal, 
by his fanatic chaplains, on whom he entirely 
relicd. When his chaplain, Goodwin, told him 
that the elect would never be damned, *© then 
« lam sure,“ said he, “ that I am safe; for I was 
cc once in a state of grace.” His physicians were 
sensible of his dangerous: case; but he was $0 
much encouraged 'by the revelations of his 
preachers, that he considered his recovery as no 
way doubtful. I tell you,” cried he to the 
physicians, © that 1 shall not die of this distem- 
„ per; | am well assured of my recovery. Fa- 
c yourable answers have been returned from 
« heaven, not only to my own supplications, but 
ce likewise to those of the godly, who have a 
c closer correspondence with God than J. Ye 
ce may have skill in your profession; but nature 
« can do more than all the physicians in the 
& world; and God is far above nature.” U pon a 
fast day appointed on account of his sickness, his 
ministers thanked God for the undoubted pledges 
they had received of his recovery. Notwithstand- 
ing these assurances, the fatal symptoms every 
hour increased; and the physicians were obliged 
to declare that he could not survive the next 
fit. The council now therefore came to know 
his last commands concerning the succession; 
but his senses were gone, and he was just able 
2 to 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Bom the Death of OLIVER CROMWELL to the 
RESTORATION, 


Wuar EVER might have been the diffe- 
rences of interest after the death of the usurper, 
the influence of his name was still sufficient to 
get Richard his son proclaimed protector in his 
room. It was probably owing to the numerous 
parties that were formed in the kingdom, and 
their hatred of each other, that Richard owed 
his peaceable advancement to this high station. 
He was naturally no way ambitious, being ra- 

ther mild, easy, and good-natured; and ho- 
nour seemed rather to pursue than to attract him. 
He had nothing active in his disposition; no ta- 
lents for business, no knowledge of government, 
no influence among the 3 no importance in 
council. 

It was found necessary, upon his first advance- 
ment, to call a parliament, to furnish the sup- 
plies to carry on the ordinary operations of go- 
vernment. The house of commons was formed 
legally enough; but the house of lords consisted 
only of those persons of no real title, who were 
advanced to that dignificd station by the late pro- 
tector. But it was not on the parliament that 
the army chose to rely. A great number of the 
principal malcontents of the army established a 
meeting at general Fleetwood's, which, as he 


dwelt 
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1 in Wallingford-house, was called the Cabat 
of W e The result of their deliberations 
was a remonstrance, that the command of the 
army should be intrusted to some person in whom 
they might all confide; and it was plainly given 
to understand that the young protector was not 


that person. 
A proposal 80 dating and dangerous did not 


fail to alarm Richard; he applied to his council, 
and they referred it to the parliament. Both 
agreed to consider it as an audacious attempt, and 
a vote was passed that there should be no meeting, 
or general council of officers, without the pro- 
tector's permission. This brought affairs imme- 
diately to a rupture. The palace of the protector 
was the next day surrounded by a body of officers; 
and one Desborow, a man of a clownish brutal 
nature, penetrating into his apartment with an 
armed retinue, threatened him if he should re- 
fuse. Richard wanted resolution to defend what 
had been conferred upon him ; he dissolved the 
parliament then, and soon after he signed his own 
abdication in form. 

Henry Cromwell, his younger brother, who 
was appointed to the command in Ireland, fol- 
lowed the protector's example, and resigned his 
commission without striking a blow. Richard 
lived several years after his resignation, at first 
on the continent, and afterwards upon his pa- 
ternal fortune at home. He was thought by 
the ignorant to be unworthy of the happiness 
of his exaltation; but he knew by his tranquillity 
in private, that he had made the most fortunate 


CSCAape. 


The officers. 1 once more left to them- 


selves, ned to 1cplace the remnant of the 
old 
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old parliament which had. beheaded the king, 


and which Cromwell had so disgracefully turn- 
ed out of the house. This was called the good 
old cause, from their attachment to republican 
principles; and to the members of this the ca- 
bal of officers for a while delivered up their own 
authority. The members, who had been se- 
cluded by colonel Pride's purge, as it was called, 
attempted, but in vain, to resume their seats 
among them. . 1 
The Rump parliament, for that was the name 
it went by, although re- instated by the army, was 
yet very vigorous in its attempts to lessen the 
power by which it was replaced. The members 
began their design of humbling the army by 
new- modelling part of the forces, by cashiering 
such of the officers as they feared, and appoint- 
ing others on whom they could rely, in their 
room. These attempts, however, were not un- 
observed hy the officers; and their discontent 
would have broke out into some resolution fatal 
to the parliament, had it not been checked by 
apprehensions of danger from the royalists, or 
presbyterians, who were considered as the com- 
mon enemy. 5 | 
In this exigence, the officers held several con- 
ferences together, with a design to continue 
their power. They at length came to a resolu- 
tion, usual enough in these times, to dissolve that 
assembly, by which they were so vehemently 
opposed. Accordingly, Lambert, one of the ge- 
neral officers, drew up a chosen body of troops; 
and placing them in the streets which led to 
Westminster-hall, when the speaker Lenthal 


proceeded in his carriage to the house, he or- 


dered the horses to be turned, and very civilly 
conducted 
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conducted him home. The other members were 
likewise intercepted, and the army returned to 
their quarters to observe a solemn fast, which 
generally either Perun or attended their 
Outrages. 

Ihe officers, having thus resumed the power 
they had given, resolved not to part with it for 
the future upon easy terms. They elected a 
committee of twenty-three persons, - of whom 
seven were officers; these they called a com- 
mittee of satety, and pretended to invest them 
with sovereign authority. Fleetwood, a weak 
zealot, was made commander in chief; Lam- 
bert, an artful ambitious man, major-general ; 
Desborow, Jieutenant-general; and Monck, who 
had been invested by Cromwell with the govern- 
ment of Scotland, was appointed major-general 
of the foot. A military government was now 
established, which gave the nation the melan- 
choly prospect of endless servitude, and tyranny 
without redress: a succour came to relieve the 
nation from a quarter on which it was the least 
expected. 

During these transactions, general Monck was 
at the head of eight thousand veterans in Scotland, 
and beheld the distraction of his native country 
with but slender hopes of relieving it. This 
personage, to whom the nation owes such signal 
obligations, was at first a soldier of fortune. 
After some time spent abroad, he was intrusted 
with a regiment in the service of king Charles, 
and was usually called by the soldiery, for his 
good - nature, honest George Monck. He was 
taken prisoner at the siege of Nantwich, by 
Fairfax, and soon after sent to the Tower. He 
did not recover his liber ty till after the total 

overthrow 
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overthrow of the royal party, when Cromwell 
took him into favour and protection, and sent 
him to oppose the Irish rebels, against whom 
he performed signal services. Upon the reduction 
of that kingdom he was sent over into Scotland, 
and there intrusted wih the supreme command, 

in which station he was not less esteemed by 
the Scots than loved and «dared - by his own 
army. 

This 8 upon bearing: that the. ors 
had, by their own authority, dissolve d, the par- 
liament, protested against the measure, and ze- 
solved to defend their invaded privileges. But 
deeper designs, either in the king's favour or his 
own, were suspected to be the :mative of his 
actions from the beginning. Whatever might 
have been his designs, it was impossible, to cover 
them with greater secresy than he did. As; soon 
as he put his army into motion to inguire into 
the causes of the disturbances in the qapital, his 
countenance was eagerly sought by all the con- 
tending parties. His brother, a clergyman, who 
was a zealous royalist, came to him with a mes- 
sage from lord Granville, in the name of the 
king. The general asked him if he had ever 
communicated the contents of his commission to 
any other person. His brother replied, to none, 
except to Mr. Price, the general's. own, chaplain, 
a man of probity, and in the royal. interests. 
The general altering his countenance, at once 
changed the discourse, and would enter into 
no farther conference with him. The same deep 
reserve was held ante all his ;pubzequent pro- 
ceedings. 


Hearing that the officers were preparing an 


army to oppose him, and that general Lambert 
11. D Was 
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was actually advancing northward to meet him, 
Monck sent three commissioners to London, with 
very earnest professions of an accommodation, 
by which means he relaxed their preparations. 

His commissioners even proceeded so far as to 
sign a treaty, which he refused to ratify. Still, 
however, he. made proposals for fresh negotia- 
tions; and the committee of officers again accepted | 
his fallacious offers. 
In the mean time, the people, perceiving that 
they were not entirely detenceless, began to 
gather spirit, and to exclaim loudly against the 
tyranny of the army. Hazelrig and Morley, 
while Lambert was absent, took. possession of 
Portsmouth, and declared for the parliament. 
The city-apprentices rose in a tumult, and de- 
manded a- £ ree parhament ; admiral Lawson came 
into the river with his squadron, and declared 
for the parliament ; and even the regiments that 
had been left in London, being solicited by their 
old officers, who had been cashiered, revolted 
again to the parliament. The Rump, thus being 
invited on all hands, again ventured to resume 
their seats, and to thunder their votes in turn 
against the officers, and that part of the army by 
which they had been ejected. - Without taking 
any notice of Lambert, they sent orders to the 
troops he conducted, immediately to repair to 
the. garrisons they appointed for them. The sol- 
diers were not slow in obeying the parliamentary 
orders; and Lambert at last found himself de- 
derted by his whole army. He was soon after 
committed to the Tower; several of his brother 
officers cashiered; and the parliament seemed now 
to stand on a firmer basis than before. 


But they were far from being so secure as they 
imagined. 
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imagined. Monck, though he had heard of 
their restitution, and therefore might be supposed 
to have nothing more to do, still continued to 
march his army towards the capital; all the 
world equally in doubt as to his motives, and 
astonished at his reserve. The gentry, on his 
march, flocked round him with entreaties and 
addresses, expressing their desire of a new parlia- 
ment. Fairtax brought him a body of troops, 
with which he offered to assist in the work of re- 
Storation ; but Monck continued his inflexible 
taciturnity, and at last came to St. Alban's, within 
a few miles of London. . 

He there sent the parliament a message, de- 
Siring them to remove such forces as remained in 
London to country quarters. With this some 
of the regiments refused to comply, but Monck 
was resolved to be obeyed; he entered London 
the next day, turned the soldiers out, and, with 
his army, took up his quarters in Westminster. 
He then waited upon the house, which was ready 
enough to vote him their sincere thanks for the 
Services he had done his country. But he, in a 
blunt manner, - assured them, that his only merit 
was a desire to restore peace to the community; 
and, therefore, he entreated them that they 
would permit a free parliament to be called, as 
the only balmi that could heal the wounds of the 
constitution. He observed also, that many oaths 
of admission upon this occasion were unnecessary; 
and the fewer the obligations of this kind, the 
clearer would their consciences be. | 

| The hope of being insolent with security 
soon inspired the citizens to refuse submission to 
the present government. They resolved to pay 


no taxes, until the members, formerly excluded 
9 2 1995 by 
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by colonel Pride, Should be replaced. But the 

arliament found their general willing to give them 
b he most ready instances of his obedience ; he en- 
tered the City with his troops, arrested eleven 
of the most obnoxious of the common- council, 


And began to destroy the gates. Then he wrote 


2 letter to the parliament, telling them what he 


had done; and begging they would moderate 


the Seventy of their orders, Bur being urged by | 


the house to proceed, he, with all possibſe cir- 
cunistances of contempt, broke the gates and port- 
cullises; and having exposed the city to the scorn 


and derision of all Who hated it, he returned in 


triumph to his quarters in Westminster. But the 


next day he began to think he had proceeded too 


vigotously i in this act of obedience ; he therefore 
"marched into the city again, and desired the 


inay or to call a common- ebhneil, where he made 


Many apologies for his conduct the day before. 
Ile assured them of his pereverance in the cause 
of flecdom; and that his army would, for the 


future, co-operate only in such schemes as they 


should approve. 


This union of the city and the army ea 


no small alarm in the house of commons. They 


knew that a free and general parſiament was de- 


£ired by the whole nation; and, in such a case, 


they were - convinced thar their own power must 


have an end. But their fears of punishment were 
still greater than their uneasiness at dismission; 
they had been instrumental in bringing their 


king to the block, in loading the nation with 


various taxes, and some of them had grown rich. 


by the common plunder ; they resolved, there- 


fore, to try every method to gain over the 
general trom his new alliance; even some of 


1 them, 
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them, desperate with guilt: and fanaticism, pro- 
mised to invest him with the dignity of supreme 
magistrate, and to support his usurpation. But 

Monck was too just, or too wise, to hearken to 

such wild proposals; he resolved to restore the se- 

cluded members, and by their means to bring about 
a new election, which was what he desired. 
There was no other method to effect this, but 
by force of arms: wherefore, having previously 
secured the consent of his officers, and exacted a 
promise from the excluded members, that they 
would call a full and free parliament, he accom- 
panied them to Whitehall. From thence, with a 
numerous guard, he conducted them to the house 
of commons, the other members of which were 
then sitting. They were surprised to see a large 
body of men entering the place; but soon recol- 
lected them for their ancient brethren, who had 
been formerly tumultuously expelled, and were 
now as tumultuously restored. The number of the 
new comers were so superior to that of the Rump, 
that the chiefs of this last party now, in their turn, 
thought proper to withdraw. 

The restored members began by repealing all 
those orders by which they had been excluded. 
They renewed and enlarged the general's com- 
mission; they fixed a proper stipend for the sup- 
port of the fleet and army; and having passed 
these votes for the composure of the kingdom, 
they dissolved themselves, and gave orders for the 
immediate assembling a new parliarnent. Mean- 
while Monck new-modelled his army to the pur- 
poses he had in view. Some officers, by his di- 
rection, presented him with an address, in which 
they promised to obey implicitly. the orders of the 
ensuing parliament. He approved of this engage- 

| DD  mner, 
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ment, which he ordered to be signed by all the 
different regiments ; and this furnished him with 
a pretence for dismissing all the officers by whom 

it was rejected. - 
In the midst of these transactions his endeavours 
were very near being defeated by an accident as 
dangerous as unexpected. Lambert had escaped 
from the Tower, and began to assemble forces; 
and, as his activity and principles were sufficiently 
known, Monck took the earliest precautions to 
Se his measures. He dispatched colonel 
Ingoldsby with his own regiment against Lambert, 
before he should have time to assemble his depen- 
dents. That officer had taken possession of Da- 
vefitry with four troops of horse; but the greater 
part of them joined Ingoldsby, to whom he him- 
self surrendered, not without exhibiting marks of 
pusillanimity that ill agreed with his former repu- 
ration. : 
A.D.1650. The new parliament was not. yet assembled, 
and no person had hitherto dived into the designs 
of the general. He still persevered in his re- 
serve; and although the calling a new parlia- 
ment was but, in other words, to restore the king, 
yet his expressions never once betrayed the secret 
of his bosom. Nothing but a _— of con- 
fid-nce at last extorted the confession from him. 
He had been intimate with one Morrice, a gen- 
tleman of Devonshire, of a sedentary, studious 
disposition, and with him alone did he deli- 
berate upon the great and dangerous enter- 
prise of the restoration. Sir John Granville, 
who had a commission from the king, applied 
tor access to the genera]; but he was desired 
to communicate his business to Morrice. Gran- 
ville refused, though twice urged, to deliver 
| his 
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his message to any but the general himself; s 
that Monck, now finding he could depend upon 
this minister's secresy, freely opened to him his 
whole intentions; but, with his usual caution, 
still scrupled to commit any thing to paper. 
In consequence of these, the king leſt the Spanish 
territories, where he very narrowly escaped being 


detained at Breda by the governor, under pre- 


tence of treating him with proper respeet and 
formality. From thence he retired into Hol- 
land, where he resolved to wait for farther 
advice. . 
In the mean time the elections in parliament 
went every where in favour of the king's party. 
The presbyterians had long been so harassed 
by the falsehood, the folly, and the tyranny of 
their independent coadjutors, that they longed 
for nothing so ardently as the king's restoration. 
These, therefore, joined to the royalists, formed 
a decisive majority on every contest; and, without 
noise, but with steady resolution, determined to 
call back the king. Though the former parlia- 
ment had voted that no one should be elected, who 
had himself, or whose father had borne arms for 
the late king, yet very little regard was any where 
paid to this ordinance; and in many places the 
former sufferings of the candidate were his best 
recommendation. | e 
At length the long- expected day for the sit- 


- 


ting of a free parliament arrived, and they chose 


sir Harbottle Grimstone for their speaker; a 
man, though at first attached to the opposite 
party, yet a royalist in his heart. The affections 
of all were turned towards the king; yet such 
were their fears, and such dangers attended a 
freedom of speech, that no one dared for some 
| ; D 4 days 
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days to make any mention of his name. They 
wiere terrified with former examples of cruelty; 
and they only showed their loyalty in their bitter 
invectives against the late usurper, and in execra- 
tions against the murderers of their king. All this 5 
time, Monck, with his usual reserve, tried their = 
. tempers, and examined the ardour of their wishes; 1 
at length he gave directions to Annesley, president 
of the council, to inform them that one sir John 
Stanville, a servant of the king, had been sent 
over by his majesty, and was now at the door with 
a letter to the commons. 

Nothing could exceed the joy and transport 
with which this message was received. The 
members for a moment forgot the dignity of their 
situations, and indulged in a loud exclamation of 
applause. Granville was called i in, and the letter 
eagerly. read. A moment's pause was scar ce 
allowed : all at once the house burst out into a 
universal assent at the king's proposals; and to 
diffuse the joy more widely, it was voted that the 
letter and declaration should immediately be pub- 
lished. 

The king's declaration was highly relished by 
every order of the state. It offered a general 
amnesty to all persons whatsoever, and that with- 
out any exceptions but such as should be made by 
parliament. It promised to indulge scrupulous 
consciences with liberty in matters of religion; to 
leave to the examination of parliament the claims 
of all such as possessed lands with contested titles; 
to contirm all these concessions by act of parlia- 
ment; to satisfy the army under general Monck 
with respect to their arrears, and to give the same 
rank to his officers, when they should be received 
into the king's service. 


This 
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This declaration was not less pleasing to the 
lords than to the people. After voting the re- 
stitution of the ancient form of government, it 
was resolved to send the king fifty thousand 
pounds, the duke of Vork his Brother ten thou- 
sand, and the duke of Gloucester half that sum. 
Then both houses erased from their records all 
acts that had passed to the prejudice of royalty. 
The army, the navy, the city of London, were 
eager in preparing their addresses to be presented 
to his majesty; and he was soon after proclaimed 
wich great solemnity at Whitehall, and at Temple 
Bar. The people, now freed from all restraint, 
let loose their transports without bounds. Thou- 
sands were seen running about frantic with plea- 
sure; and, as lord Clarendon says, such were the 
numbers of the loyalists that pressed forward on 
this occasion, that one could not but wonder where 
those people dwelt who had lately done so much 
mischief. 


Charles ck care to confirm the WE” of 


his declarations to the Englith commissioners, 
who were dispatched to attend him into his na- 


tive dominions. Montague, the English admi- | 


ral, waited upon his majesty to inform him that 
the fleet expected his orders at Scheveling. 
The duke. of York immediately went on board, 
and took the command as lord high-admiral. 
1he king went on board, and, landing at Dover, 
was received by the general, whom he tenderly 
embraced. Very different was his present tri- 
umphant return from the forlorn state in which 
he left the English coast of Sussex. He now saw 
the same people, that had ardently sought his 
life, as warmly expressing their pleasure at his 
safety, and repentance for their past delusions. 
| He 
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He entered London on the twenty- ninth of May, 
which was his birth-day. An innumerable con- 
course of people linied the way wherever he passed, 
and rent the air with their acclamations. They 
had been so long distracted by unrelenting factions, 
oppressed and alarmed by a succession of tyran- 
nies, that w could no longer suppress these 
emotions of delight to behold their constitution 
restored, or rather, like a phoenix, appearing 
* . more beautiful and vigorous from the ruins of its 
former conflagration. „„ „ 
Fanaticism, with its long train of gloomy ter- 
| rors, fled at the approach of freedom; the arts of 
Society and peace began to return; and it had 
been happy for the people if the arts of luxury had 
not entered in their train. 5 
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CHAP. 1 


CHARLES II. 
Th IS is one of the most extraordinary epochas 
in English history, in which we see the mo 
tossed into opposite factions, and, as the sea after 
a storm, still continuing those violent motions 
by which they were first impelled. We see 
them at one period of the following reign, with 
unbounded adulation, soliciting the shackles of 
arbitrary power; at another, with equal animo- 
Sity, banishing all the emissaries of unbounded 
power from the throne; now courting the 


monarch, and then threatening those on whom 
he | 
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ended There seems a clue that can 
unravel: all thesenconsitencies, While the peo- 
ple thought =the king a protestant, they were 
willing 0 intrüst him with their lives and for- 
runes; but when they supposed that ie was more 
inclining to popery, all their confidence vanished, 
and they were even willing to punish papists, as 
the most proper method of showing 9 5 resent- 
ment against hims elt. 

When Charles came to the throne - — was 
thirty years of age, possessed of an agreeable per- 
son, an elegant address, and an engaging man- 
ner: His Whole demeanor and behaviour was 
well calculated to support and increase popu- 
lariep.: Accustomed during Is exile, to live 
i among His: eoutfiers, he carried the 

ndearng- ia ee the. throne ; 
and frorh the levity of nis temper no injuries 
were dreaded from his former resentments. 
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But it was soon found that all these advantages 


were merely superficial. His indolence and 
love of pleasure made him averse to all kinds of 
business; his familiarities were prostituted to the 
worst as well as the best of his subjects; and he 
took no care to reward his former friends, as he 


had taken no steps to be avenged of his former 


enemies. 


It required some time before the several par ts 


of the state, disfigured by war and faction, could 
come into proper form; a council was com- 
posed, in which church of England- men and 
presbyterians indiscriminately were admitted; 


and the king's choice of his principal ministers 


was universally pleasing to the people. Sir Ed- 
ward Hyde, who had attended hum in his exile, 
was now created a peer by the title of lord Cla- 
rendon, 


renden, and appointed lord chancellor, and first 
minister of state. This excellent man is better 
known now by his merits as an historian than as 
a statesman; but his integrity and wisdom were 
N excellent in both The marquis, after- 
wards created duke: of Ormond, was appointed 
lord-sreward'of the household, the earl of South- 
ampton highetreasurer, and sir Edward Nicholas 
gecretary of state. These men, combined by 
private friendship; and pursuing one common 
aim, laboured only for the pablic, and th, grdany 
a. interests with their WF. 
©» N otwichstanding the Joy of the' people! was un- 
bounded, yet something was thought to be due 
to justice, and some vengeance was necessary to 
be taken upon those who had lately involved the 
nation in its calamities. Though an act of indem - 
nity was passed, those who had an immediate 
hand in the king's' death were excepted. Even 
Cromwell, Treton, and Bradshaw, now dead, 
were considered as proper objects of resentment; 
their bodies were dug from their graves, drag. 
ged to the place of execution, and, after hangin, 
some time, buried under the gallows. Of the 
rest, who sat in judgment on the late monarch's 
trial, some were dead, and some were thought 
worthy of pardon. Ten only, out of - fourscore, 
were voted to immediate destruction. Fhese 
were enthusiasts, who had all along acted from 
principle, and who, in the general spririt of rage 
excited against them, showed a fortitude that 
might do honour to a better cause. 
General Harrison, Who was first brought to 
his trial, pleaded his cause with that undaunted 
firmness which he had shown through life. 
What he had done, he said, was from the 


impulses 
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impulses of the spirit of God. He 8 not, 
for any benefit to himself, hurt a hair of the 
poorest man or woman upon earth; and dur- 
ing the usurpation of Cromwell, when all the 
rest of the world acknowledged his right, or 
bowed down to his power, he had boldly up- 
braided the usurper to his face; and all the ter- 
rors of imprisonment, and all the allurements of 
ambition, had not been able to bend him to a 
compliance to that deceitful tyrant. Harrison's 
death was marked with the same admirable con- 
stancy which he showed at his trial; so that the 
greatness of some virtues which he possessed in 
some measure counterbalanced the greatness of his 
ilt. 0 
3 Coke, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scrope, 
Jones, Hacker, and Axtell, shared the same 
fate. They. bore the scorn of the multitude, 
and the cruelty of the executioner, not simply 
with fortitude, but with the spirit and confidence 
of martyrs, who suffered for having done their 
duty. Some circumstances of scandalous bar- 
barity attended their execution, Harrison's en- 
trails were torn out, and thrown iato the fire be- 
fore he expired. His head was fixed on the 
Sledge that drew Coke and Peters to the place of 
execution, with the face turned towards them. 
The executioner, having mangled. Coke, ap- 
proached Peters, besmeared with the blood of his 
friend, and asked how he liked that work. Pe- 
ters viewed him with an air of scorn: * You 
have butchered a servant of God in my Sight ; 
« but] dety your cruelty.” 
T his was all the blood chat was shed in 80 
great a restoration. The rest of the king's 


judges were eprieved, and en dispersed 
into 
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into several prisons. Charles being directed in all 
things by Clarendon, gave universal satisfaction, 
as well by the lenity as the justice of his conduct. 
The army was disbanded that had for so many 
years governed the nation; FRN and all the 
ceremonies of the church 0 England, were re- 
stored; at the same time that the king pretended 
to preserve an air of moderation and neutrality. 
In fact, with regard to religion, Charles, in his 
gayer hours, Was a professed deist, and attached to 
none; but in the latter part of his life, when he 
began to think more seriously, he showed an in- 
clination to the catholic persuasion, which he had 
strongly imbibed in his exile. | 

But this toleration, in which all were equally 
included, was not able to remove the fears, or 
quell the enthusiasm, of a few: determined men, 
who, by an unexampled combination, were im- 
pelled by one common phrensy. One Venner, 
a desperate enthusiast, who had often conspired 
against Cromwell, and had as often been par- 
doned, had by this time persuaded- his followers 
that, if they would take arms, Jesus would come 
to put himself at their head. With these expec- 
tations, to the number of sixty persons, they 
issued forth into the streets of London in com- 
plete armour, and proclaimed king Jesus where- 
ever they went. They believed themselves in- 
vulnerable and invincible, and expected the same 
fortune which had attended Gideon, and the 
other heroes of the Old Testament. Every one at 
first fled before them; one unhappy man being 
asked who he was for, answering that he was for 
God and the king, they slew him on the spot. In 
this manner they went from street to street, and 
made a desperate resistance against a body of the 

x, | train- 
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train-bands that were sent to attack them. After 
killing many of the assailants, they made a regular 
retreat into Caen- wood, near Hampstead. Be- 
ing dislodged from thence, the next morring 
they returned- to London, and took possession ot 
a house, in which they defended themselves 
against a body of troops, until the majority was 
killed. At last the troops, who had untiled the 
house, and were tired of slaughter, rushed in, 
and seised the few that were left alive. They 
were tried; condemned, and executed; and to 
the last they declared, that if they were de- 
ceived, it was: the Lord himself that was their 
deceiver. 3 e 25910 

The absurdity, Af even rialetle which 7 at- 
tended the profess ions and expectations of these 
poor deluded men, struck the people very 
strongly: and from the gloomy moroseness of 
enthusiasm, they now went over into the op- 
Posite extreme of riot and debauchery. The 
court itself set them the example; nothing” but 
scenes of gallantry and festivity were to be seen; 
the horrors of the late war were become the sub- 
ject of ridicule; the formality and ignorance 
of the sectaries were displayed upon the stage, 
and even laughed at from the pulpit. But 
while the king thus rioted, the old faithful 
friends and followers of his family were left 
unrewarded. Numbers who had fought for him 
and his father, and had lost their whole fortunes 
in his service, still continued to pine in want 
and cblivion; while, in the mean time, their 
persecutors, who had profited by the times, had 
acquired fortunes during the civil war, and were 
Still permitted to enjoy them without molesta- 
tion. The sufferers petitioned in vain; the fa- 
mily 
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mily of the Stuarts were never remarkable for 
their gratitude; and the amusers, the flatterers, 
and the concubines of this monarch, enjoyed 
all his consideration. The wretched royalists 
murmured without redress; he fled from their 
gloomy expostulations' ro scenes of mirth, riot, 
and festivity. | | 55 

Nevertheless his parliaments, both of Eng- 


land and Scotland, seemed willing to make re- 


paration for their former disobedience, by their 
present concessions. In the English house, mon- 
archy and episcopacy were carried to as great 
Splendor as they had suffered misery and de- 
pression. The bishops were permitted to resume 
their seats in the house of peers; all military au- 
thority was acknowledged to be vested in the 
king; and he was empowered to appoint com- 
missioners for regulating corporations, and ex- 


pelling such members as had intruded them- 


selves by violence, or professed principles danger- 


ous to the constitution. An act of uniformity 


in religion was passed, by which it was required 
that every clergyman should be re-ordained, if 
he had not before received episcopal ordination; 
that he should declare his assent to every thing 
contained in the Book of Common- Prayer, and 
should take the oath of canonical obedience. 
In consequence of this law, above two thousand 


of the presbyterian clergy relinquished their 


cures in one day, to the great astonishment of 
the nation ; thus sacrificing their interest to their 
religion. | 


But the Scotch parliament went still greater 


lengths in their prostrations to the king. It was 


there that his divine, indefeasible, and heredita- 
ry right was asserted in the fullest and most po- 
VOL, III. E sitive 


A. D. 1661. 
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sitive terms. His right was extended to their 


lives and POSSESSIONS 3 ; and from his original grant 
was said to come all that his subjects might be 
said to enjoy. They voted him an additional 


revenue of forty thousand pounds; and all their 
former violences were treated with the utmost 


detestation. 

This was the time for the king to have made 
himself independent of all parliaments; and it 
is said that Southampton, one of his ministers, 
had thought of procuring his master from the 
commons the grant of a revenue of two millions 
a year, which would effectually render him ab- 
solute; but in this his views were obstructed by 
the great Clarendon, who, though attached to the. 
king, was still more the friend of liberty and the 


laws. Charles, however, was no way interested 


in these opposite views of his ministers: he 
only desired money, in order to prosecute his 
pleasures ; and, provided he had that, he little 
regarded the manner in which it was obtained. 

It was this careless and expensive disposition 
that first tended to disgust his subjects, and to 
dispel that intoxication of loyalty, which had 
taken place at his restoration. Though the 
people were pleased with the mirth and pleasan- 
try of their monarch, yet they could not help 
murmuring at his indolence, his debaucheries,' 
and profusion. They could not help remember- 
ing the strict frugality and active diligence that 
marked the usurper's administration ; they called 
to mind the victories they had gained under him, 
and the vast projects he had undertaken. Bur 
they now saw an opposite picture; a court sunk in 


debauchery, and the taxes of the nation only em- 


ployed in extending vice, and corrupting the 3 | 


Py 
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rals of the people. The ejected clergy did not fail 
to inflime these just resentments in the minds Gf 
their audience; but particularly when the nation 
saw Dunkirk, which had been acquired duting 
the late vigorous administration, now basely sold 
to the French for a small sum to supply the. 
king's extravagance, they could put no bounds 
to their complaints. From this time he found A. P. 1662. 
the wheels of government clogged with conti- 
nual obstructions, and his parliaments reluctantly 
granting those supplies, which he as meanly con- 
descended to implore. + 
His continual exigencies drove him constantly 
to measures no way suited to his inclination. 
Among others, was his marriage, celebrated ar 
this time with Catharine, the Infanta of Portu- 
gal, who, though a virtuous princess, possessed, 
as it Should seem, but few personal attractions, 
It was the portion of this princess that the needy 
monarch was enamoured of, which amounted to 
three hundred thousand pounds, together with 
the fortress of Tangier in Africa, and of Bom- 
bay in the East Indies. The chancellor Claren- 
don, the dukes of Ormond and Southampton, 
urged many reasons against this match, particu- 
larly the likelihood of her never having any 
children: the king disregarded their advice, and 
the inauspicious marriage was celebrated accord- 
ingly.” | | | 
But still his necessities were greater than his 
supplies. He never much loved the steady vir- 
tue of lord Clarendon, and imputed to him some 
of those necessities to which he was reduced. It 
is said also that this great minister prevented 
him from repudiating the queen, which he had 
thoughts of doing, in order to marry one Mrs. 
IE ſ 
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Stuart, 'on whom he had placed his affections, 
by procuring that lady to be privately married 
to the duke of Richmond. However this be, 
he was now willing to give him up to the resent- 
ment of the parliament, to whom he. was be- 
come obnoxious, in order to obtain some farther 
supplies. For this purpose he assembled = 
commons in the Banqueting-house ; and, 

the close of a flattering speech, replete with cy 
fessions of eternal gratitude and the warmest 
affection, he begged a supply for his present oc- 
casions, which he said were extremely pressing. 
They could not resist his humble supplications : 
they granted him four subsidies ; and the clergy, 
in | convocation, followed their example. On 
this occasion lord Bristol ventured to impeach 
the chancellor in the house of peers; but, not 
supporting his charge for this time, the affair 
dropped, only in order to be revived again the 
next sessions with greater animosit7. 

It was probably with a view of recruiting 
the supply for his pleasures, that he was in- 
duced to declare war against the Dutch, as the 
money appointed for that purpose would g0 
through his hands. A vote, by his contrivance, 
was procured in the house of commons, alleg- 
ing, that the wrongs, «fronts, and indignities 
offered by the Dutch, in several quarters of the 
globe, had in a great measure obstructed the 
trade of the nation. This was enough for his 
majesty to proceed upon. As his prodigality 
always kept him necessitous, he foresaw that he 
Should be able to convert a part of the supplies 
to his private amusements. His brother also, 
the duke of York, longed for an opportunity of 
Signalising his courage and conduct, as high- 


= admiral, 
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admiral, against a people. he hated, not only for 
their republican principles, but also as being 
one of the chief bulwarks of the protestant re> 
ligion. | WT 5 
This war began on each side with mutual de- 
predations. The English, under the command 
of sir Robert Holmes, not only expelled the 
Dutch from Cape Corse castle, on the coast of 
Africa, but like wise seized the Dutch settlements 
of Cape Verde, and the Isle of Goree. Sailing 
from thence to America, the admiral possessed 
himself of Nova Belgia, since called New-York ; 
a country that has continued annexed to the 
English government. On the other hand, De Ruy- 
ter, the Dutch admiral, sailing to Guinea, dispos- 
sessed the English of all their settlements there, 
except Cape Corse. He then sailed to America, 
attacked Barbadoes, but was repulsed. He aft- 
erwards committed hostilities on Long- Island. 
Soon after, the two most considerable fleets of 
each nation met, the one. under the duke of 
York, to the number of an hundred and fourteen 
sail; the other commanded by Opdam, admi- 
ral of the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force. 
The engagement began at four in the morning, 
and both sides fought with their usual intrepi- 
dity. The duke of York was in the hottest part 
of the engagement, and behaved with great spi- 
rit and composure, while his lords and atten- 
dants were killed beside him. In the heat of 
the action, when engaged in close fight with the 
duke, the Dutch admiral's Ship blew up: this 
accident much. discouraged the Dutch, who fled 
towards their own coast; they had nineteen ships 
Sunk and taken; the victors lost only one. This 
disaster threw the Dutch into consternation; _ 
K 3 e 
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De Wit their great minister, whose genius and 
wisdom were admirable, was obliged to take the 
command of the fleet upon himself. This extra- 
ordinary man quickly became as much master of 
naval affairs as if he had been from his infancy 
educated in them. He even improved some paris 
of the naval art, beyond what expert mariners had 
ever expected to attain. 8 
The success of the English naturally excited 
the jealousy of the neighbouring states, parti- 
cularly France and Denmark, who resolved to 
protect the Dutch against the superior power of 
their opposers. The Dutch being thus strength- 
ened by so powerful an alliance, resolved to 
face their conquerors once more. De Ruyter, 
their great admiral, was returned from his expe- 
dition to Guinea, and was appointed, at the head 
of seventy-six sail, to join the duke of Beaufort, 
the French admiral, who, it was supposed, was 
then entering the British Channel from Toulon. 
The duke of Albemarle and prince Rupert, 
now commanded the English fleet, which did 
not exceed seventy- four sail. Albemarle, who, 
from his successes under Cromwell, had learned 
too much to despise the enemy, proposed to di- 
Spatch prince Rupert with twenty ships to oppose 
the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayscue, well 
acquainted with the force of his enemies, protested 
against t he temerity of this resolution; but Albe- 
marle's authority prevailed. The English and 
Dutch, thus engaging upon unequal terms, a 
battle ensued, the most memorable in the an- 
nals of the ocean. The battle began with in- 
credible fury: the Dutch admiral, Evertzen, was 
killed by a cannon ball, and one vessel of their 
fleet was blown up, while one of the English 
9 8 ”. maps 
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Ships was taken: darkness parted the combatants 
for the first day. The second day they renewed 
the combat with increased animosity; sixteen 
fresh ships joined the Dutch, and the English 
were so shattered, that their fighting ships were 
reduced to twenty- eight. Upon retreating to- 
wards their own coast, the Dutch followed them, 
where another dreadful conflict was beginning, 
but parted by the darkness of the night, as be- 
fore. The morning of the third day, the Eng- 
lish were obliged to continue their retreat, and 
the Dutch persisted in pursving., . Albemarle, 
who still kept in the rear, and presented a dread- 
ful front to the enemy, made a desperate resolu- 
tion to blow up his ship rather than submit to the 
enemy; when he happily found himself reinforced 
by prince Rupert with sixteen ships of the line. 
By this time it was night; and the next morning, 
after a distant cannonading, the fleets came to a 
close combat, which was continued with great 
violence till they were parted by a mist. Sir 
George Ayscue, in a ship of one hundred guns, 
had the misfortune to strike on the Galoper Sands, 
where he was surrounded and taken. The English 
retired first into their harbours; both sides claimed 
the victory, but the Dutch certainly obtained the 
advantage, though not the glory of the combat. 
A second engagement, equally bloody, fol- 
lowed soon after, with larger fleets on both sides, 
commanded by the same admirals; and in this the 
Dutch were obliged to own themselves van- 
quished, and retreat into their own harbours. 
But they were soon in a capacity to out- number 
the English fleet, by the junction of Beaufort the 
French admiral. The Dutch fleet appeared in 
| E 4 the 
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11 and threw the English into the utmost consterna- 
Ki q- tion: a chain had been drawn across the river 
194 Medway; some fortifications had been added to 
17 h | the forts along the banks ; but all these were une- 
| i of qual to the present force. Sheerness was soon 
|." taken, the Dutch passed forward, and broke the 
WW chain, though fortified by some ships sunk there 
| 4 } by Albemarle's orders. Destroying the shipping 
1109 in their passage, they advanced still onward, with 
100 six men of war, and five fire-ships, as far as 
It | , Upnore castle, where they burned three men of 
lj it war, The whole city of London was in conster- 
11 nation; it was expected that the Dutch might sail 
wil | ; up next tide to London bridge, and destroy, 
1 not only the shipping, but even the buildings of 
11 the metropolis. But the Dutch were unable to 
Wl prosecute that project, from the failure of the 
1 French, who had promised to give them assist- 
1 ance; spreading, therefore, an alarm along the 
1 coast, they returned to their own ports, to boast of 
10 their success against their formidable enemies. 
in A.D. 1667, Nothing could exceed the indignation felt by 
Fl the people at this disgrace. But they had lately 
. sustained some accidental calamities, which in 
WY some measure moderated their rage and their pride. 
1 A plague had ravaged the city the year before, 
11 which swept away more than a hundred thousand 
1 of its inhabitants. This calamity was soon after 
"WHT followed by another still more dreadful, as more 
M111 unexpected: a fire breaking out at a baker's 
19 house, who lived in Pudding-lane, near the 
'lﬀ 10 bridge, it spread with such rapidity, that no 
IF | efforts could extinguish it till it laid in ashes the 
119 most considerable part of the city. The confla- 
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tion continued three days; while the wretched 
inhabitants fled from one street only to be specta- 
tors of equal calamities in another. At length, 
when all hope vanished, and a total destruction 
was expected, the flames ceased unexpectedly, 
after having reduced thousands from affluence to 
misery. As the streets were narrow, and mostly 
built with wood, the flames spread the faster; and 
the unusual dryness of the season prevented the 
proper supplies of water. But the people were 


not satisfied with these obvious causes; having 
been lon gtaught to impute their calamities to the 


machinations of their enemies, they now ascribed 


the present misfortune to the same cause, and im- 


puted the burning of the city to a plot laid by 
the papists. But, happily for that sect, no proots 
were brought of their guilt, though' all men were 
willing to credit them. The magistracy, there- 
fore, contented themselves with ascribing it to 
them, on a monument raised where the fire began, 
and which still continues as a proof of the blind 
credulity of the times. This calamity, though at 
first it affected the fortunes of thousands, in the 
end proved both beneficial and ornamental to the 
city. It rose from its ruins in greater beauty than 
ever; and the streets being widened, and built of 
brick instead of wood, became more wholesome 
and more secure. c | | 
These complicated "misfortunes did not fail to 
excite many murmurs among the people; fear- 


ful of laying the blame on the king, whose au- 


thority was formidable, they very liberally ascribed 
all their calamities to papists, jesuits, and fanatics. 
The war against the Dutch was exclaimed against, 


as unsuccessful and unnecessary ; as being an at- 


tempt 
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attempt to humble that nation, who were e 
enemies of popery with themselves. Charles him 
self also began to be sensible that all the ends for 
which he had undertaken the Dutch war were 
likely to prove entirely ineffectual. Whatever 
projects he might have formed for secreting the 
money granted him by parliament for his own 
use, he had hitherto failed in his intention; and 
instead of laying up, he found himself considera- 
bly in debt. Proposals were, therefore, thrown 
out for an accommodation, which, after some ne- 
gotiation, the Dutch consented to accept. A 
treaty was concluded at Breda, by which the co- 
lony of New York was ceded by the Dutch to the 
English, and has continued a most valuable ac- 
quisition to the present time. e 
U pon the whole of this treaty, it was consider- 
ed as inglorious to the English, as they failed in 
gaining any redress upon the complaints which 
gave rise to it. Lord Clarendon, therefore, gain- 
ed a share of blame, both for having first advised 
an unnecessary war, and then for concluding a 
disgraceful peace. He had been long declining 
in the king's favour, and he was no less displeas- 
ing to the majority of the people. His severe 
virtue, his uncomplying temper, and his de- 
testation of factious measures, were unlikely to 
gain him many partisans in such a court as that 
of Charles, that had been taught to regard every 
thing serious as somewhat criminal. There were 
many accusations now, therefore, brought up 
against him; the sale of Dunkirk, the bad pay- 
ment of the seamen, - and disgrace at Chatham, 
were all added to the accumulation of his guilt; 
but particularly his imputed ambition was urged 
5 ä among 
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among his crimes. His daughter had, while yet 
in Paris, commenced an amour with the duke 
of Vork; and had permitted his gallantries to 
transgress the bounds of virtue. Charles, who 
then loved Clarendon, and who was unwilling 
that he should suffer the mortification of a parent, 
obliged the duke to marry his daughter; and 
this marriage, which was juſt in itself, became 
culpable in the minister. A building like wise of 
more expense than his slender fortune could af- 
ford had been undertaken by him; and this 
was regarded as a structure raised by the plunder 
of the public. Fewer accusations than these 
would have been sufficient to disgrace him with 
Charles; he ordered the seals to be taken from 
him, and given to sir Orlando Bridgman. 

This seemed the signal for Clarendon's enemies 
to step in, and effect his entire overthrow. The 
house of commons, in their address to the king, 
gave him thanks for the dismission of that noble- 
man; and immediately a charge was opened 
against him in the house, by Mr. Seymour, con- 
sisting of seventeen articles. These, which were 
only a catalogue of the popular rumours before 
mentioned, appeared at first sight false or fri- 
volous. However, Clarendon finding the popular 
torrent, united to the violence of power, running 
with impetuosity against him, thought proper to 
withdraw to France. The legislature then pass- 
ed a bill of banishment and incapaciey, while 
Clarendon continued to reside in a private man- 
ner at Paris, where he employed his leisure in 
reducing his history of the civil war inte form, 
for which he had before collected materials. 

A confederacy of great importance, which 
goes by the name of the Triple Alliance, was 

| tormed 
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formed by Charles, soon after the fall of this 
great statesman, as if to show that he could still 
supply his place. It was conducted by sir 
William Temple, one of the great ornaments of 
English literature, who united the philosopher 
and the statesman, and was equally great in both. 
his alliance was formed between England, 
Holland, and Sweden, to prevent the French 
king from completing his - conquests in the 
Netherlands. That monarch had already subdued 
the greater. part of that delighttut country; 
when he was unexpectedly stopped in the midst 
of his career by this league, in which it was 
agreed by the contracting powers, that they 
would constitute themselves arbiters of the dif- 
ferences between France and Spain, and check 
the inordinate pretensions of either. 
To this foreign confederacy succeeded one of 
a domestic nature, that did not promise such 
beneficial effects as the former. The king had 
long been fluctuating between his pride and his 
pleasures; the one urged him to extend his 
prerogative, the other to enjoy the good things 
that fortune threw in his way. He therefore 
would be likely to find the greatest satisfaction in 
those ministers who could flatter both his wishes 
at once. He was excited, by the active spirit of 
his brother, to rise above humble solicitations 
to his parliament ; and was beset by some de- 
Sperate counsellors, who importuned and en- 
couraged him to assert his own independence. 
The principal of those were Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, a junto 
distinguished by the appellation of the Cabal, 
a word containing the initial letters of their 
names. 
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names. Never was there a more dangerous 
ministry in England, nor one more fitted to de- 
stroy all that liberty had been establishing tor 
ages. 1 | Fer | | 
Sir Thomas Clifford was a man of a daring 


and impetuous spirit, rendered more dangerous 


by eloquence and intrigue. Lord Ashley, soon 
after known by the name of lord Shaftesbury, was 
the most extraordinary man of his age; he had 
been a member of the long parliament, and had 
great influence among the presbyterians; he was 


a favourite of Cromwell, and afterwards had a 


considerable hand in the restoration; he was tur- 
bulent, ambitious, subtle, and enterprising ; well 
acquainted with the blind attachment of parties, 
he surmounted all shame; and while he had the 
character of never betraying any of his friends, 
yet he changed his party as it suited his con- 
venience. The duke of Buckingham was gay, 
capricious, of some wit, and great vivacity, well 


fitted to unite and harmonise the graver tempers - 


of which this junto was composed. Arlington was 
a man but of very moderate capacity; his inten- 
tions were good, but he wanted courage to per- 
severe in them. Lastly, the duke of Lauderdale, 
who was not defective in natural, and still less 
in acquired talents, but neither was his address 
graceful, nor his understanding just; he was 
ambitious, obstinate, insolent, and sullen. These 
were the men to whom Charles gave up the con- 
duct of his affairs, and who plunged the re- 
maining part of his reign in difficulties which 

produced the most dangerous symptoms. | 
A secret alliance with France, and a rupture 
with Holland, were the first consequences of 
their advice. The. duke of York had the con- 
| |  fidence 
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fidence boldly to declare himself a catholic; aid, 
to alarm the fears of the nation stil! more; 4 


liberty of conscience was allowed to all seetaries, 


whether dissenters or papists. These measures 
were considered by the people as destruetive, 
not only of their liberties, but of their religion, 
which they valued more. A proclamation was 
issued, containing very rigorous clauses in favour 
of pressing; another full of menaces against those 
who ventured .to speak undutifully of his ma- 
jesty's measures; and even against those who 
heard such discourses, unless they informed in 
due time against the offenders. These measures, 
though stilf within bounds, were yet no way suit- 
able to that legal administration which, upon his 
restoration, he had promised to establish. 

The English now saw themselves engaged in 
a league with France against the Dutch; and, 
consequently, whether victorious or vanguished, 


their efforts were like to be equally unsuccess- 
ful. The French had for some years been 


growing into power, and now, under the conduct 
of their ambitious monarch, Lewis XIV, they 
began to threaten the liberties of Furope, and 
particularly the protestant religion, of which 
Lewis had ſhown himself a determined enemy. 
It gave the people, therefore, a gloomy prospeet 
to see a union formed, which, if suecessful, must 
totally subvert that balance of power which the 
protestants aimed at preserving; nor were they 
less apprehensive of their own sovereign, who, 
though he pretended to turn all religion to rt- 
dicule in his gayer hours, yet was cecretly at- 


tached to the catholics, or Was very much su- 


spected of being so. The first events of this war 


were very correspondent to their fears of French 
treachery. 
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treachery. The English and French combined 
fleets, commanded by the duke of York, and 
the mareschal d'Etrees, met the Dutch fleet, to 
the number of ninety sail, commanded by ad- 
miral De Ruyter; and a furious battle ensued. 
In this engagement, the gallant Sandwich, who 
commanded the English van, drove his ship into 
the midst of the enemy, beat off the admiral that 
ventured to attack him, sunk another ship that 
attempted to board him, and sunk three fire- 
ships that endeavoured to grapple with him. 
Though his vessel was torn with shot, and out of a 
thousand men there only. remained four hundred, 
he still continued a thunder in the midst of the 
engagement. At last a fire-ship, more fortunate 
than the former, having laid hold of his vessel, 
her destruction was now inevitable. Sandwich, 
however, refused to quit his ship, though warned 
by sir Edward Haddock his captain; he perish- 
ed in the flames, while the engagement continued 
to rage all around him. Night parted the com- 
batants; the Dutch retired, and were not fol- 
lowed by the English. The loss sustained by 
the two maritime powers was nearly equal; but 
the French suffered very little, not having enter- 
ed into the heat of the engagement. It was even 
supposed that they had orders for this conduct, 
and to spare their own ships, while the Dutch 
and English should grow weak by their mutual 
%% 7 Oe 1 

The combined powers were much more suc- 
cessful against the Dutch by land. Lewis con- 
quered all before him, crossed the Rhine, took 
all the frontier towns of the enemy, and threat- 
ened the new republic with a final dissolution. 
Terms were proposed to them by the two con- 
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querors. Lewis offered them such as would. have 
deprived them of all power of resisting an inva- 
sion from France by land. Those of Charles 


exposed them equally to every invasion from sea. 


At last, the murmurs of the English, at seeing 
this brave and industrious people, the supporters 
of the protestant cause, totally sunk, and on the 
brink of destruction, were too loud not to im- 


Press the king. He was obliged to call a par- 


A. D. 1673. 


liament, to take the sense of the nation upon his 
conduct; and he soon saw how his subjects stood 


affected. 


The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, 


were fixed upon this new parliament, which, 


the arbitrary projects of the king. 
a constant practice in the house for many years, 


ercise of the prerogative. 


after many prorogations, continued sitting for 


near two years. Before the commons entered 


upon business, there lay before them an affair, 


which discovered, beyond a possibility of doubt, 
It had been 


in case of any vacancy, to issue out writs for new 
elections; but, by Shaftesbury's advice, several 


members had taken their seats upon more irre- 
gular writs issued by the chancellor; ſo that 
the whole house in time might be filled with 


members clandestinely called up by the court. 
The house was no sooner assembled, and the 
speaker placed in his chair, than a motion was 
made against this method of election; and the 


members themselves, thus called to parliament, 


had the modesty to withdraw. 

The king's late declaration of indulgence to 
all sectaties was next taken into consideration, 
and a remonstrance drawn up against that ex- 
The commons per- 


sisted in their opposition to it; and represented 


that 


OY 
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that such a practice, if admitted, might tend to 


interrupt the free course of the laws, and alter the 


legislative power, which had always been acknow- 
ledged to reside in the king and the two houses. 
Charles, therefore, found himself obliged reluc- 
tantly to retract his declaration; but, that he might 
do it with a better grace, he asked the opinion of 


the house of peers, who advised him to comply. 


The commons expressed the utmost satisfaction 
with this measure, and the most entire duty to 
the king. He, on his part, assured them, that he 
would willingly pass any law which might tend to 
give them satisfaction in all their just grievances. 


Having abridged the king's stretches of power 


in these points, they went still further, and re- 
solved to make the conformity of national princi- 
ples still more general. A law was passed, enti- 


tled the Test Act, imposing an oath on all who 


should enjoy any public office. Besides the taking 
the oaths of allegiance, and the king's supremacy, 
they were obliged to receive the sacrament once a 
year in the established church, and to abjure all 
belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation. As 
the dissenters had also seconded the efforts of the 
commons against the king's declaration for indul- 
gence, a bill was passed for their ease and relief, 
which, however, went with some difficulty through 
the house of peers. OY 2 | 
But still the great object of their meeting was to 
be inquired into; for the war against the Dutch 


continued to rage with great animosity. Several 


5ea-engagements succeeded each other very ra- 


pidly, which brought on no decisive action; both 


nations claiming the victory after every battle. 
The commons, therefore, weary of the war, and 


distrustful even of success, resolved that the stand- 
VOL. 111. 1 ing 
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ing army was a grievance. They next declared, 


that they would grant no more supplies to carry 


on the Dutch war, unless it appeared that the 
enemy continued so obstinate as to refuse all rea- 
sonable conditions. To cut short these disagree- 
able altercations, the king resolved to prorogue 
the parliament; and, with that intention, he went 
unexpectedly to the house of peers, and sent the 
usher of the black rod to summon the house of 
commons to attend. It happened that the speaker 


and the usher nearly met at the door of the house; 
but the speaker being within, some of the mem- 
bers suddenly shut the door, and cried & To the 
„chair!“ Upon which the following motions 


were instantly made in a tumultuous manner: 
That the alliance with France was a grievance; 
that the evil counsellors of the king were a griev- 
ance ; that the duke of Lauderdale was a griev- 
ance: and then the#house rose in great confusion. 
The king soon saw that he could expect no sup- 
ply from the commons for carrying on the war, 
which was so odious to them; he resolved, there- 
fore, to make a separate peace with the Dutch, on 
terms which they had proposed through the chan- 
nel of the Spanish ambassador. For form sake, 
he asked the advice of his parliament, who con- 


curring heartily in his intentions, a . was con- 


cluded accordingly. 

This turn in the system of the king $ * 
was very pleasing to the nation in general; but the 
cabal quickly saw that it would be the destruction 
of all their future attempts and power. Shaftes- 
bury, therefore, was the first to desert them, and 
to go over to the country party, who received him 
with open arms, and trusted him with unbounded 
reserve. Clifford was dead. Buckingham was 

desirous 


* 
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desirous of imitating Shaftesbury's example. Lau- 
derdale and Arlington were exposed to all the 
effects of national resentment. Articles of im- 
peachment were drawn up against the former, 
which, however, were never prosecuted; and as 
for the other, he every day grew more and more 
out of favour. with the king; and contemptible to 
the people. This was an end of the power of a 
junto that had laid a settled plan for overturninng 
the constitution, and fixing unlimited a 
upon its ruins. Nee eee e 
In the mean time, the war 8 the Dutch A. D. 1674. 
and the French went on with the greatest vigour; 
and although the latter were repressed for a 1 
they still continued making encroachments 
the enemy's territories. The Dutch forces Km 
commanded by the prince. of Orange, who was 
possessed of courage, activity, vigilance, and pa- 
tience ; but he was inferior in genius to those con- 
summate generals opposed to him. He was, there- 
fore, always unsuccessfub; but still found means 
to repair his losses, and to make head in a little 
time against his victorious enemies. These inef- 
fectual struggles for the preservation of his coun- 
try's freedom interested the English strongly in 
his favour; so that, from being his opposers, they 
now wished to lend him assistance. They con- 
sidered their alliance with France as threatening a 
dubversion to the protestant religion; and they 
longed for an union with him, as the only means 
of security. The commons therefore addressed 
the king, representing the danger to which the 
kingdom was exposed from the £ growing greatness 
of France; and they assured him, in case of 
a war, that they would not be backward in 
their Supplies. Charles was not displeased with 
F 2 -* he 
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the latter part of their address, as money was ne- 
cessary for his pleasures. He therefore told them, 
that unless they granted him six hundred thousand 
pounds, it would be impossible for him to give 
therm a satisfactory answer. The commons refused 


to trust to his majesty's professions; his well- 


A. D. 1677. 


A. D. 1678. 


known profusion was before their eyes. The king 
reproved them for their diffidence, and immedi- 
ately ordered them to adjourn. The marriage of 
the duke of York's eldest daughter, the princess 
Mary, heir-apparent to the crown, with the prince 
of Orange, was a measure that gave great satisfac- 
tion in these general disquietudes about religion. 
The negotiation was brought about by the king's 
own desire; and the protestants now saw a happy 
prospect before them of a succession that would 
be favourable to their much-loved reformation. 
A negotiation for peace between the French and 
the Dutch followed soon after, which was rather 
favourable to the latter. But the mutual animo- 
Sities of these states not being as yet sufficiently 
quelled, the war was continued for some time 
longer. The king, therefore, to satisfy his parlia- 
ment, who declared loudly against the French, 
sent over an army of three thousand men to the 


continent, under the command of the duke of 


Monmouth, to secure Ostend. A fleet also was 
fitted out with great diligence; and a quadruple 
alliance was projected between England, Holland, 
Spain, and the emperor. These vigorous mea- 
sures brought about the famous treaty of Nime- 
guen, Which gave a general peace to Europe. But 
though/ peace was secured abroad, the discontents 


of the people still continued at home. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
CHARL ES II. (Continued) 


| Th I'S reign presents the most amazing con- 
trasts of levity and cruelty, of mirth and gloomy 
suspicion. Ever since the fatal league with 
France, the people had entertained violent jea- 
lousies against the court. The fears and discon- 
tents of the nation were vented without restraint; 
the apprehensions of a popish successor, an aban- 
doned court, and a parliament which, though 
sometimes assertors of liberty, yet continuing for 
seventeen years without change; these naturally 
rendered the minds of mankind timid and suspi- 
cious, and they only wanted objects on which to 
wreak their ill humour. | 
When che. spirit of the English is once roused, 
they either find objects of suspicion or make them. 
On the twelfth of August, one Kirby, a chemist, 
accosted the king as he was walking in the Park. 
Sir,“ said he, © keep within the company: 
your enemies have a design upon your life, and 
* you may be shot in this very walk,” Being 
questioned, in consequence of this strange inti- 
mation, he offered to produce one doctor Longue, 
a weak credulous clergyman, who had told him, 
that two persons, named Grove and Pickering, 
were engaged to murder the king; and that sir 
7 3 5 George 
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George Wakeman, the queen's physician, had 
undertaken the same task by poison. Tongue 
was introduced to the king, with a bundle of pa- 
pers relating to this pretended conspiracy, and was 
referred to the lord-treasurer Danby. He there 
declared that the papers were thrust -under his 
door; and he afterwards declared, that he knew 


the author of them, who desired that his name 


might be concealed, as he arcaded the resentment 


of the Jesvits. | I 


T his information e so vague and unsa- 
tisfactory, that the king concluded the whole was 
a fiction. However, Tongue was not to be 
repressed in the ardour of his loyalty; ; he went 

ain to the lord- -treasurer, and told him, that a 
packet of letters, written by Jesuits concerned in 
the plot, was that night to be put into the post- 
house for Windsor, directed to one Bedingfield, 
a Jesuit, who was confessor to the duke of York, 
and who resided there. These letters had actu- 
ally been received a few hours before by the 
duke ; but he had shown them to the king as a 
forgery, of 2 he neither knew the drift nor 
the meaning. This incident still ſurther confirmed 
the king in his incredulity. He desired, how- 
ever, that it might be concealed, as it might 
raise a flame in the nation; but the duke, solicit- 
ous to prove his innocence, insisted upon a nicer 
discussion, Which turned out very different from 
his expectations. 

Titus Oates, who was the Sun in of all this 
dreadful intelligence, was produced soon after, 


who, with seeming reluctance, came to give his 


intelligence. This man affirmed that he had 
fallen "under the suspicion of the Jesuits, and 


that he had concealed himself in order to avoid 


ther 


CHARLES II. 
their resentment. This Titus Oates was an 
abandoned miscreant, obscure, uliterate, vulgar, 
and indigent. He had been once indicted for 
perjury, was afterwards chaplain on board a man 
of war, and dismissed for unnatural practices. He 
then professed himself a Roman catholic, and 
crossed the sea to St. Omer's, where he was for 
some time maintained in the English seminary of 
that city. The fathers of that college sent him 
with some dispatches to Spain; but after his re- 
turn, when they became better acquainted with his 
character, they would not suffer him to continue 
among them; so that he was obliged to return to 
London, where he was ready to encounter every 
danger for his support. At a time when he was 
supposed to have been intrusted with a secret in- 
volving the fate of kings, he was allowed to re- 
main in such necessity that Kirby was 3 to 
supply him with daily bread, _ 

He had two methods to proceed, ciher to in- 
gratiate himself by this information with the 
ministry, or to alarm the people; and thus turn 
their fears to his advantage. He chose the latter 
method. He went, therefore, with his two com- 
panions to sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, a noted 
and active justice of peace, and before him de- 
posed to a narrative dressed up in terrors fit to 
make an impression on the vulgar. The pope, 
he said, considered himself as entitled to the pos- 
session of England and Ireland, on account of 
the heresy of the prince and people, and had ac- 
cordingly assumed the sovereignty of these king- 
doms. This, which was St. Peter's patri- 
mony, he had delivered up to the Jesuits; and 
Oliva, the general of that order, was his dele- 


gate. Several English catholic lords, whose 
F 1 55 names 
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names he mentioned, were appointed by the 


pope to the other offices of state; lord Arundel 
was created chancellor, lord Powis treasurer, 
sir William Godolphin privy-seal, Coleman, the 
duke's secretary, was made secretary of state, 
Langhorne attorney-general, lord Bellasis general 
of the forces, lord Peters lieutenant- general, and 


lord Stafford paymaster. The king, whom the 


Jesuits called the Black Bastard, was solemnly 
tried by them, and condemned as a heretic. 
He asserted that father Le Shee, meaning the 
French king's confessor La Chaise, had offered 
ten thousand pounds to any man who should kill 
the king. Ten thousand pounds had been of- 


fered to sir George Wakeman to poison him: 


but he was mercenary, and demanded fifteen 
thousand; which demand was complied with. 
Lest these means should fail, four Irish ruffians 
had been employed by the Jesuits, at the rate 
of twenty guineas a piece, to stab the king at 
Windsor. Coleman, late secretary to the duchess 
of York, was deeply involved in the plot, and 
had given a guinea to the messenger who car- 
ried them orders for the assassination. Grove and 
Pickering, to make sure work, were employed to 


shoot the king, and that too with silver bullets. 


The former was to receive fifteen hundred pounds 
for his pains; and the latter, being a pious man, 
thirty thousand masses. Pickering would. have 
executed his purpose, had not the flint dropped 
out of his pistol at one time, and at another the 


priming. Oates went on to say that he himself 


was chiefly employed in carrying notes and let- 
ters among the Jesuits, all tending to the same 
end of murdering the king. A wager of a hun- 
dred pounds was made, and the money deposited, 

: that 


enn 8 


that the king should eat no more Christmas pies. 
The great fire of London had been the work of 
the Jesuits; several other fires were resolved on, 
and a paper- model was already framed for firing 
the city ane w. Fire- balls were called among them 
Tewkesbury mustard-pills. Twenty thousand ca- 
tholics in London were prepared to rise; and 
Coleman had remitted two hundred thousand 
pounds to assist the rebels in Ireland. The duke 
of York was to be offered the crown, in conse- 
quence of the success of these probable schemes, 
on condition of extirpating the protestant religion. 
Upon his refusal—< To pot James must go, as 
the Jesuits were said to express it. 


In consequence of this dreadful information, 


sufficiently marked with absurdity, vulgarity, and 
contradiction, Titus Oates became the favourite of 
the people, notwithstanding, during his examina- 
tion before the council, he so betrayed the gross- 
ness of his impostures, that he contradicted him- 
self in every step of his narration. While in 
Spain, he had been carried, he said, to Don John, 
who promised great assistance to the execution of 
the catholic designs. The king asked him what 
sort of a man his old acquaintance Don John was? 
Oates rephed, that he was a tall lean man; which 
was directly contrary to the truth, as the king well 
knew. Though he pretended great intimacies 
with Coleman, yet he knew him not when placed 
very near him, and had no other excuse bur that 
his sight was bad by candle-light. He was guilty 
of the same mistake with regard to sir George 

Wakeman. | > 
But these improbabilities had no weight 
against the general wish, if I may so express it, 
that they should be true. The violent animosity 
x | which 
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which had been excited against the catholics in 
general, made the people find a gloomy pleasure 
in hoping for an opportunity of satiating their ha- 
tred. The more improbable any account seemed, 
the more unlikely it was that any impostor should | 
invent improbabilities, and therefore appeared 
more like truth. 

A great number of the Jesuits mentioned by 
Oates were immediately taken into custody. 
Coleman, who was said to have acted so strenu- 
ous a part in the conspiracy, at first retired; but 
next day surrendered himself to the secretary of 
state, and some of his papers, by Oates's direc- 
tions, were secured. These papers, which were 
such as might be naturally expected from a zealous 
catholic in his situation, were converted into very 
dangerous evidence against him. He had, with- 
eut any doubt, maintained a close correspondence 
with the French king's confessor, with the pope's 
nuncio at Brussels, and with many other catholics 
abroad, in which there was a distant project on 
foot for bringing back popery, upon the accession 
of the duke of York. But these letters contained 
nothing that served as proof in the present infor- 
mation; and their very silence in that respect, 
though they appeared imprudent enough in others, 
was a proof against Oates's pretended discovery. 
However, when the contents of those letters were 
publicly known, they diffused the panic which 
the former narrative had begun. The two plots 
were brought to strengthen each other, and 
confounded into one. Colerivin's letters showed 
there had actually been designs on foot, and 
Oates's narrative was supposed to give the parti- 
culars. 


In this fluctuation of passions, an accident 
served 
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served to confirm the prejudices of the people, 
and put it beyond a doubt that Oates's narra- 
tive was nothing but the truth, Sir Edmonds- ' 
bury Godfrey, who had been so active in unra- 
velling the whole mystery of the popish machi- 
nations, after having been missing some days, 
was found dead in a ditch near Primrose hill, in 
the way to Hampstead. His own sword was 
chrust through his body; but no blood had 
flowed from the wound; so that it appeared he 
was dead some time before this method was 
taken to deceive the public. He had money in 
his pockets, and there was a broad livid mark 
quite round his neck, which was dislocated. 
The cause of his death remains, and must still 
continue, a secret; but the people, already enra- 
ged against the papists, did not hesitate a moment 
to ascribe it to them, No further doubt remain- 
ed of Oates's veracity; the voice of the whole 
nation united against them; and the populace 
were exasperated to such a degree, that mode- 
rate men began to dread a general massacre of 
that unhappy Sect, The body of Godfrey was 
carried through the streets in procession, preced- 
ed by seventy clergymen; and every one who 
saw it, made no doubt that his death could be 
only caused by the papists. Even the better 
sort of people were infected with this vulgar pre- 
judice; and such was the general conviction of 
popish guilr, that no person, with any regard to 
personal safety, could express the least doubt 
concerning the information of Oates, or the mur- 
der of Godfrey. 

It only remained- for the parliament to repress 
these delusions, and to bring back the people to 


calm and deliberate 1 inquiry, But the parliament 
testified 
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testified greater credulity than even the vulgar. 

The cry of plot was immediately echoed from one 
house to the other; the country party would not 
let slip such an opportunity of managing the pas- 
sions of the people; the courtiers were afraid of 
being thought disloyal, if they should doubt the 
innocence of the pretended assassins of their king. 
Danby, the prime minister, entered into it very 
furiously ; and though the king told him that he 
had thus given the houses a handle to ruin himself, 
and to disturb the affairs of government, yet this 
minister persevered, till he found the __ s pro- 
gnostic but too true. 

The king himself, whose infery was thus 
threatened and defended, was the only person who 
treated the plot with becoming contempt. He 
made several efforts for stifling an inquiry, which 
was likely to involve the kingdom in confusion, 
and must at any rate hurt his brother, who had 
more than once professed his resolution to defend 
the catholic religion. 

In order to continue and propagate the alarm, 
an address was voted for a solemn fast. It was 
requested that all papers tending to throw light 
upon so horrible a conspiracy might be laid be- 
fore the house, that all papists should remove 
from London, that access should be denied at 
court to all unknown and suspicious persons, 
and that the train-bands in London and West- 
minster should be in readiness to march. They 
voted, after hearing Oates's evidence, that there 
was a damnable and hellish plot contrived and 
carried on by the popish recusants, for assassinat- 
ing and murdering the king, and for rooting out 
the protestant religion. Oates, who had acknow- 
ledged the accusations against his morals to be 

true, 
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true, was, however, recommended by parliament 

to the king. He was lodged in Whitehall, and 

encouraged by a pension of twelve hundred 

ne a 1 to nee in. forging new in- 
rmations. 

The encouragement given to Oates did not fail 
to bring in others also who hoped to profit by 
the delusion of the times. William Bedloe, a 
man, if possible, more infamous than Oates, ap- 
peared next upon the stage. He was, like the 
former, of very low birth, had been noted for 
several cheats and being had travelled over 
many parts of Europe under borrowed names, 
and had frequently passed himself for a man of 
quality. This man, at his own desire, was ar- 
rested at Bristol, and conveyed to London, where 
he declared before the council that he had seen 
the body of sir Edmondsbury Godfrey at Somer- 
set-house, where the queen lived. He said that 
a servant of lord Bellasis offered to give him four 
thousand pounds if he would carry it off. He 
was questioned about the plot, but utterly denied 
all knowledge of it, and also asserted that he had 
no acquaintance with Oates. Next day, however, 
he thought it would be better to share the emo- 
luments of the plot, and he gave an ample ac- 
count of it. This narrative he made to tally as 
well as he could with the information of Oates, 
which had been published; but to render it the 
more acceptable, he added some circumstances 
of his own, still more tremendous, and still more 
absurd, than those of Oates. He said that ten 
thousand men were to be landed from Flanders 
in Burlington- bay, and were immediately to seize 
Hull, He affirmed that the lords Powis and 
Peters had undertaken to raise an army in Rad- 
norſhire; 
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norſnhire; that fifty thousand men were ready to 
rise in London; that he himself had been tam 
pered with to murder a man, and was to receive 
four thousand pounds for that service, beside the 
pope's blessing ; that the king was to be assassi- 
nated, the protestants butchered, and the king- 
dom offered to One, if he would consent to hold 
it of the church; if not, the pope should con- 

tinue to govern without him. He likewise ac- 
cused the lords Carrington and Brudenell, who 


were committed to custody by order of parlia- 


ment. But the most terrible part of all was, that 
Spain was to invade England with forty thou- 
sand men, who were ready at St. Iago in the 
character of pilgrims ; though at this time Spain 
was actually unable to raise ten thousand men 
to supply her ogn garrisons in Flanders. | 

These narrations carry their own refutation 
the infamy of the witnesses, the "contradiction in 
their testimony, the improbability of it, the low 
vulgarity of the information, unlike: what men 


trusted with great affairs would be apt to form, 
all these serve to raise our horror against these 


base villains, and our pity at the delusion of the 
times that could credit such reports. In order 
to give a confident air to the discovery, Bedloe 
published a pamphlet, with this title, © A Narra- 


tive and impartial Discovery of the horrid Popish 


« Plot carried on for the burning and destroying 
te the Cities of London and Westminster with their 
« Suburbs, &c. by Captain William Bedloe, late- 
ly engaged in that horrid Design, and one of the 
« Popish Committees for carrying on such Fires.“ 
The papists were thus become so obnoxious, that 
vote after vote passed against them in the house 


of commons. They were called idolaters; aud 
such 
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such as did not concur in acknowledging the 
truth of the epithet were expelled the ——— with- 
out ceremony. Even the duke of York was per- 
mitted to keep his place in the house by a majority 
of only )]) oo. I would not,” said one of the 
ee „ have so much as a popish man or a 

*« popish woman to remain here, not so much as 
« a popish dog, or a popish bitch, not so much as 
a ͤpopish cat to me or pur about our king.“ 
This was wretched ee Du i was admira- 
bly suited to the times. 

Encouraged by the general voice in ;aheir fa 
vour, the Witnesses, who. all along had enlarged 
their narratives, in proportion as they were gree- 
dily received, went a step further, and ventured 
to accuse the queen. The commons, in an ad- 
dress to the king, gave countenance to this scan- 
dalous accusation; the lords rejected it with be- 
coming disdain. The king received the news of 
it with his usual good humour. They think,“ 
said he, „that I have a mind to a new. wife; but 
« for all that I will not suffer an innocent woman 
c to be abused.“ He immediately ordered Oates 
to be strictly confined, scized his papers, and dis- 
missed his servants. But his favour! with 3 | 
ment soon procured his release. 

Edward Coleman, secretary to the duke of 
York, was the first who was brought to trial, as 
being most obnoxious to those who pretended to 
fear the introduction of popery. His letters 
were produced against him. They plainly tes- 
tified a violent zeal for the catholic cause, and 
that alone at present was sufficient to convict 
him. But Oates and Bedloe came in to make 
his condemnation sure. The former swore that 
he had SENT TRE: guineas to a ruſtian, 

WhO 
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who W to kill the king. The date of 
the transaction he fixed in the month of August, 
but would not fix the particular day. Coleman 
could have proved that he was in the country 
the greatest part of that month, and therefore 
the witness would not be particular. Bedloe 
swore that he had received a commission, signed 
by the superior of the Jesuits, appointing him 
papal secretary of state, and that he had consent- 
ed to the king s assassination. After this unfor- 
tunate man's sentence, thus procured by these 
vipers, many members of both houses offered to 
interpose in his behalf, if he would make an 
ample confession; but as he was, in reality, pos- 
sessed of no treasonable secrets, he would not pro- 
cure life by falsehood and imposture. He suf- 
fered with calmness and constancy, and to the 
last persisted in the xtrorigent Ege en of his 
innocence. | 

The trial of Coleman was rucconded by those 
of Ireland, Pickering, and Grove. Ireland, a 
Jesuit, was accused by Oates and Bedloe, the only 
witnesses against him, that he was one of the fifty 
Jesuits who had signed the great resolve against 
the king. Ireland affirmed, and proved, that he 
was in Staffordshire all the month-of August, a 
time when Oates asserted he was in Do. 
The jury brought him in guilty, and the judge 
commended their verdict. It was in the same 
manner sworn that Pickering and Grove had 
bound themselves by an oath to assassinate the 
king; that they had provided themselves with 
Screwed pistols and silver bullets. They both 
protested their innocence, and were found guilty. 
All these unhappy men went to execution pro- 
testing their innocence; a Circumstance which 

| made 
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made no impression on the spectators; their 
being Jesuits banished even pity from their suf- 
ferings. e | 1 
The animosities of the people, however, seem- 
ed a little appeased by the execution of these 
four; but a new train of evidence was now dis- 
covered, that kindled the flame once more. One 
Miles Prance, a goldsmith, and a professed Ro- 
man- catholic, had been accused by Bedloe of 
being an accomplice in sir Edmondsbury's mur- 
der; and, upon his denial, had been loaded with 
heavy irons, and thrown into the condemned hole, 
a place cold, dark, and noisome. There the 
poor wretch lay groaning, and exclaiming that he 
was not guilty; but being next day carried be- 
fore lord Shaftesbury, and there threatened 'with © 
severe punishment in case of obstinacy, he dea 
manded if a confession would procure his pardon: ' 
Being assured of that, he. had no longer courage 
to resist, but confessed himself an accomplice in 
Godtrey's murder. He soon after, however, re- 
tracted his evidence before the king; but the ame 
rigours being employed against him, he was in 5 
duced once more to confirm his first information. | 
The murder he said was committed in Somerset- 
house, by the contrivance of Gerrard and Kelly, 
two Irish priests ; that Lawrence Hill, footman 
to the queen's treasurer, Robert Green, cushion- 
keeper to her .chapel, and Henry Berry, porter 
of the palace, followed sir Edmondsbury at a 
distance, from ten in the morning till seven in 
the evening; but that passing by Somerset- house, 
Green throwing a twisted handkerchief over his 
head, he was soon strangled, and the body car- 
'1ed to a high chamber in Somerset- house, from 
or 21; =: 88 whence 
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where it was seen by Bedloe. 
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whence it was removed to another apartment, 


Hill, Green, and Berry were tried upon this 


evidence: though Bedloe's narrative and Prance's 


information were totally irreconcileable, and 
though their testimony was invalidated by con- 


trary evidence, all was in vain: the prisoners 


were condemned and executed. They all de- 
nied their guilt at execution; and as Berry died 
a protestant, this circumstance was regarded as 
very considerable. But instead of stopping the 
current of credulity, it only increased the peo- 
ple's animosity against a protestant, who could 
at once be guilty of a popish plot, of murder, and 
of denying it in his last moments. 

This frightful persecution continued for some 
time; and the king, contrary to his own judg- 
ment, was obliged to give way to the popular 
fury. Whitebread, provincial of the Jesuits, 
Fenwick, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of 
them of the same order, were brought to their 
trial: Langhorne soon after. Besides Oates and 
Bedloe, Dugdale, a new witness, appeared against 
the prisoners. This man spread the alarm still 
further, and even asserted that two hundred 
thousand papists in England were ready to take 
arms. The prisoners proved, by sixteen wit- 
nesses from St. Omer's, that Oates was in that 
Seminary at the time he swore he was in Lon- 


don. But, as they were papists, their testimony 


could gain no manner of credit. All pleas availed 
them nothing; the Jesuits and Langhorne were 
condemned and executed, with their latest breath 
denying the crimes for which they died. 


The informers had less success on the trial of 
Sir 


mosity, was acquitted. 


turing so far. 
The earl o 


beheading. 


aged nobleman, 


when the 
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sir George Wakeman, the queen's physician, 
who, though they swore with their usual ani- 
His condemnation would 
have involved the queen in his guilt; and it is 
probable the judge and ju 


ry were afraid of ven- 


6 2 


f Strafford, near two years after, was 
the last man that fell a sacrifice to these bloody 
wretches; the witnesses produced against him 
were Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. Oates 
swore that he saw Fenwick, the Jesuit, deli- 
ver Strafford a commission from the general of 
the J esuits, constituting him paymaster of the 
papal army. Dugdale gave testimony that the 
prisoner had endeavoured to engage him in the 
design of murdering the king. Turberville af- 
firmed that the prisoner, in his own house at 
Paris, had made him the same proposal. The 
clamour and outrage of the populace against the 
prisoner was very great; he was found guilty, 
and condemned to be hanged and quartered; 
but the king changed the sentence into that of 
He was executed on Tower-hill, 
where even his persecutors could not forbear 
Shedding tears at that serene fortitude which 
shone in every feature, motion, and accent of this 
Some other lords, who were 
taken up and imprisoned upon the former evi- 
dence, were tried and acquitted some time after, 
people began to recover from their 


of 
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But while these prosecutions were going for- A. D. 1676. 
ward, raised by the credulity of the people, and 
seconded by the artifice of the parliament, other 
designs equally vindictive were carried on. The 
lord-treasurer Danby was impeached in the house 
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of commons by Seymour his enemy. The 
principal charge against him was his having 
written a letter to Montague, the king's embas- 
sador at Paris, directing him to sell the King's 
good offices at the treaty of Nimeguen to the 
king of France, for a certain sum of money; 
contrary to the general interests of the confede- 
rates, and even those of his own kingdoms, This 
was a charge he could not deny; and though 
the king was more culpable than the minister, 
yet the prosecution was carried on against him 


with rigour. But he had the happiness to find 


the king resolved to defend him. Charles assur- 
ed the parliament that, as he had acted in every 
thing by his orders, he held him as entirely 
blameless; and though he would deprive him of 
all his employments, yet he would positively 
insist on his personal safety. The lords were 


obliged to submit: however, they went on to 


impeach him, and Danby was sent to the Tower; 
but no worse consequences ensued. 

These furious proceedings had all been carried 
on by a house of commons that had now con- 
tinued  undissolved for above seventeen years; 
the king, therefore, was resolved to try a new one, 


which he knew could not be more unmanageable 
than the former. However, the new parhament 
did not in the least abate of the activity and ob- 


stinacy of their predecessors. The king, indeed, 


changed his council, by the advice of sir William 


Temple, and admitted into it several of both 
parties, by which he hoped to appease his op- 
ponents ; but the antipathy to popery had taken 


too fast a possession of men's minds to be re- 


moved by so feeble a remedy. This house re- 


solved to strike at the root of the evil which 


thre ate ned 
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threatened _ from a popish successor; and, 
after some deliberations, a bill was brought in 
for the total exclusion of the duke of Vork from 


the crown of England and Ireland. It was by that 
intended that the sovereignty of these king- 


doms, upon the King's: death or resignation, 
should devolve to the person next in succession 
to the duke; and that all acts of royalty which 
that prince should afterwards perform should 
not only be void, buy deemed treason. This 
important bill passed“ the lower house by a 
majority of seventy- nine. 
Nor did their efforts rest here: the commons 
voted the king's standing army and guards to be 
illegal. They proceeded to establish limits to 
the king's power of imprisoning delinquents at 
will. It was now that the celebrated statute 
called the Habeas-Corpus act was passed, which 
contirms the subject in an absolute security 
from oppressive power. By this act, it was pro- 
hibited to send any one to prisons beyond the 
sea: no judge, under severe penalties, was to 


refuse to any prisoner his writ of habeas corpus, 


by which the gaoler was 'to prodace in court the 
body of the prisoner, whence the writ had its 


name, and to certify the cause of his detainer 


and imprisonment. If the gaol lie within twenty 
miles of the judge, the writ must be obeyed in 
three days, and so proportionably for greater 


distances. Every prisoner must be indicted the 


first term of his commitment, and brought to 


trial the subsequent term. And no man, after 


being enlarged by court, can be re- committed 


for the same offence. 
This law alone would have Tod sufficient to 


endear che parliament that made it to posterity ; 
G 3. and 
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and it would have been well if they had rested 
there. The duke of York had retired to Brus- 
sels during these troubles ; but an indisposition 
of the king led him back to England, to be 
ready, in case of any. sinister accident, to assert 
his right to the throne. After prevailing upon 
his brother to disgrace the duke of Monmouth, 
a natural son of the king's, by one Mrs. Waters, 
and now become very popular, he himself retir- 
ed to Scotland, under pretence of still quieting 
the apptehensions of the English nation; but, in 
reality, to strengthen his interests there. This 
session served still more to inflame the country 
party, who were strongly attached to the duke 
of Monmouth, and were resolved to support him 
against the duke of Vork. Mobs, petitions, 
pope-burnings, were artifices employed to keep 
up the terrors of FE and alarm the court. 
Ihe parliament had shown favour to the various 
tribes of informers, and that served to increase 
the number of these miscreants; but plots them- 
selves also become more numerous. Plot was 
set up against plot; and the people kept still 
suspended in dreadtul apprehension. 

The Meal-Tub Plot, as it was called, was 
brought forward to the public on this occasion. 
One Dangerfield, more infamous, if possible, 
that Oates and Bedloe, a wretch who had been 
set in the pillory, scourged, branded, and trans- 
ported for felony and coining, hatched a plot in 
conjunction with a midwife, whose name was 
Com a Roman- catholic, of abandoned charac- 

Dangerfield began by declaring that there 
was a design on foot to set up a new form of 
government, and remove the king and the royal 
tamily. He communicated this intelligence to 
| | the 
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the king and the duke of York, who supplied 


him with money, and countenanced his discovery. 
He hid some seditious papers in the lodgings of 
one colonel Mansel; and then brought the cus- 
tom- house officers to his apartment, to search 
for smuggled merchandise. The papers were 
found; and the council, having examined the 
affair, concluded they were forged by Danger- 
field. They ordered all the places he frequent- 
ed to be searched; and in the house of Cellier 
the whole scheme of the conspiracy was disco- 
vered upon paper, concealed in a meal- tub, from 
whence the plot had its name. Dangerfield, being 
committed to Newgate, made an ample confes- 
sion of the forgery, which, though probably en- 
tirely of his own contrivance, he ascribed to the 
ear] of Castlemain, the countess of Powis, and 
the five lords in the Tower. He said that the 
design was to suborn witnesses to prove a charge 
of sodomy and perjury upon Oates, to assassinate 
the earl of Shaftesbury, to accuse the dukes of 
Monmouth and Buckingham, the earls of Esse, 
Halifax, and others, of having been concerned 
in the conspiracy against the king and his bro- 
ther. Upon this information the earl of Castle- 
main and the countess of Powis were sent to the 
Tower, and the king himself was suspected of 
encouraging this imposture. | 7 
But it was not by plots alone the adverse 
parties endeavoured to supplant each other. 
Tumultuous petitions, on the one hand, and flat- 
tering addresses on the other, were sent up from 


all quarters. Wherever the country party pre- | 
vailed, petitions, filled with grievances and ap- -. 
prehensions, were sent to the king with an air of 


humble insolence, Wherever the church, or 
G 4 the 
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the court-party prevailed, addresses were framed, 
containing expressions of the highest regard to 
his majesty, and the deepest abhorrence of those 
who endeavoured to 'disturb the public tranquil- 
lity. Thus the nation came to be distinguished 
into Petitioners: and Abhorrers. Whig and Tory 
also were first used as terms of mutual reproach 
at this time. The Whigs were so denominated 
from a cant name given to the four Scotch con- 
venticlers (whig being milk turned sour). 
The Tories were denominated from the Irish 
banditti so called, whose usual manner of bidding 
people deliver was by the Irish word toree, or 
give me. | 

As this parliament seemed eyen to surpass the 
former in jealousy and resentment, the king was 
induced to dissolve it; and could willingly have 
never applicd to another. But his necessities, 

caused by his want of œconomy, and his num- 
berless needy dependents, obliged him to call 

A.D. 1660. another. However, every change seemed only 
to inflame the evil; and his new parliament 
seemed willing to outdo even their predecessors. 
Every step they took betrayed that zeal with 
which they were animated. They voted the 
legality of petitioning to the king; they fell 
with extreme violence on the abhorrers, who, in 
their addresses to the crown, had expressed their 
disapprobation of those petitions. Great num- 
bers of chese were seized by their order, from 
all parts of England, and committed to close 
custody : and the liberty of the subject, which had 
been so carefully guarded by their own recent 
law, was every day violated by their arbitrary 
and capricious commitments. One Stowel of 

| Exeter was the person that put a stopto their 
pro- 
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proceedings; - he refused to obey the serjeant at 


arms who was sent to apprehend him; he stood 
upon his defence, and said he knew no law by 
which they pretended to commit him. The 
house, finding it- equally dangerous to proceed 


or to recede, got off by an evasion. They in- 


serted in their votes, that Stowel was indisposed ; 
and a month's time was allowed him for his re- 
covery. It is happy for the nation, that, should 
the commons at any time overleap the bounds 
of their authority, and order men capriciously to 
be committed to prison, there is no power, in 
case of resistance, that can compel the prisoner 
to submit to their decrees. 
But the chief point which the commons la- 
boured to obtain, was the Exclusion Bill, which, 
though the former house had voted it, was never 
passed into a law. Shaftesbury, and many con- 
siderable men of the party, had rendered them- 
selves so obnoxious to the duke of York, that 
they could find safety in no measure but his ruin. 


Monmouth's friends hoped that the exclusion of 


James would make room for their own 'patron. 
The duke of York's professed bigotry to the ca- 
tholic superstition influenced numbers; and his 
tyranmes, which were practised without controul, 
while he continued in Scotland, rendered his 


name odious to thousands. In a week, therefore, 


after the commencement of the sessions, a mo- 
tion was made for bringing in an exclusion bill, 
and a committee was "appointed for that pur- 
pose. The debates were carried on with great 
violence on both sides; the bill was defended 
by lord Russel, (who had now resigned his office 
of attorney-general), by sir William Jones, sir 
Francis Winnington, sir Harry Capel, sir Wil- 

| __ ham 
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liam Pulteney, colonel Titus, Treby, Hambden, 
and Montague. It was opposed by sir Leoline Jen- 
kins, secretary of state; sir John Ernley, chancel- 
lor of the exchequer; by Hyde, Seymour, and 
Temple : the bill passed by a great majority in the 
house of commons, but was opposed in the house 
of peers with better success. Shaftesbury, Sun- 
derland, and Essex, argued for it. Halifax chiefly 

conducted the arguments against it. The king 
was present during the whole debate, and had the 
pleasure of seeing the bill thrown out by a very 
great majority. All the bishops, except three, voted 
against it; for they were of opinion that the church 


of England was in much greater danger from the 


prevalence of presbyterianism than of popery. 
The commons were extremely mortified and 


enraged at the rejection of their favourite bill; 
and to show how strongly they resented the in- 


dulgence that was shown to popery, they passed 
a bill for easing the protestant dissenters, and for 
repealing such acts as tended to their persecution. 
They proceeded to bring in bills, which though | 
contributing to secure the liberty of the subject, 
yet probably at tliat period were only calculated to 
excite them to insurrection. They had thoughts 
of renewing the triennial act; of continuing "the 
judges in their offices during good behaviour; 
of ordering an association for the defence of his 
majesty's person, and the security of the protes- 
tant religion. They voted that, till the exclu- 
sion bill was passed, they could not, consistent 
with the trust reposed in them, grant the king 
any manner of supply; and to prevent his taking 
other methods to get money, they voted, that 
whoever should hertafter lend, by way of ad- 


vance, any money 1 any branches of the 
king's 
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king's revenue, should be responsible to parlia- 
ment for his conduct. The king, finding that 
there were no hopes of. extorting either money 
or obedience from the commons, came to a re- 
solution of once more dissolving the parliament. 


His usher of the black-rod accordingly came to 


dissolve them, while they were voting that the 
dissenters should be encouraged, and that the 
papists had burned the city of London. 

The parhament thus dissolved, it was con- 
sidered as a doubt, whether the king would ever 
call another: however, the desire he had of be- 
ing supplied with money surmounted his fears 
from every violence a parliament might offer. 
But it had always been supposed that the neigh- 
bourhood of London, at once both potent and 
factious, was an improper place for assembling 
a parliament that would be steadfast in the king's 
interests: he therefore resolved at once to punish 
the Londoners, by showing his suspicions of 
their loyalty; and to reward the inhabitants of 
Oxford, by bringing down his parliament to that 


city. Accordingly a parhament was ordered to A. D. 1681. 


assemble at Oxford, and measures taken on both 
sides to engage the partisans to be strenuous in 
their resolutions. In this, as in all former parlia- 
ments, tae country party predominated: the par ſia- 
mentary leaders came to that city, attended not on] 
by their servants, but with numerous bands of their 
retainers. The four London members were fol- 
lowed by great multitudes wearing ribbons, in 
which were woven these words, © No Popery! No 
Slavery!“ The king was not behind them in the 
number and formiaable appearance of his guards ; 
so that the parliament rather bore the appearance 
of a military congress than of a civil assembly. 
This 
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This 1 trod exactly in the steps of 
the former. The commons, *-ving chosen the 
same speaker who filled the chair last parliament, 
ordered the votes to be printed every day, that 
the public might be acquainted with the sub- 
ject of their deliberations. The bill for exclu- 
sion was more fiercely urged than ever. Ern- 
ley, one of the king's- ministers, proposed that 
the duke should be banished, during life, five 
hundred miles from England; and that, upon 
the king's death, the next heir should be con- 
stituted regent, with regal power. Yet even this 
expedient, which left the duke the bare title 
of king, could not obtain the attention of the 
house. N othing but a total exclusion could 
satisfy them. 

Each party had now fbr some time reviled and 
ridiculed each other in pamphlets and libels; and 
this practice, at last, was attended with an inct- 
dent that deserves notice. One Fitzharris, an 
Irish papist, dependent on the duchess of Ports- 
mouth, one of the king's mistresses, used to sup- 
ply her with these occasional publications. But 
he was resolved to add to their number, by his 
own endeavours; and employed one Everhard, 
a Scotchman, to write a libel against the king 
and the duke of York. The Scot was actually 
a Spy for the opposite party; and, supposing this 
a trick to entrap him, he disceve the whole 


to sir William Waller, an eminent justice of - 


peace; and, to convince him of the truth of his 
information, posted him and two other persons 
privately, where they heard the whole conference 


between Fitzharris and himself. The libel com- 


posed between them was replete with the utmost 


rancour and scurrility. Waller carried the” in- 
telliggenee 
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telligence to the king, and obtained a warrant 


for committing Fitzharris, who happened at that 


very time to have a copy of the libel in his 


pocket. Seeing himself in the hands of a party 
fr m which he expected no mercy, he resolved 
to side with them, and throw the odium of the 
libel upon the court, who, he said, were willing 
to draw up a libe] which should be imputed to 
the exclusioners, and thus render them hateful 
to the people. He enhanced his services with 
the country party by a new popish plot, still 
more tremendous than any of the foregoing. He 
brought in the duke of York as a principal ac- 
comp'-2 in this plot, and as a contriver in the 
murder of sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. 

The king imprisoned Fitzharris; the com- 
mons avowed his cause. They voted that he 


Should be impeached by themselves, to screen him 


from the ordinary forms of justice; the lords 
rejected the impeachment; the commons as- 
serted their right; a commotion was likely to 
ensue ; and the king, to break off the contest, 
went to the house and dissolved the parliament, 
with a fixed resolution never to call another. 

This vigorous measure was a blow that the 
parliament had never expected; and nothing but 
the necessity of the times could have justified the 


king's manner of proceeding. From that mo- 


ment, which ended the parliamentary commo- 
tions, Charles seemed to rule with despotic 
power; and he was resolved to leave the succes- 
sion, to his brother, but clogged with all the 
faults and misfortunes of his own administration. 


His temper, which had always been easy and 


merciful, now became arbitrary, and even cruel ; 
he entertained spies and informers round the 
throne, 
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e and imprisoned all such as he thought 
most daring in their designs. | 
He resolved to humble the presbyterians: these 
were divested of their employments and their 
places, and their offices given to such as held with 
the court, and approved the doctrine of non- resist- 
ance. The clergy began to testify their zeal and 
their principles by - their writings and their ser- 
mons; but though among these the partisans of the 
King were the most numerous, those of the oppo- 
site faction were the most enterprising. - The king 
openly espoused the cause of the former; and thus 
placing himself at the head of a faction, he deprived 
the city of London, which had long headed the 
Fopular party, of their charter, It was not till aft- 
er an abject submission that he restored it to them, 
having previously subjected the election of their 
magistrates to his immediate authority. 

Terches also were not wanting to confirm 
this new species of monarchy. Fitzharris was 
brought to his trial before a jury, and condemned 
and executed. The whole gang of spies, wit- 
nesses, informers, suborners, which had long 
been encouraged and supported by the leading 
patriots, finding now. that the king was entirely 
master, they turned short upon their ancient driv- 
ers, and offered their evidence against those 

who had first put them in motion. The king's 
ministers, with a horrid satisfaction, oave them 
countenance and encouragement ; so that soon 
the same cruelties and the same 1njustice were 
practised against presbyterian schemes that had 
been employed against catholic treasons. 

Ihe first person that fell under the displeasure 
of the ministry was one Stephen College, a 


London joiner, who had become 50 noted for 
his 
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his zeal against popery, that he went by the name 
of the Protestant joiner. He had attended the 
city- members to Oxford, armed with sword and 
pistol; he had sometimes been heard to speak 
irreverently of the king, and was now presented 
by the grand jury of London as guilty of sedi- 
tion. The sheriffs of London were in strong 
opposition to the court; and the grand jury, 
named by them, rejected the bill against College. 
However, the court were not to be foiled so; 
they sent the prisoner to Oxford, where the trea- 
son was said to have been committed, and there 
tried him before a partial judge and a packed jury. 
He was accused by Dugdale, Turberville, and 
others, who had already given evidence against 
the catholics; and the nation saw themselves re- 
duced to a ridiculous dilemma upon their testi- 
mony. The jury, who were royalists, could not 
accept their evidence, as they believed them to 
be abandoned liars; nor yet could they reject it, 
as they were taught by their opponent to think 
them sufficient evidence for conviction. College 
defended himself with great presence of mind, 
and invalidated their testimonies. But all was in 
vain. The jury, after half an hour's delibera- 
tion, brought him in guilty, and the spectators 
testified their inhuman pleasure with a shout of 
applause. He bore his fate with unshaken forti- 
tude, and at the place of execution denied the 
crime for which he had been condemned. 

But higher vengeance was demanded by the 
king, whose resentment was chiefly levelled against 
the earl of Shaftesbury ; and not without reason. 
No sums were spared to seek for evidence, and 
even to suborn witnesses, against this intriguing 
and formidable man. A bill of indictment 

being 
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being ib to the grand jury, witnesses were 
examined, who swore to such incredible circum- 
stances as must have invalidated their testimony, 
even if they had not been branded as perjured 
villains. Among his papers, indeed, a draught 
of an association was found, which might have 
been construed into treason; but it was not in 
the earls hand-writing, nor could his adversaries 
prove that he had ever communicated this scheme 


to any body, or signified his approbation of any 


such project. T he sheriffs had summoned a 
jury whose principles coincided with those of 
the earl: and that probably, more than any want 
of proof, procured his safety. 

The power of the crown by this time n 
irresistible: the city of London having been de- 
prived of the charter, which was restored only 
upon terms of submission, and the giving up the 
nomination of their own magistrates, was s0 
mortifying a circumstance, that all the other cor- 
Porations in England soon began to fear the same 
treatment, and were successively induced to sur- 
render their charters into the hands of the king. 
Considerable sums were exacted for restoring 


these charters; and all the offices of power and 


profit were left at the disposal of the crown. Re- 
sistance now, however justifiable, could not be 
safe; and all prudent men saw no other expe- 
dient, but peaceably submitting to the present 
grievances. But there was a party in England 
that still cherished their former ideas of freedom, 
and were resolved ta hazard every danger in its 
defence. 5 5 

This, like all other combinations, was made 
up of men, some guided by principle to the sub- 


version of the present N power, some by 
interest, 
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interest, and still many more by revenge. Some 
time before, in the year 1681, the king had 
been seised with a fit of sickness, at Windsor, 
which gave a great alarm to the public. Shaftes- 
bury had even then attempted to exclude the 
duke of York from the succession, and united 
with the duke of Monmouth, lord Russel, and 
lord Grey: in case of the king's death, they 
conspired to rise in arms, and vindicate their opi- 
nions by the sword. Shafesbury's imprisonment 
and trial for some time put a stop to these designs; 
but they soon revived with his release. Mon- 
mouth engaged the earl of Macclesfield, lord 
Brandon, sir Gilbert Gerrard, and other gentle- 
men in Cheshire. Lord Russel fixed a corre- 
spondence with sir William Courtney, sir Francis 
Row les, and sir Francis Drake, who promised 
to raise the West. Shaftesbury, with one Fer- 
guson, an independent clergyman, and a restless 
plotter, managed the city, upon which the con- 
federates chiefly relied. It was now that this 
turbulent man found his schemes most likely 
to take effect. After the disappointment and 
destruction of a hundred plots, he at last began 

to be sure of the present.' Bur this scheme, like 
all the former, was disappointed. The caution of 
lord Russel, who induced the duke of Monmouth 
to put off the enterprise, saved the kingdom from 
the horrors of civil war; while Shaftesbury was 
so struck with a sense of his impending danger, 
that he left his house, and, lurking about the city, 
attempted, but in vain, to drive the Londoners 
into open insurrection. At last, enraged at the 
numberless cautions and delays which clogged and 
defeated his projects, he threatened to begin 
with his friends alone. However, after a long 
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struggle between fear and rage, he ont all 
hopes-of success, and fled out of the kingdom to 
Amsterdam, where he ended his turbulent life 
Soon after, without being pitied by his friends, or 
feared by his enemies. 

The loss of Shaftesbury, though it retarded 


the views of the conspirators, did not suppress 


them. A council of six was erected, consistin 

of Monmouth, Russel, Essex, Howard, Alger- 
non Sidney, and John Hambden, grandson to 
the great man of that name. These corresponded 
with Argyle and the malcontents in Scotland, and 
resolved to prosecute the scheme of the insur- 
rection, though they widely differed in princi- 
ples from each other. Monmouth aspired at the 


crown; Russe] and Hambden proposed to ex- 


clude the duke of York from the succession, and 
redress the grievances of the nation; Sidney was 
for restoring the republic, and Essex joined in 
the same wish. Lord Howard was an abandoned 
man, who, having no principles, sought to em- 
broil the nation, to gratify his private interest in 
the confusion. 

Such were the leaders of this conspiracy, and 
such their motives. But there was also a set of 
subordinate conspirators, who frequently met to- 
gether, and carried on projects quite unknown 
to Monmouth and his council. Among these 
men was colonel Rumsey, an old republican of- 
ficer, together with lieutenant-colonel Walcot, 


of the same stamp, Goodenough, under-sheriff of 


London, a zealous and noted party-man, Fer- 
guson, an independent minister, and several at- 
torneys, merchants, and tradesmen of London. 
But Rumsey and Ferguson were the only persons 
that had access to the great leaders of the con- 
spiracy. 
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spiracy. These men in their meetings embraced 
the most desperate resolutions. They proposed 
to assassinate the king in his way to Newmarket: 
Rumbal, one of the party, possessed a farm upon 
that road called the Rye-house, and from thence 
the conspiracy was denominated the Rye-house- 
Plot: They deliberated upon a scheme of stop- 
ping the king's coach, by overturning a cart on 
the highway at this place, and shooting him 
through the hedges. The house in which the 
king lived at Newmarket took fire accidentally, 
and he was obliged to leave Newmarket eight 


days sooner than was expected, to which circum- 


Stance his safety was ascribed. | 

Among the conspirators was one Keiling, who, 
finding himself in danger of a prosecution for 
arresting the lord- mayor of London, resolved to 
earn his pardon by discovering this plot to the 
ministry. Colonel Rumsey, and West a law- 


yer, no sooner understood that this man had in- 


formed against them, than they agreed to save 
their lives by turning king's evidence, and they 
surrendered themselves accordingly. Sheppard, 
another conspirator, being apprehended, confessed 
all he knew, and general orders were soon issued 
out for apprehending the rest of the leaders of 
the conspiracy. Monmouth absconded; Russel 
was sent to the Tower; Grey escaped ; Howard 
was taken, concealed in a chimney; Essex, Sid- 
ney, and Hambden, were soon after arrested, and 
had the mortification to find lord Howard an evi- 

dence against them. | 
Walcot was first brought to trial and con- 
demned, together with Hone and Rouse, *two 
associates in the conspiracy, upon the evidence 
of Rumsey, West, and Sheppard. They died 
KM 2 penitent, 
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penitent, acknowledging the justice of the sen- 
tence by which they were executed. A, much 
greater sacrifice was shortly after to follow. This 
was the lord Russel, son of the earl of Bedford, 
a nobleman of numberless good qualities, and 
led into this conspiracy from a conviction of the 
duke of York's intentions to restore popery. 
He was liberal, popular, humane, and brave. 
All his virtues were so many crimes in the pre- 
sent suspicious disposition of the court. The 
chief evidence against him was lord Howard, a 
man of very bad character, one of the conspira- 
tors, who was now contented to take life upon 
such terms, and to accept of infamous safety. 
This witness swore that Russel was engaged in 
the design of an insurrection; but he acquitted 
him, as did also Rumsey and West, of being privy 
to the assassination. His own candour would not 
allow him to deny the design in which he really 
was concerned; but his own confession was not 
sufficient to convict him. To the fact which 
principally aimed at his life there was but one 
witness, and the law required two: this was over- 
ruled; for justice, during this whole reign, was 
too weak for the prevailing party. The jury, who 
were zealous royalists, after a short deliberation, 
brought the prisoner in guilty. After his condem- 

nation the king was strongly solicited in his fa- 
vour. Even money, to the ar:ount of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds, was offered to the duchess 
of Portsmouth, by the old earl of Bedford, lord 
Russel's father. The king was inexorable. He 
dreaded the principles and popularity of this no- 
bleman, and resented his former activity in pro- 
moting the bill of exclusion. Lord Cavendish, 
the intimate friend of Russel, offered to effect 
his 
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his escape, by exchanging. apparel with him, 
and remaining a prisoner in his room. The 
duke of Monmouth sent a message to him, offer- 
ing to surrender himself, if he thought that 
step would contribute to his safety. Lord Rus- 
sel generously rejected both these expedients, and 
resigned himself to his fate with admirable forti- 
tude. His consort, the daughter and heiress of 
the earl of Southampton, finding that all suppli- 
cations were vain, took leave of her husband 
without Shedding a tear; while, as he parted 
from her, he turned to those about him N ow,” 

said he, © the bitterness of death is. over.” A 
little before the sheriffs conducted him to the 


scaffold, he wound up his watch“ I have now 


done with time,“ aid he, and must henceforth 
think of eternity.“ The scaffold for his exe- 
cution was erected in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ; he laid 
his head on the block without the least change of 
countenance, and at two strokes it was Severed 
from- his body: 

The celebrated Algernon Sidney, son to the 
earl of Leicester, was next brought to his trial. 
He had been formerly engaged in the parlia- 
mentary army against the late king, and was 
even named on the high court of justice that 
tried him, but had not taken his seat among 
the judges. He had ever opposed Cromwell's 
usurpation, and went into voluntary banish- 
ment upon the restoration. His affairs, how- 
ever, requiring his return, he applied to the 
king for a pardon, and obtained his request. 
But all his hopes and all his reasonings were 
formed upon republican principles. For his 
adored republic he had written and fought, and 
went into banishment, and ventured to ws 
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It may easily be conceived how obnoxious a man 


of such principles was to a court that now was 
not even content with limitations. to its power, 
They went so far as to take illegal methods to 
procure his condemnation. The only witness 
that deposed against Sidney was lord Howard, 
and the law required two. In order, therefore, 
to make out a second witness, they had recourse 
to a very extraordinary expedient, In ransack- 
ing his closet, some discourses on government 
were found in his own hand-writing, containing 
principles favourable to liberty, and in them- 
selves no way subversive of a limited govern- 
ment. By overstraining some of these, they were 
construed into treason. It was in vain he alleged 
that papers were no evidence; that it could not 
be proved they were written by him; that, if 
roved, the papers themselves contained nothing 
riminal. His defence was over- ruled; the vio- 
lent and inhuman Jefferies, who was now chief- 
justice, easily prevailed on a partial jury to bring 
175 in guilty, and his execution followed soon 
after. One can scarce contemplate the transac- 
tions of this reign without horror. Such a picture 


of factious guilt on each side, a court at once im- 
mersed in sensuality and blood, a people armed 
against each other with the most deadly animosity, 


and no single party to be found with sense enough 


to stem the general torrent of rancour and factious 


suspicion. — | 
Hambden was tried soon after; and as there 


was nothing to affect his life, he was fined forty 


thousand pounds. Holloway, a merchant of 
Bristol, who had fled to the West-Indies, was 
brought over, condemned, and executed. Sir 
Thomas Armstrong also, who had fled to Hol- 

| | Ind, 
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land, was brought over, and shared the same 
fate. Lord Essex, who had been imprisoned in 
the Tower, was found in an apartment with his 
throat cut; but whether he was guilty of suicide, 
or whether the bigotry of the times might not 
have induced some assassin to commit the crime, 
camot mow be known, TT 
This was the last blood that was shed for an 
imputation of plots or conspiracies, which conti- 
nued during the greatest part of this reign. Ne- 
vertheless the cruelty and the gloomy suspicion 
of the duke of York, who, since the dissolution 
of the last parliament, daily came into power, was 
dreadful to the nation. Titus Oates was fined a 
hundred thousand pounds for calling him a popish 
traitor, and he was imprisoned till he could pay it, 
which he was utterly incapable of. A like illegal 
sentence was passed upon Dutton Colt for the 
same offence. Sir Samuel Barnardiston was fined 
ten thousand pounds, for having,. in some private 
letters, reflected on the government. Of all those 
who were concerned in the late conspiracy, scarce 
one escaped the severity of the court except the 
duke of Monmouth, and he was the most culpa- 
ble of any. | 
At this period, the government of Charles was 
as absolute as that of any monarch in Europe; 
but to please his subjects by an act of popula- 
rity, he judged it proper to marry the lady Anne, 
his niece, to prince George, brother to the king 
of Denmark. This was the last transaction of 
this extraordinary reign. The king was seized 
with a sudden fit, which resembled an apoplexy; 
and though he was recovered from it by bleed- 
ing, yet he languished only for a few days, and 
H 4 5 then 
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then expired, in the fifty-ninth. year of his age, 


and the twenty fifth of his reign. During his 
illness, some clergymen of the church of Eng- 
land attended him, to whom he discovered a total 


indifference. Catholic priests were brought to 
his bed- side, and from their hands he received the 

rites of their communion. Two papers were 
found in his closet, containing arguments in favour 
of that persuasion. These were soon after pub- 


lished by James his successor, by which he greatly 
injured his own rere _ his becher s me- 


mory. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
JAMES II. 


Tu E duke of York, who succeeded his A. D. 1635. 
brother by the title of king James the Second, 
had been bred a papist by his mother, and 
was strongly bigoted to his principles. It is 
the property of that religion almost ever to con- 
tract the sphere of the understanding; and un- 
til people are in some measure disengaged from 
its prejudices, it is impossible to lay a just claim 
to extensive vicws, or consistency of design. 
The intellects of this prince were naturally 


weak; and the education he had received ren- 
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dered: him still more feeble. He therefore con- 
eived the impracticable project of - reigning in 
the. arbitrary manner of his predecessor, and of 
changing the established religion of his country, 
at 'a_time when his person was hated, and the 
established religion passionately loved. The 
people, though they despised the administration 
of his predecessor, yet loved the king. They 
were willing to bear with the faults -of one, 
whose whole behaviour was a continued instance 
of affability; but they were by no means willing 
to grant the same indulgence to James, as. they 
knew him to be n proud, bigoted, and 
cruel. 

His reign began: with acts of imprudence. : All 
the customs, and the greater part of the excise, 
that had been voted to the late king for his life 
only, were levied by James, without a new act 
for that purpose. He likewise went openly to 
mass with all the ensigns of his dignity, - and 
even sent one Caryl as his agent to Rome, to 
make submissions to the pope, and to pave the 
way for the re-admission of England into the 
bosom of the catholic church. These were but 


inauspicious symptoms in the very beginning of 
his reign; but the progress no way fell short of the 


commencement. 

He had, long before the beginning . of his 
reign, had an intrigue with Mrs. Sedley, whom 
he "abterwards created countess of Dorchester ; 
but being now told that, as he was to convert 
his people, the sanctity of his manners ought to 
correspond with his professions, Mrs. Sedley 
was discarded, and he resigned himself to the 


advice of the queen, who was as much governed 


by priests as he. 


From the suggestions "of these 
men, 
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men, and particularly the Jesvits, all measures 
were taken. One day, when the Spanish em- 
bassador ventured to advise his majesty against 
placing too much confidence in such kind of 
people, —“ Is it not the custom in Spain,“ said 
James, © for the king to consult with his con- 
« fessor?“ © Ves, answered the embassador, 
« and that is the reason our affairs succeed 80 
ce very ill.“ | | 3 
But though his actions might serve to de- 
monstrate his aims, yet his first parliament, which 
was mostly composed of zealous Tories, were 
stongly biassed to comply with all the measures 
of the crown. They voted ungnimously that 
they would settle on the present king, during 
life, all the revenue enjoyed by the late king 
until the time of his decease. For this favour, 
James assured them of his resolution to secure 


them in the full enjoyment of their laws; but 


no answer could be extorted from him with re- 
gard to religion, for that he was secretly resolved 
to alter. 3 
To pave the way for his intended conversion 
of the kingdom, it was necessary to undeceive 
them with regard to the late rumour of a popish 
plot; and Oates, the contriver, was the first ob- 
ject of royal indignation. He was tried for 
perjury on two indictments. One, for swearing 
that he was present at a consultation of Jesuits 
in London the twenty- fourth of April 1679; 
and another for swearing that father Ireland was 
in London in the beginning of September of the 
Same year. He was convicted on the evidence 
of above two and twenty persons on the first, 
and of twenty-seven on the latter indictment. 
His sentence was to pay a fine of a thousand 
| marks 
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marks on each indictment; to be whipped, on 
two different days, from Aldgate to Newgate, 
and from Newgate to Tyburn; to be impri- 
soned during life, and to be pillored five times 
every year. Oates, long accustomed to a life 
of infamy and struggle, supported himself under 
every punishment that justice could inflict. He 
avowed his innocence, called heaven to witness 
his veracity; and he knew that there was a large 
party who were willing to take his word. 
Though the whipping was so cruel, that it ap- 
peared evidently the intention of the court to 
put him to death by that dreadful punishment, 
yet Oates survived it all, and lived to king Wil- 
liam's reign, when he had a pension of four hun- 
dred pounds a year settled upon him. Thus 
Oates remains as a stain upon the times in every 
part of his conduct. It is a stain upon them 
that he was first believed, it is a stain upon 
them that he was caressed, that he was tyranni- 
cally punished, and that he was afterwards re- 
warded. JJ 8 | 
Monmouth, who had been, since his last con- 
Spiracy, pardoned, but ordered to depart the 
kingdom, had retired to Holland. Being dis- 
missed from thence by the prince of Orange, 
upon James's accession he went to Brussels, where, 
finding himself still pursued by the king's seve- 
rity, he resolved to retaliate, and make an at- 
tempt upon the kingdom. He had ever been 
the darling of the people, and some averred that 
Charles had married his mother, and owned 
Monmouth's legitimacy at his death. The duke 
of Argyle seconded his views in Scotland, and 
they formed the scheme of a double insurrec- 
tion; so that while Monmouth should attempt 
| | o 
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to make a rising in the West, Argyle was also to 
try his endeavours in the North. . 
Argyle was the first who landed in Scotland, 
where he published his manifestoes, put himself at 
the head of two thousand five hundred men, and 


strove to influence the people in his cause. But A. D. 1685. 


a formidable body of the king's forces comin 
against him, his army fell away, and he himself, 
after being wounded in attempting to escape, was 
taken prisoner by a peasant, who found him 
standing up to his neck in a pool of water. He 
was from thence carried to Edinburg, where, 
after enduring many indignities with a gallant 
spirit, he was publicly executed. | 
The fate of Argyle was but a bad encourage- 
ment to the unfortunate Monmouth, who was 
by this time landed in Dorsetshire, with scarce a 
hundred followers. However, his name was 80 
popular, and so great was the hatred of the people 
both for the person and religion-of James, that 
in four days he had assembled a body of above 
two thousand men. They were indeed all of them 
the lowest of the people, and his declarations 
were suited entirely to their prejudices. He called 
the king the duke of York, and denomirated him 
a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, and a popish 
usurper. He imputed to him the fire of London, 
the murder of Godfrey and Essex, and even the 
poisoning the late king. | 
The parliament. was no sooner informed of 
Monmouth's landing, than they presented an 
address to the king, assuring him of their loy- 
alty, zeal, and assistance. The duke of Albemarle, 
raising a body of four thousand militia, advanced, 
in order to block him up in Lyme; but finding 
| his 
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his soldiers disaffected to the king, he soon after 
retreated with precipitation. 
In the mean time, the duke advanced to Taun- 


F ' | 
ton; where he was reinforced by considerable num- 


bers. Twenty young maids of some rank pre- 
Sented Monmouth with a pair of colours, their 


handywork, together with a copy of the Bible. 
There he aſſumed the title of king, and was pro- 
claimed with great solemnity. His numbers had 


now increased to six thousand men; and he was 
obliged every day, for want of arms, to dismiss 
numbers, who crowded to his standard. He en- 
tered Bridgewater, Wells, and Frome, and was 
proclaimed in all those places; but he lost the 
hour of action, in receiving and claiming these 
empty honours. | 

The king was not a little alarmed at his inva- 
sion; but still more at the success of an under- 
taking that at first appeared so desperate. Six re- 
giments of British troops were called over from 
Holland, and a body of regulars, to the number 
of three thousand men, were sent, under the com- 
mand of the earl of Feversham, and Churchill, to 
check the progress of the rebels. They took post 
at Sedgemore, a village in the neighbourhood of 
Bridgewater, and were joined by the militia of the 
country in considerable numbers. It was there 
that Monmouth resolved, by a desperate effort, to 
lose his lite or gain the kingdom. The negligent 
disposition made by Feversham invited him to the 
attack; and his faithful followers showed what 
courage and principle could do against discipline 
and superior numbers. They drove the royal in- 
fantry from their ground, and were upon the point 
of gaining the victory, when the misconduct of 


Monmouth, 


2 
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Monmouth, and the cowardice of lord Gray, who 
commanded the horse, brought all to ruin. This 
nobleman fled at the first onset; and the rebels 
--being charged in flank by the victorious army, 
gave way, after three hours“ contest. About three 
hundred were killed in the engagement, and a 
thousand in the pursuit; and thus ended an enter- 

prise rashly begun and feebly conducted. _ 
Monmouth fled from the field of battle above 
twenty miles, -till his horse sunk under him ; he 
then exchanged cloaths with a shepherd, fled 
on foot, attended by a German count, who 
had accompanied him from Holland. Being 
quite exhausted with hunger and fatigue, they 
both lay down in a field, and covered them- 
selves with fern. The shepherd being fund in 
Monmouth's cloaths by the pursuers, increased 
the diligence of the search; and by the means 
of blood-hounds he was detected in his miserable 
situation with raw pease in his pocket, which he 
had gathered in the fields to sustain life. He 
burst into tears when seised by his enemies, and 
petitioned, with abject submission, for life. He 
wrote the most submissive letters to the king; 
and that monarch, willing to feast his eyes with 
the miseries of a fallen enemy, gave him an au- 
dience. At this interview the duke fell upon 
his knees, and begged his life in the most hu- 
miliating terms. He even signed a paper, offered 
him by the king, declaring his own illegitima- 
cy; and then the stern tyrant assured him, that 
his crime was of such a nature as could not be 
pardoned. The duke, perceiving that he had 
nothing to hope from the clemency of his uncle, 
recollected his spirits, rose up, and retired with 
an air of disdain, He was followed to the 
| Scaffold 
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scaffold with great compassion from the popu- | 
lace. He warned the executioner not to fall into 
the same error which he had committed in be- 
heading Russel, where it had been necessary to 
redouble the blow. But this only increased the 
Severity of his punishment, the man was seized 
with an universal trepidation, and he struck a 
feeble blow; upon which the duke raised his 
head from the block, as if to reproach him; he 
gently laid down his head a second time, and 
the executioner struck him again and again to no 
purpose. He at last threw the axe down; but the 
Sheriff compelled him to resume the attempt, and 
at two blows more the head was severed from the 
body. Such was the end of James, duke of 
Monmouth, the darling of the English people. 
He was brave, sincere, and good-natured, open 
to flattery, and consequently seduced into an en- 
terprise which exceeded his capacity. 

But it were well for the insurgents, and for- 
tunate for the king, if the blood that was now 
Shed had been thought a sufficient expiation for 
the late offence, The victorious army behaved 
with the most savage cruelty to the prisoners 
taken after the battle. Feversham, immediately 
after the victory, hanged up above twenty pri- 
Soners; and was proceeding in his executions, 
when the bishop of Bath and Wells warned him 
that these unhappy men were now by law enti- 
tled to trial, and that their execution would be 
deemed a real murder. Nineteen were put to 
death in the same manner at Bridgewater, by 
colonel Kirke, a man of a savage and bloody 
disposition. This vile fellow, practised in the 
arts of slaughter at Tangier, where he served in 


garrison, took a pleasure in committing instances 
of 


| FRIED "IF: 


of wanton barbarity. He ordered a certain num 


ber to be put to death, while he and his company 
were drinking the king's health. Observing 


their feet to shake in the agonies of death, he 
cried that they should have music to their danc- 


ing, and ordered the trumpets to sound. He 


ravaged the whole country, without making any 
distinction between friend or foe... His on regi- 


ment, for their peculiar barbarity, went by the 
name of Kirke's Lambs. A story is told of his 
offering a young woman the life of her brother, 


in case she consented to his desires, which, when 


she had done, he showed her her brother hanging 
out of the window. But this is told of several 
others, who have been notorious. for eruelty, ang 
may be the tale of malignity. : 

But the military severities of the . 
were still inferior to the legal slaughters com- 
mitted, by judge Jefferies, who was sent down to 
try the delinquents. The natural brutality of this 
man's temper was inflamed by continual intoxi- 
cation. He told the prisoners that if they 
would save him the trouble of trying them they 
might- expect. Some favour, otherwise he would 
execute the law upon them with the utmost se- 
verity. Many poor wretches were thus allured 
into a confession, and found that it only hastened 
their destruction. No less than eighty were ex- 
ecuted at Dorchester; and, on the whole, at Ex- 
eter, Taunton, and Wells, two hundred and 
fifty-one are computed to have fallen by the 
hand of justice. Women were not exempted 
from the general severity, but suffered for har- 
bouring their nearest kindred. Lady Lisle, 
though the widow of a regicide, was herself a 
loyalist. She was apprehended for having shel- 

vo L. III. I tered 
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ter-d in her house two fugitives from the battle 
of Sedgemore. She proved that she was ignorant 
of their crime when she had given them protec- 
tion, and the jury seemed inclined to compassion: 
they twice brought in a favourable verdict; but 
they were as often sent back by Jefferies, with 
menaces and reproaches, and at last were con- 
Strained to give a verdict against the prisoner. 

But the fate of Mrs. Gaunt was still moret er- 
rible. Mrs. Gaunt was an anabaptist, noted for 
her beneficence, which she had extended to per- 
sons of all professions and persuas ions. One of 
the rebels knowing her humane character, had 
recourse to her in his distress, and was conceal- 
ed by her. The abandoned villain hearing that 
a reward and indemnity was offered to such as 
informed against criminals, came in, and be- 
trayed his protectress. His evidence was incon- 
restable; the proofs were strong against her; he 
was pardoned for his treachery, _ she burned 
alive for her benevolence. 

The work of slaughter went forward. One 
Cornish, a sheriff, who had been long obnoxious 
to the court, was accused by Goodenough, now 
turned a common informer, and, in the space of 
a week, was tried, condemned, and executed. 
After his death, the perjury of the witnesses ap- 
peared so flagrant, that the king himself ex- 
pressed some regret, granted his estate to the 
family, and condemned the witnesses to perpe- 
tual imprisonment. Jefferies, on his return, was 
immediately created a. peer, and was soon after 
vested with the dignity of chancellor. This 
showed the people that all the former cru- 
elties were pleasing to the king, and that he was 
resolved to fix his throne upon severity. | 

It 
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It was not to be supposed that these slaughters 
could acquire the king the love or the confi- 
dence of his people; yet he thought this a very 
favourable juncture for carrying on his schemes 
of religion and arbitrary power. Such attempts 
in Charles, however unjust, were in some mea- 
sure politic, as he had a republican faction to 
contend with; and it might have been prudent 
then to overstep justice, in order to obtain se- 
curity. But the same designs in James were as 


imprudent as they were impractic..ble; the re- 


publicans were then diminished to an inconsider- 
able number, and the people were sensible of 
the advantages of a limited monarchy. How- 


ever, James began to throw off the mask; and 


in the house of commons, by his speech, he 
seemed to think- himself exempted from all rules 
of prudence or necessity of dissimulation. He 
told the house that the militia were found by 
experience to be of no use; that it was necessary 
to augment the standing army; and that he had 
employed a great many catholic officers, in 
whose favour he had thought proper to dispense 


with the test required to be taken by all intrust- 


ed by the crown: he found them useful, he said, 
and he was determined to keep them employed. 
These stretches of power naturally led the lords 
and commons into some degree of opposition; 
but they soon acquiesced in the king's measures; 
and then the parliament was dissolved for their 
tardy compliance. This was happy for the na- 
tion; for it was perhaps impossible to pick out 
another house of commons that could be more 
ready to acquiesce in the measures of the crown. 
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Was to secure a catholic interest in the privy 
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council. Accordingly, four catholic lords were 
admitted ; Powis, Arundel, Bellasis, and Dover. 
The king made no secret of his desires to have 
his courtiers converted to his own religion; 
Sunderland, who saw that the only way to pre- 
ferment was by popery, scrupled not to gain fa- 
vour at that price. Rochester, the treasurer, 
was turned out of his office, because he refused 
to conform. In these schemes, James was en- 
tirely governed by the counsels of the queen 
and of his confessor, father Peters, a Jesuit,' 
whom he soon after created a privy-counsellor. 
Even in Ireland, where the duke of Ormond 
had long supported the royal cause, this noble- 
man was displaced as being a protestant; and 
the lord Tyrconnel, a furious Roman- catholic, 
was placed in his stead. The king one day, in 
his attempts to convert his subjects, stooped 50 
low as colonel Kirke; but this daring. soldier 
. told him that he was pre-engaged, for he had 
promised the king of Morocco, when he was 
' quartered at Tangiers, that if he ever changed 
his religion, he would turn Mahometan. 

It could not be expected that the favour shown 
by James to the catholics would be tamely borne 
by the members of the English church. They 
had hitherto, indeed, supported the king against 
his republican enemies, and to their assistance he 
chiefly owed his crown ; but finding his parti- 
ality to the catholics, the clergy of the, church 
of England began to take the alarm, and com- 
menced an opposition to court- measures. The 
pulpits now thundered against popery, and it was 
urged that it was more formidable from the sup- 
port granted it by the king. It was in vain that 
James attempted to impose silence on these topics; 

instead 
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instead of avoiding the controversy, the protestant 


preachers pursued it with still greater warmth. 
Among those who distinguished themselves on 
this occasion, was one doctor Sharpe, a clergyman 
of London, who declaimed with just severity 
against those who had changed their religion, 
by such arguments as the popish missionaries 
were able to produce. This being supposed to 
reflect upon the king, gave great offence at 
court; and positive orders were given to the 


bishop of London to suspend Sharp till his ma- 


jesty's pleasure should be farther known. The 
bishop refused to comply; and the king resolved 
to punish the bishop himself for disobedience 

To effect his designs, he determined to revive 
the high- commission court, which had given the 
nation so much disgust in the times of his fa- 
ther, and which had been for ever abolished by 
act of parliament. But the laws were no obstacle 
to James, when they combated his inclination. 


An ecclesiastical commission was issued out anew, 


by which seven commissioners were invested with 
a full and unlimited authority over the whole 
church of England. This was a blow to the 
church which alarmed the kingdom; and could 
the authority of this court take place, the king's 
intentions of converting the nation would natu- 
rally follow. Before this tribunal, the bishop 
was summoned; and not only he, but Sharpe, 
che preacher, were suspended. 

Ihe next step was to allow a liberty of con- 
science to all sectaries; and he was taught to 
believe that the truth of the catholic religion 


would then, upon a fair trial, gain the victory. In 


such a case, the same power that granted liberty 
of conscience might restrain it, and the catholic 
12 religion 
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religion alone be then permitted to predominate, 
He therefore issued a declaration of general in- 
dulgence, and asserted that nonconformity to 
the established religion was no longer penal. In 
order to procure a favourable reception to this 
edict, he began by paying court to the dissent- 
ers, as if it had been principally intended for 
their benefit. But that sect was too cunning and 
suspicious to be so deceived. They knew that 
the king only meant to establish his own religion 
at the expense of theirs; and that both his own 
temper, and the genius of popery, had nothing 
They 
dissembled, however, their distrust for a while; 
and the king went on silently applauding him- 
self on the success of his schemes. 

But his measures were caution itself in Eng- 


land, compared with those which were carried 


on in Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland, he 


ordered his parliament to grant a toleration to 


the catholics only, without ever attempting to 


intercede for the dissenters, who were much more 


numerous. In Ireland, the protestants were to- 
tally expelled from all offices of trust and profit, 
and the catholics were put in their places. Tyr- 
connel, who was vested with full authority there, 
carried over, as chancellor, one Fitton, a man who 
had been taken from a Jail, and who had been 
convicted of forgery and other crimes. This 
man, a zealous catholic, was heard to say, from 


the bench, that all protestants were rogues, and 


that there was not one among forty thousand 

that was not a traitor, a rebel, and a villain. 
These severe measures had sufficiently disgusted 
every part of the British empire; but to com- 
plete his work, for James did nothing by halves, 
| he 
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sador- extraordinary to Rome, in order to express 


his obedience to the pope, and to reconcile 


his kingdoms: to the catholic communion. Ne- 
ver was there so much contempt thrown. upon 
an embassy that was $0 boldly undertaken. The 
court of Rome expected but little success from 
measures so blindly conducted. They were 
sensible that the king was openly striking at 
those laws and opinions which it was his busi- 
ness to undermine in silence and security. The 
cardinals were even heard facetiously to declare, 
that the king should be excommunicated, for 
thus endeavouring to overturn the small remains 
of popery that yet subsisted in England. The 
only proof of complaisance which the king re- 
ceived from his holiness, was his sending a nun- 
cio into England, in return for the embassy that 
was sent to him. E | 

This failed not to add to the general discon- 
tent; and the people supposed that he could never 
be so rash as, contrary to express act of parlia- 
ment, to admit of a communication with the 


pope. But what was their surprise, when they 


saw the nuncio make his public and solemn en- 
try into Windsor: and because the duke of So- 
merset refused to attend the ceremony, he was 
dismissed from his employment of one of the 

lords of the bed- chamber. | 
But this was but the beginning of his at- 
tempts. The Jesuits soon after were permitted 
to erect colleges in different parts of the king- 
dom ; they exercised the catholic worship in the 
most public manner; and four catholic bishops, 
consecrated in the king's chapel, were sent 
through the kingdom to exercise their episcopal 
x 4 functions, 


he publicly sent the earl of Castlemain embas- 
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functions, under the title of apostolic | vicars. 


Their pꝓastoral letters were printed by the king's 


printer, and distributed through all parts of the 
kingdom. The monks appeared at court in the 


habits of their orders, and a great number of 


priests and friars arrived in England. Every 
great office the crown had to bestow was gra- 
dually transferred from the protestants ; Roches- 
ter and Clarendon, the king's brothers-in-law, 
though they had been for ever faithful to his inter- 
ests, were, because protestants, dismissed from 


their employments. Nothing now remained 


but to open the door of the church and uni- 
versities to the intrusion of the catholics, and this 
effort was soon after begun. . 

Father Francis, a Benedictine monk, was re- 


commended by the king to the university of 


Cambridge, for the degree of master of arts. 
But his religion was a stumbling- block which the 
university could not get over; and they pre- 
Sented a petition, besceching the king to recall 
his mandate. Their petition was disregarded, 


their deputies denied a hearing: the vice-chan- 


cellor himself was summoned to appear before 
the high-commission court, and deprived of his 


office; yet the university persisted, and father 


Francis was refused. The king thus foiled. 
thought proper at that time to drop his pre- 
tensions, but he carried on his attempts upon 
the university of Oxford with still greater vi- 
our. | | | 
The place of president of Magdalen-college, 
one of the richest foundations in Europe, being 
vacant, the king sent a mandate in favour of 
one Farmer, a new convert, and a man of a bad 
character in other respects. The fellows of 
the 
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tha college made very submissive applications to 
the king for recalling his mandate; but before 
they received an answer, the day came on which, 
by their statutes, they were required to proceed 
to an election. They therefore chose . doctor 
Hough, a man of learning, integrity, and reso- 
lution. . The king was incensed at their pre- 
sumption; and, in order to punish them, an 
inferior eccleviaatical court was sent down, who, 
finding Farmer a man of scandalous character, 
issued a mandate for an election. The per- 
son now recommended by the king was doctor 
Parker, lately created bishop of Oxford, a man 
of prostitute character, but who atoned for all 
his vices by his willingness to embrace the ca- 


tholic religion. The fellows refused to comply 


with this injunction ; which so incensed the king, 


that he repaired in person to Oxford, and or- 


dered the fellows to be brought before him. He 
reproached them with their insolence and dis- 
obedience in the most imperious terms; and com- 
manded them to chuse Parker without delay. 
Another refusal on their side served still more to 


exasperate him; and finding them resolute in 


the defence of their privileges, he ejected them 
all, except two, from their benefices, and Par- 
ker was put in possession of the place. Upon 
this the college was filled with catholics ; and 
Charnock, who was one of the two that remain- 
ed, was made vice-president. | 

| Every invasion of the ecclesiastical and civil 
privileges of the nation only seemed to increase 
the king's ardour for more. A second declara- 
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tion for liberty of conscience was published, al- A. D. 1688. 


most in the same terms with the former; but 
with this peculiar injunction, that all divines 
should 
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should read it after service in their churches. 
As he thus put it in the power of thousands to 
refuse, he armed against himself the, whole body 
of the nation. The clergy were known univer- 
sally to disapprove of the suspending power ; 


and they were now resolved to disobey an order 
dictated by the most bigoted motives. They 


were determined to trust their cause to the fa- 
vour of the people, and that universal jealousy 
which prevailed against the encroachments of 
the crown. The first champions on this service 
of danger were Lloyde, bishop of St. Asaph, 
Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of 
Chichester, White of Peterborough, and Trelaw- 
ney of Bristol; these, together with Sancroft the 
primate, concerted an address, in the form of a 
petition, to the king, which, with the warmest 
expressions of zeal and submission, 'remonstrated 
that they could not read his declaration con- 
Sistent with their consciences, or the respect they 
owed the protestant religion. This modest ad- 
dress only served still more to inflame the king's 
resentment. Former opposition only served to 


hurry him on in counsels as precipitate as they 


were tyrannical. He was resolved not to let the 
slightest and most respectful contradiction pass 
unpunished. He received their petition with 


marks of surprise and displeasure. He said he 


did not expect such an address from the English 
church, particularly from some among them, 


and persisted in their obeying his mandate. The 


bishops left his presence under some apprehen- 
sions from his fury, but secure in the favour 
of the people, and the rectitude of their inten- 
tions. 


The king's measures were now become so 
odious 
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odious to the people, that, although the * 
of Durham and Rochester, who were members 


of the ecclesiastical court, ordered the declara- 
tion to be read in the churches of their respec- 


tive districts, the audience could not hear them 


with any patience. One minister told his con- 
gregation, that though he had positive orders to 

read the declaration, they had none to hear it, 
and therefore they might leave the church; a 


hint which the congregation quickly obeyed. It 


may easily be supposed that the petitioning 
bishops had little to dread from the utmost efforts 
of royal resentmeat. 

As the petition was ee in private, the 
king summoned the bishops before the council, 
and there questioned them whether they would 
acknowledge it? They for some time declined 
giving an answer; but being urged by the chan- 
cellor, they at last owned the petition, On 
their refusing to give bail, an order was imme- 
diately drawn for their commitment to the 
Tower, and the crown-lawyers received directions 
to prosecute them for a seditious libel. 

The king gave orders that they should' be 
conveyed to the Tower by water, as the whole 
city was in commotion in their favour. - The 
people were no sooner informed of their danger, 
than they ran to the river side, which was lined 
with incredible multitudes. As the reverend pri- 
50ners passed, the populace fell upon their Knees ; 
and great numbers ran into the water, craving 
their blessing, calling upon Heaven to protect 
them, and encouraging them to suffer nobly in 
tne cause of religion. The bishops were not 
wanting, by their submissive and humble beha- 
viour, to raise the pity of the spectators, and 
they still exhorted them to fear God, a the 
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class of his subjects, he still resolved to persist; 
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kirk; and maintain their loyalty. The very 
soldiers by whom they were guarded kneeled 
down before them, and implored their forgive- 
ness. Upon landing, the bishops immediately 
went to the Tower chapel to render thanks for 
those afflictions which they suffered in the cause 


of truth. 


The twenty ninth day of June was ad for 
their trial; and their return was still more splen- 
didly attended than their imprisonment. Twen- 
ty- nine peers, a great number of gentlemen, and 
an immense crowd of people, waited upon them 
to Westminster-hall, The cause was looked 
upon as involving the fate of the nation; and fu- 
ture freedom, or future slavery, waited the 
decision. The dispute was learnedly managed 
by the lawyers on both sides. Holloway 'and 


Powel, two of the judges, declared themselves 


in favour of the bishops. The jury withdrew 
into a chamber, where they passed the whole 


night, but next morning they returned into court, 


and pronounced the bishops 6 Not guilty.“ 
Westminster-hall instantly rang with loud accla- 
mations, which were communicated to the whole 
extent of the city. They even reached the 
camp at Hounslow, where the king was at din- 
ner in lord Feversham's tent. His majesty de- 
manding the cause of those rejoicings, and be- 
ing informed that it was nothing but the sol- 
diers shouting at the delivery of the bishops ; 
Call you that nothing?“ cried he; © but 50 
© much the worse for them.” 

It the bishops testified the readiness of mar- 
tyrs in support of their religion, James showed 
no less ardour in his attempts toward the esta- 
blischment of his own. Grown odious to every 


for 
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tor it was a part of his character, that those 
measures he once embraced he always persever- 
ed in pursuing. He struck out two of the 
jäger Powel and Holloway, who had appeared 

vour the bishops. He issued orders to pro- 
secute all those clergymen who had not read his 
declaration; and all had refused it, except two 


hundred. He sent a mandate to 0 new fel- 


lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen col- 
lege, to elect for president, in the room of Parker, 
lately deceased, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, and titular bishop of Madura. | 

As he found the clergy every where averse to 
the harshness of his proceedings, he was willing 
to try next. what he could do with the army. 
He thought if one regiment should promise im- 
plicit obedience, their example would soon in- 
duce others to comply. He therefore ordered 
one of the regiments to be drawn up in his pre- 
sence, and desired that such as were against his 


late declaration of liberty of conscience should 


lay down their arms. He was surprised to see the 
whole battalion ground their arms, except two 
officers, and a few Roman-catholic soldiers. 
Opposition only served to inflame this infa- 
tuared monarch's zeal, He was continually 
Stimulated by the queen, and the priests about 
him, to go forward without receding. A fortu- 
nate circumstance happened in his family. A 
few days before the. acquittal of the bishops, the 
queen was brought to bed of a son, who was bap- 
tised by the name of James. This would, if 
any thing could at any time, have served to 
establish him on the throne ; but so great was 
the animosity against him, that a Story was pro- 
pagated that the child was supposititious, and 


brought 
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brought to the queen's apartment in a warming- 
pan. But so great was this monarch's pride, 
that he scorned to take any precautions to refute 


the calumny. Indeed all his measures were 


marked with the characters of pride, cruelty, 
bigotry, and weakness. In these he was chiefly 


supported by Father Peters, his confessor, an 


ambitious, ignorant, and intriguing priest, whom 
some scruple not to call a concealed creature 


belonging to the prince of Orange. By that 


prince's secret directions, it is asserted, though 
upon no very good authority, that James was 
hurried on, under the guidance of Peters, from 
one precipice to another, until he was obliged 
to give up the reins of that government which 


he went near to o overthrow. 


JAMES 11. 


A 


CHAP. XXXVIIT. | 


JAMES II. | (Continued.) 


| VV ILLIAM, prince of Orange, had mar- 
ried Mary, the eldest daughter of king James. 
This princess had been bred a protestant; and, 
as she was for a long time heir-apparent to the 
| throne, the people tamely bore the encroach- 
ments of the king, in hopes that his protestant 
successor would rectify those measures he had 
taken towards the establishment of popery, and 
the extension of the prerogative of the crown. 
For this reason, the prince gave the king not 


only advice but assistance in all emergencies, 


and had actually supplied him with six thousand 


troops upon Monmouth's invasion. But now,> 


= 


when a young prince was born, that entirely ex-- 


cluded his hopes by succession, he lent more at- 
tention to the complaints of the nation, and be- 
gan to foment those discontents which before 

he had endeavoured to suppress. _ : 
William was a prince who had, fromghis ear- 
liest entrance into business, been immersed in 
dangers, calamities, and politics. The ambi- 
tion of France, and the jealousies of Holland, 
had served to sharpen his talents, and to give 
him a propensity to intrigue. This great po- 
litician and soldier concealed, beneath a phleg- 
matic appearance, a most violent and bound- 
less 
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less ambition; all his actions were levelled - 
at power, while his discourse never betray- 
ed the wishes of his heart. His temper was 


cold and severe; his genius active and piercing; 


he was valiant without ostentation, and politic 
without address. Disdaining the elegance and 
pleasures of life, yet eager after the phantom of 
pre-eminence, through his whole life he was 
indefatigable; and though an unsuccessful ge- 
neral in the field, yet he was still a formidable 
negotiator in the cabinet. By his intrigues, he 
saved his own country from ruin; he restored 
the liberties of England, and preserved the in- 
dependence of Europe. Thus, though neither 
his abilities nor his virtues were of the highest 
kind, yet there are few persons in history whose 


actions and conduct have contributed more emi- 


A. D. 1688. 


nently to the general interests of society and of 
mankind. Ft 1 175 
This politic prince now plainly saw that James 
had incurred the most violent hatred of his sub- 
jects. He was minutely informed of their dis- 
contents; and, by seeming to discourage, still 
farther increased them. He therefore began 
by giving Dykevelt, his envoy, instructions to 
apply in his name to every sect and denomina- 
tion in the kingdom. To the church- party he 
sent assurances of favour and regard; and pro- 


tested that his education in Holland had no way 


prejudiced him against episcopacy. To the 


non- conformists he sent exhortations not to be 


deceived by the insidious caresses of their crown 


enemy, but to wait for a real and sincere pro- 
tector. Dykevelt executed his commission with 


such dexterity, that all orders of men cast their 


eyes towards Holland, and expected from thence 
| | | a de- 


JAMES 11. 


a deliverance from those dangers with which 


they were threatened at home. 


The prince soon found that every rank was 


ripe for defection, and received invitations from 
some of the most considerable persons in the 
kingdom. Admiral Herbert, and admiral Russel, 


assured him in person of their own and the na- 


tional attachment. Henry Sidney, brother to 
Algernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, 
came over to him with assurances of an uni- 


versal combination against the king. Lord 


Dumblaine, son of the earl of Danby, being 
master of a frigate, made several voyages to 
Holland, and carried from many of the nobility 
tenders of duty, and even considerable sums of 


money, to the prince of Orange. Soon after the 


bisgop of London, the earls of Danby, Notting- 
ham, Devonshire, Dorset, with several other 
lords, gentlemen, and principal citizens, united 
in their addresses to him, and entreated his 
speech ee ð | 1 

The people of England, though long divided 
between Whig and Tory, were unanimous in 
their measures against the king. The Whigs 
hated him upon principles of liberty, the Tories 
upon principles of religion. The former had 


ever shown themselves tenacious of their poli- 
tical rights; the latter were equally obstinate in 


defence of their religious tenets. James had in- 
vaded both ; so that for a time all factions were 
laid asleep, except the general one of driving 
the tyrant from a throne, which upon every ac- 
count he was so ill qualified to fill. William 
determined to accept the invitations of the king- 
dom; and still more readily embarked in the 
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cause, as he saw that the malcontents had con- 
ducted their measures with prudence and secresy. 

The time when the prince entered upon his 

enterprise was just when the people were in a 
flame from the recent insult offered to their 
bishops. He had before this made considerable 

- avgmentations to the Dutch fleet, and the ships 
were then lying ready in the harbour. Some 
additional troops were also levied, and sums of 
money raised for other purposes were convert- 
ed to the advancement of this expedition. The 
Dutch had always reposed an entire confidence 
in him; and many of the neighbouring princes 
regarded him as their guardian and protector. 
He was sure of their protection of his native go- 
vernment, while he should be employed in Eng- 
land, and the troops of some of the German 
powers were actually marched down to Holland 
for that purpose. Every place was in motion; 
all Europe saw and expected the descent, except 
the unfortunate James himself, who, secure in the 
piety of his intentions, thought nothing could 
injure his schemes calculated to promote the cause 
of heaven. 

The king of Prande was the first who apprised 
him of his danger, and offered to assist him in re- 
pelling it. He was willing to join a squadron of 
French ships to the E nglish fleet, and to send 
over any number of troops which James should 
judge requisite for his securitÿß. James, how- 
ever, could not be convinced that his son- in- law 
intended an invasion; fully satisfied himself of 
the sacredness of his authority, he imagined a like 
belief had possessed his subjects. He therefore 
rejected the French king's proposal, unwilling 


Pages to call in foreign aid, when he had an 
arity 


JAMES HI. 
army sufficient at home. When this offer was 
rejected, Lewis again offered to march down his 
numerous army to the frontiers of the Dutch 


provinces, and thus to detain their forces at 
home to defend themselves. This proposal met 


with no better reception. Still Lewis was un- 


willing to abandon a friend and ally, whose in- 


terest he regarded as closely connected with his 
own. He ventured to remonstrate with the Dutch 
against the preparations they were making to in- 
vade England. The Dutch considered his remon- 
strance as an officious impertinence, and James 
himself declined his mediation. 

James, having thus rejected the assistance of his 
friends, and being left to face the danger alone, 
was astonished with an advice from his minister 
in Holland, that an invasion was not only pro- 
jected, but avowed. When he first read the let- 
ter containing this information, he grew pale, 
and the letter dropt from his hand. He saw 
the gulf into which he was fallen, and he knew 
not where to seek for protection. His only re- 
source was in retreating from those various pre- 
cipitate measures into which he had plunged 
himself. He paid court to the Dutch, and of- 
fered to enter into any alliance with them for 
their common security. He replaced in all the 
counties the deputy-lieutenants and justices, who 
had been deprived of their commissions for their 
_ adherence to the test and penal laws. He re- 
stored the charters of such corporations as he 
had possessed himself of; he annulled,.the high 
commission court; he reinstated the expelled 
president and fellows of Magdalen-college ; and 


he was even reduced to caress those bishops whom 


he had so lately persecuted and insulted. ; 
; K. 2 But 
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But all his concessions were now too late. 
They were regarded as the symptoms of fear, 
and not of repentance ; as the cowardice of guilt, 
and not the conviction of error. Indeed, he soon 
showed the people the insincerity of his refor- 
mation; for, hearing that the Dutch fleet was 
dispersed, he recalled those concessions which he 
had made in favour of lagdalen- college; and to 
show his attachment to the Romish church, at the 
baptism of his newborn son, he appointed the 
Pope one of the sponsors. 

In the mean time the declaration of the prince 
of Orange was industriously dispersed over the 
kingdom. In this he enumerated all the griev- 


ances of which the nation complained; he pro- 


mised his assistance in redressing them; he assured 
the nation that his only aim was to procure them 

the lasting settlement of their liberty and their 
religion; ; and that the only motive of his going 
over was to learn the sense of the people in a full 
and free parliament. 

This declaration he quickly followed by pre- 
parations for a vigorous invasion. So. well con- 
certed were his measures, that in three days 
above four hundred transports were hired, the 
army fell down the rivers and canals from Ni- 
meguen, with all necessary stores; and the prince 
set sail from Helvoetsluys with a fleet of near five 
hundred vesse)s, and an army of above fourteen 

thousand men. 
Peoortune scemed at first every way unfavour- 
able to his enterprise. He encountered a dread- 
ful storm, which put him back; but he soon re- 
fitted his fleet, and once more ventured to Eng- 
land. It was given out that this invasion was 
intended for the coasts of France; and many ot 


che 


] 
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the English who saw tlie fleet pass along their 


coasts, little expected to see it land on their own 


shores.. It happened that the same wind which 


sent them to their destined port, detained the 


English fleet in the river; so that the Dutch 


passed the streights of Dover without molestation. 
Thus, after a voyage of two days, the prince 
landed his army at the village of Broxholme in 


Torbay, on the fifth of November, which was the 


anniversary of the gunpowder treason. 
But though the invitation from the English 


was very general, the prince for some time had 


the mortification to find himself joined by very 
few. He marched first to Exeter, where the 


country people had been so lately terrified with 
the executions which had ensued on Monmouth's: 


rebellion, that they continued to observe a strict 


neutrality. But slight repulses were not able to 
intimidate a general Who had, from his early 


youth, been taught to encounter adversity. He 
continued for ten days in expectation of being 
joined by the malcontents, and at last began to 
despair of success; but just when he began to 
deliberate about reimbarking his forces, he was 
joined by several persons of consequence, and 
the whole country soon after came flocking to 
his standard. The first person who joined the 
prince was major Burrington, and he was quickly 
followed by the gentry of the counties of Devon 


and Somerset. Sir Edward Seymour made pro- 


posals for an association, which every one signed. 


By degrees the earl of Abingdon, Mr. Russel, son 
to the earl of Bedford, Mr, Wharton, Godfrey, 
Howe, all came to Exeter. England was in 


commotion. Lord Delamere took up arms in 


Cheshire; the earl of Danby seised Tork; the 
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earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for. 


the prince; the earl of Devonshire made a like 
declaration in Derby; the nobility and gentry of 
Nottingham embraced the same cause; and every 
day there appeared some effect of that universal 
combination into which the nation had entered 
against the measures of the king. 

But the most dangerous symptom was the 
disaffection of the army, which seemed univer- ' 
sally tinctured with the spirit of the times. Lord 
Colchester, son of the earl of Rivers, was the 
first officer who deserted to the prince. Lord 
Lovelace was taken in the like attempt by the 
militia, under the duke of Beaufort. Lord 


Cornbury, son to the earl of Clarendon, carried 


off the greatest part of three regiments of ca- 
valry to the prince. Several officers of distinc-' 
tion informed Feversham, the general, that they” 
could not in conscience gn against the prince 
of Orange. 

The defection of the officers was followed by: 
that of the King's own servants and creatures. 
Lord Churchill had been raised from the rank 
of a page, and had been invested with a high 


command in the army; had been created a 


peer, and owed his. whole fortune to the king's 
bounty ; even he deserted among the rest, and 
carried with him the duke of Grafton, natural 
son to the late kung. colone] Berkeley, and some 
others. 

In this . 3 the 3 
James, not knowing where to turn, and on whom 
to rely, began to think of requesting assistance 
from France, when it was now too late. He 
wrote to Leopold, emperor of Germany, but in 


vain, That monarch only returned for answer, 
that 


JAMES I. 


\ 


that what he had foreseen had happened. James 
had some dependence on his fleet ; but they were 
entirely disaffected. In a word, his interests were 
deserted by all ; for he had long deserted them 


himself. 


He was by this time arrived at Salisbury, the 


head quarters of his army; and he found that 
this body amounted to twenty thousand men. 
It is possible that, had he led these to the combat, 
without granting them time for deliberation, 
they might have fought in his favour, and secur- 
ed him on the throne. But he was involved in 
a maze of fears and suspicions; the defection of 
those he most confided in took away his confi- 
dence in all, and deprived him even of the 
power of deliberation. It was no small addition 


to his present distress, that the prince of Den- 


maik, and Anne, his favourite daughter, per- 
ceiving the desperation of his circumstances, re- 
Solved to leave him, and take part with the pre- 
vailing side. When he was told that the prince 
and princess had followed the rest of his favour- 
ites, he was stung with the most bitter anguish. 
* God help me,” cried he, in the eFremity of 
his agony, © my own childfen have forsaken 
TREE | 
During this distraction and perplexity, he em- 
braced a sudden resolution of drawing off his 
army, and retiring towards' London; a measure 
which could only serve to betray his fears, and 


provoke further treachery. Thus driven to the 


precipice of his . fortunes, invaded by one son- in- 
law, abandoned by another, despised by his sub- 
jects, and hated by those that had suffered be- 
neath his cruelty, he assembled the few noble- 
men that still adhered to his interests. There 
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in his forlorn council he demanded the advice 


of those he most confided in. Addressing himself 
to the earl of Bedford, father to lord Russel, who 
had been executed in the former reign by the 
intrigues of James, My lord,“ said the king, 
« you are an honest man, have credit, and can 
« do me signal service.” —* Ah, sir!“ replied the 


earl, „1 am old and feeble; I can do you but 
. hitle $ervice. I had (indeed. a son!“ James 
was $0 struck with this reply, that he could not 


Speak for some minutes. 
The king's fortune now exposed him to ke 


| contempt of his enemies; and his behaviour 


was such as could not procure him the esteem of 
his- friends and adherents. He was naturally 
timid : and some -councellors about him, either 
sharing his fears, or secretly attached to the 
prince, contributed to increase his apprehensions. 


They reminded him of the fate of his father, 


and aggravated the turbulence and inconstancy 
ot the people. They at length persuaded him to 
fly from a nation he could no longer govern, and 
seek for refuge at the court of France, where he 
was sure of assistance and protection, The po- 
pish courtiers, and above all the Priests, were 
sensible that they would be made the first sacri- 
fice upon the e paity's prevailing. They 
were therefore desirous of carrying the king along 
with them, as his presence would be still their 
honour and protection abroad. 
The prince of Orange was no less deals of 
the king's flying over to France than his most 
zealous counsellors could be. He was determin- 
ed to use every expedient to intimidate the king, 


and drive him out of the kingdom. He declin- 
cd a personal conference with the king's com- 


missionets, 
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missioners, and sent the earls of Clarendon and 
Oxford to treat with them. The terms which 


he proposed implied almost a present participa- 
tion of the sovereignty; and to urge his mea- 
sures, he stopped not a moment in his en to- 
wards London. 

Tbe king, alarmed every day i more and more 


with the prospect of a general disaffection, was 


resolved to hearken to those who advised his 
quitting the kingdom. To prepare for this he 
first sent away the queen, who arrived safely at 


Calais, under the conduct of count Lauzun, an 
old favourite of the French king. He himself 


soon after disappeared in the night-time, attend- 
ed only by sir Edward Hales, a new convert; 
and, disguising himself in -a plain dress, went 


down to Feversham, where he embarked on 


board a small vessel for France. But his misfor- 
tunes still continued to pursve him. Phe vessel 
in which he had embarked was detained by the 
populace, who not knowing the person of the 
king, robbed, insulted, and abused him. He 
was now persuaded by the earl of Winchelsea to 


return to London; where the mob, moved by 
bis distresses, and guided by their natural levity, 
received him, contrary to his expectations, with 


chouts and acclamations. | 

Nothing could be more disagreeable to the 
prince of range than to hear that James was 
brought back, and, in some measure, triumph- 
antly, to his capital. He had before taken mea- 
sures to seise upon that authority which the king's 
dereliction had put into his hands. The bishops 
and peers, who were now the only authorised 
magistrates in the state, gave directions, in the 
present dissolution . government, for, keeping 
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the peace of the city. They issued orders, which 
were readily obeyed, to the fleet, the garrisons, 


and the army. They made applications to the 


Prince, whose enterprise they highly applauded, 
and whose success they joy fully congratulated. It 
was not, therefore, without extreme mortification, 
that he found the king returned once more to em- 
barrass his proceedings. | 

The prince of Orange, however, determined | 
to dissemble, and received the news of his re- 
turn with a haughty air. His aim from the 
beginning was to push him by threats and seve- 
rities to relinquish the thrones and his pro- 
ceedings argued the refined politician, The 
king having sent lord Feversham on a civil 
message to the prince, desiring a conference pre- 
vious to the settlement of the throne, that noble- 


man was put under an arrest, on pretence of his 


wanting a passport. The Dutch guards were 
ordered to take possession of Whitehall, where 
the king then lodged, and to displace the English. 
The king was soon after commanged by a mes- 
Sage, which he received in bed at midnight, to 
leave his palace next morning, and to depart for 
Ham, a seat of the duchess of Lauderdale's. He 
desired permission to retire to Rochester, a town 
not far from the sea- coast, and opposite France. 
This was readily granted him; and it was now 
perceived that the harsh measures of the prince had 
taken effect, and that James was meditating an 


escape from the kingdom. 


The king while he continued at Rochester 
seemed willing to receive invitations once more 
to resume the crown; but the prince had not 
been at all this expense and trouble in taking him 


from a throne to place him there again. James, 
| there- 
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> therefore, observing that he was entirely neglected 
by his own subjects, and o 2 by his son- in- 
law, resolved to seek safety from the king of 
France, the only friend he had still remaining. He 
accordingly fled to the sea-side, attended by his 
natural son the duke of Berwick, where he em- 
barked for the continent. He arrived in safety at 5 
Ambleteuse in Picardy, from whence he hastened | 
to the court of France, where he still enjoyed the 
empty title of a king, and the appellation of a 
Saint, which flattered him more. 

After this manner, the courage and abilities of 
the prince of Orange, seconded by surprising 
fortune, effected the delivery of the kingdom. 
It now remained that he should reap the rewards 
of his toil, and obtain that crown for himself, 
which had fallen from the head of his father in- 
law. Previously to any regular authority, he 
continued in the management of all public af- 
fairs. By the advice of the house of lords, the 

only member of the legislature remaining, he 
was desired to summon a parliament by circular 
letters; but the prince, unwilling to act upon 
so imperfect an authority, convened all the 
members who had sat in the house of commons 
during any parliament of Charles the Second, 
and to these were added the mayor, aldermen, 
and fifty of the common- council. This was the 
most proper representative of the pcople that 
could be summoned, during the present emer- 
gence. They unanimously voted the same ad- - 
dress with the lords; and the prince, being chus 
supported by legal authority, wrote circular 
letters to the counties and corporations. of Eng- 
land, to choose a new parliament. His orders 
were universally complied with; every thing went 
- on 
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on in the most regular peaceful manner, and the 
2 became possessed of all authority, as if he 
ad regularly succeeded to the throne. / 

When the house met, which was mostly coni- 
posed of the Whig party, after thanks were 
given to the prince of Orange tor the deliverance 
which he had brought them, they then proceeded. 
to the settlement 8 the Kingdom. In a few days 
they passed a vote, by a great majority, which was 
sent up to the house of lords for their concurrence. 
It was to this effect: That king James the Second 
having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of 
the kingdom, by breaking the original contract 
betwixt ;the king and people ; and having, by the 
advice of Jesuits, and other wicked persons, vio- 
lated the tundamental laws, and withdrawn him- 
self out of the kingdom, had abdicated the go- 
vernment, and that the throne was thereby vacant. 
This vote readily passed the house of commons : 
but it met with some opposition in the house of 
lords, and was at length carried by a majority of 
two voices only. 

The king being thus deposed, the next conside- 
ration was the appointing a successor. Some de- 
clared for a regent; others, that the princess of 
Orange should be invested with regal power, and 
the young prince considered as supposititious. The 
debates ran high. A conference was demanded 
between the lords and commons, while the prince, 
with his usual prudence, entered into no intrigues 
either with electors or members, but kept a total 
silence, as if he had been no way concerned in the 
transaction. At last, perceiving that his own name 
was little mentioned in these disputes, he called 
together the lords Halifax, Shrewsbury, and 
Danby, with. a few more. He then told them 

| that 


- N Purpose; that he had heard of several 
schemes-propased. for the establishing the govern- 
mes ; that, if they chose a regent, he thought it 
incumbent on. him to inform them that he would 
never accept of that office, the execution of which 
he knew would be attended with insuperable diffi- 
culties; that he would not accept of the crown 
under the princess his wife, though he was con- 
vinced of her merits: that, therefore, if either 
of these schemes were adopted, he could give t them 


nao assistance in the settlement of the nation; but 


would return home to his own. country, satisfied 
with his aims to secure the freedom of theirs. 
This declaration produced the intended effect. 
After a lang debate in both houses, a new sove- 
reign was preferred to a regent, by a majority of 
two voices. It was agreed that the prince and 
princess of Orange should reign jointly as king 
and queen of England, while the administration 
of government should be placed in the hands of 


the prince only. The marquis of Halifax, as 


speaker of the house of lords, made a solemn 
tender of the crown to their highnesses, in the 
name of the peers and commons of England. 

The prince accepted the offer in terms of acknow- 
ledgment ; and that very day William and Mary 
were proclaimed king and queen of England. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
WILLIAM Hi. 


Tu E constitution, upon the accession of 
William to the crown, took a different form 
from what it had before. As his right to the 
crown was wholly from the choice of the peo- 
ple, they chose to load the benefit with what- 
ever stipulations they thought requisite for their 
own security. His power was limited on every 
side; and the jealousy which his new subjects 
entertained of foreigners, still further obstructed 
the exercise of his authority. The power of the 
crown was acknowledged to flow from no _ 
oun- 
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bana than that of a contract with the people. 
The representatives of the nation made a regular 
claim of rights in behalf of their constituents, 


which, previous to his Coronation, William was 
obliged to confirm. 


This declaration of Hoh. maintain: that the 


suspending and dispensing powers, as exercised 
by king James, were unconstitutional; that all 
courts of ecclesiastical commission, the levying 


money, or maintaining a standing army in times 


of peace, without consent of parliament; that 
grants of fines and forfeitures before conviction, 
and juries of persons not qualified, or not fairly 
chosen, and in trials for treason, who were not 
freeholders, were all unlawful... It asserted the free- 
dom of election to parliament, the freedom of 


speech in parliament, and the right of the subject 


to bear arms, and to petition his sovereign. It 
provided, that excessive bails should not be re- 
quired, nor excessive fines be imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments be inflicted; and it con- 
cluded with an injunction that parliaments Should 
be frequently assembled. Such was the bill of 
rights, calculated to secure the liberties of the 
people ; but having been drawn up in a ferment, 


it bears all the marks of haste, insufficiency, and 


inattention. 

William was no sooner elected to the throne, 
than he began to experience the difficulty of go- 
verning a people who were more ready to examine 
the commands of their superiors than to obey 


them. From the peaceful and tractable disposi- 


tion of his own countrymen, he expected a simi- 
lar disposition among the English; he hoped to 
find them ready and willing to second his am- 


bition in bumbling France, but he found them 
more 
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more apt to fear for the i invasion of their domextic | 
| liberties at home. 

His reign commenced with ah. attempt s simi- 
lar to that which had been the principal cause 
of all the disturbances in the preceding reign, 
and which had excluded the monarch from the 
throne. William was a Calvinist, and conse- 
quently averse to persecution; he therefore be- 
gan by attempting to repeal those laws that 
enjoined uniformity of worship; and though 
+ he could not entirely succeed in his design, 
a toleration was granted to such dissenters as 
should take the oaths of allegiance, and hold no 
private conventicles. The papists themselves, 
who had every thing to fear, experienced the 
lenity of his government; and though the laws 
against them were unrepealed, yet they were 
seldom put into rigorous execution. Thus, what 
was criminal in James became virtuous in his 
successor, as James wanted to introduce persecu- 
tion by pretending to disown it, while William 
had no other design but to make religious free- 
dom the test of civil security. 

Though William was acknowledged king in 
England, Scotland and Ireland were still un- 
determined. The revolution in England had 
been brought about by a coalition of Whigs and 
Tories; but in Scotland it was effected by the 
Whigs almost alone. They soon came to a re- 
solution, that king James had, to use their own | 
expression, forſaulted his right to the crown, a term 

which, in the law- language of that country, ex- 

A. D. 1689. cluded not only him, but all his posterity. They 
therefore quickly recognised the authority of 
William, and took that opportunity to abolish 
episcopacy, 
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WILLIAM III. 
episcopacy, which had long been dizagreeable to 
the nation. 

Nothing now remained to the deposed king, of 
all his former possessions, but Ireland; and he 
had some hopes of maintaining his ground there, 
by the assistance which he. was promised from 
France. Lewis XIV. had long been at variance 
with William, and took every opportunity to 
form confederacies against him, and to obstruct 
his government. On the present occasion, being 
either touched with compassion at the sufferings 
of James, or willing to weaken a rival kingdom, 


by promoting its internal dissensions, he granted 
the deposed monarch à fleet and some troops, 


to assert his pretensions in Ireland, the only part 
of his dominions that had not openly declared 
against him. 

On the other hand, William was not back- 
ward in warding off the threatened blow. He 
was pleased with an opportunity of gratifying 
his natural hatred against France; and he hoped 
to purchase domestic quiet to himself, by turn- 
ing the spirit of the nation upon the continua! 
object of its aversion and jealousy. The par- 
liament, though divided in all things else, was 
unanimous in conspiring with him in this; a 
war was declared against France, and measures 
were pursued for driving James from Ireland, 
where he had landed, assisted rather by money 
* by forces granted him from the French 

ing. 

On the seventh day of May 1689, that un- 
happy monarch embarked at Brest, and on the 
twenty- second arrived at Kinsale ; and soon after 
made his public entry into Dublin, amidst the 


acclamations of the inhabitants. He found the 
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* appearances of things in that country equal to 
his most sanguine expectations. Tyrconnel, the 
Jord-lieutenant, was devoted to his interests; his 
whole army was steady, and a new one raised, 

amounting together to near forty thousand men. 

The protestants over the greatest part of Ireland 

were disarmed; the province of Ulster alone de- 

nied his authority ; while the papists, confident 

of success, received him with shouts of joy and 

superstitious processions, which gave him still 

greater pleasure. 

In this situation, the protestants of Ireland 

underwent the most oppressive and cruel indig- 

nities. Most of those who were attached to the 

revolution were obliged to retire into Scotland 

and England, or hid themselves, or accepted 

written protections from their enemies. The 

bravest of them, however, to the number of ten 

thousand men, gathered round Londonderry, 

resolved to make their last stand at that place 

for their religion and liberty. A few also rallied 

themselves at Inniskilling, and, after the first 

panic was over, became more numerous by the 
junction of others. 1 | 

James continued for some time irresolute what 

course to pursue; but as soon as the spring 

would permit, he went to lay siege to London- 

derry, a town of small importance in itself, but 

rendered famous by the stand which it made on 

this occasion. Colonel Lundie had been ap- 

pointed governor of the town by William, but 

was secretly attached to king James; and at a 

council of war, prevailed upon the officers and 

townsmen to send messengers to the besiegers 

with an offer of surrender the day following. 

But the inhabitants, being apprised of his inten- 

. tion, 
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tion, and crying out that they were betrayed, 
rose in a fury against the governor and council, 
shot one of the officers whom they suspected, and 
boldly resolved to maintain the town, though 
destitute of leaders. f 

The town was weak in its fortifichtis, having 
only a wall eight or nine feet thick, and weaker 
still in its artillery, there being not above twenty 
serviceable guns upon the works. The new-made 


garrison, however, made up every deficiency by 
courage ; one Walker, a dissenting minister, and 


major Baker, put themselves at the head of these 


resolute men; and thus abandoned to their fate, 


they prepared for a vigorous resistance. The 
batte: les of the besiegers soon began to play 
upon the town with great fury; and several at- 
tacks were made, but always repulsed with reso- 
lution. All the success that valour could promise 
was on their side; but they, after some time, found 
themselves exhausted by continual fatigue; they 
were afflicted also with a contagious distemper 
which thinned their numbers; and as there were 
many useless mouths in the city, they began to 


be reduced to the greatest extremities for want 


of provision. They had even the mortification 
to sce some ships, which had arrived with sup- 
plies from England, prevented from sailing up 
the river by the batteries of the enemy, and a 
boom by which they had blocked up the chan- 
nel. General Kirke was not more successful, 


who attempted to come to their assistance, but 


was prevented from sailing up the river. All 


he could do was to promise them speedy relief, 


and to exhort them to bear their miseries a little 
longer, with assurances of a glorious termination 
of them all. They had now consumed the last 
1 2 re mains 
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remains of their provision; and supported life by 
eating horses, dogs, and all kinds of vermin, 
while even this loathsome food began to fail 
them. They had still farther the misery of 
Seeing above four thousand of their fellow-pro- 
testants, from different parts of the country, 
driven by Rosene, James's general, under the 
walls of the town, where they were kept three 
whole days without provisions. Kirke, in the 
mean time, who had been sent to their relief, 
continued inactive, debating with himself be- 
tween the prudence and necessity of his assist- 
ance. At last,, receiving intelligence that the 
garrison, sunk with fatigue and famine, had 
sent proposals of capitulation, he resolved upon 
an attempt to throw provisions into the place, by 
means of three victuallers, and a frigate to cover 

them. As soon as these vessels sailed up the 
river, the eyes of all were fixed upon them; the 
besiegers eager to destroy, and the garrison as 
resolute for their defence. The foremost of the 
victuallers at the first shock broke the boom, but 
was stranded by the violence of her own shock. 
Upon this, a shout burst from the besiegers, 
which reached the camp and the city. They 
advanced with fury against a prize which they 
considered as inevitable; while the smoke of the 
cannon on both sides wrapped the whole scene in 
darkness. But, to the astonishment of all, in a 
little time the victualler was seen emerging from 
imminent danger, having got off by the rebound 
of her own guns, while she led up her little 
Squadron to the very walls of the town. Ihe 
joy of the inhabitants, at this unexpected relief, 
was only equalled by the rage and disappoint- 
ment ot the besiegers. The army of James were 
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so dispirited- by the success of this enterprise, 
that they abandoned the siege in the night, and 
retited with precipitation, after having lost above 
nine thousand men before the place. Kirke no 
sooner took possession of the town, than Walker 
was prevailed on to embark for England, with 
an address of thanks to king William, for the sea- 
sonable relief they had receiver. 

The Inniskilliners were no less remarkable 
than the former for the valour and perseverance 
with which they espoused the interests of Wil- 
tam. And indeed the bigotry and cruelty of 
the papists upon that occasion were sufficient to 
excite the tamest into opposition. The protest- 
ants, by an act of the popish parliament, under 
king James, were divested of those lands which 
they had been possessed of since the Irish rebel- 
lion. Three thousand of that persuasion, who 
had sought safety by flight, were found guilty 
of treason, and attainted. Soldiers were per- 
mitted to live upon free- quarter; the people were 
plundered; the shops of tradesmen, and the 
kitchens of the citizens, were pillaged, to sup- 
ply a quantity of brass, which was converted into 
coin, and passed, by royal mandate, for above 
forty times its real value. Not content with this, 
he imposed, by his own authority, a tax of 

twenty thousand pounds a month on personal 
Property, and levied it by a commission under 
the great seal. All vacancies in public schools 
were supplied by popish teachers. The pension 
allowed from the exchequer to the umversity of 


Dublin was cut off, and that institution convert- 


ed into a popish seminary. Brigadier Sarsfield 
commanded all protestants of a certain distriet 
to retire to the distance of ten miles from their 
| ; L'Y habitations, 
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habitatiens, on pain of death; many perisbed : 


with hunger, still more from being forced from 
their homes during the severest inclemencies of 
the season. 

But their offerings were soon to have an end. 
William at length perceived that his neglect of 
Ireland had been an error that required more 
than unusual diligence; to redress. He was afraid 
to send the late king's army to fight against him, 
and therefore ordered twenty-three , new regi- 
ments to be raised for that purpose. These, 
with. two Dutch battalions, and 8 of French 
refugees, together with the Inniskilliners, were 
appointed for the reduction of Ireland; and next 


to king William himself, Schomberg was ap- 


pointed to command. 


Schomberg was a Dunchman, who had lon 
been the faithful servant of William, and hs 
now past a lite of eighty years almost continually 
in the field. The method of carrying on the 
war in Ireland, however, was a mode of ope- 


ration with which he was entirely -unacquainted, 


The forces he had to combat were incursive, 


| barbarous, and shy; those he had to command 


were tumultuary, ungoyernable, and brave. He 
cohsidered not the dangers which threatened 
the health of his troops by being confined to one 
place; and he kept them in a low moist camp, 
near Dundalk, without firing almost of any kind; 

so that the men fell into fevers and fluxes, and 
died in great abundance. The enemy were not 


less afflicted with similar disorders. Both camps 


remained for some time in sight of each other, 
and at last the rainy season approaching, they 
both, as if by mutual agreement, quitted their 


| Camps: at the same time, and retired into winter- 


quarters, 


* 
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quarters, without attempting to take the advan- 
tage of each other's retreat. 

The bad success of the campaign, and the 
miserable situation of the protestants in Ireland, 

at length induced king William to attempt their 
relief in person, at the opening of the ensuing 
spring; and accordingly landed at Carrickfer- 
gus, where he found himself at the head of an 


army of six and thirty thousand effective men, 


which was more than a match for the forces of 
James, although they ned to above ten 
thousand more. 


William having received news that the F rench A. D.1690. 


fleet was sailed for the coast of England, resolved, 
by measures of speed and vigour, to prevent the 
impression which that circumstance might make 
upon the minds of his soldiers; and therefore hast- 
ened to advance against James, who he heard had 
quitted Dublin, and had stationed his 80 at 
Ardee and Dundalk. 5 

All the measures taken by William: were dic 
tated by prudence and valour; those pursued by 
his opponents seemed dictated by obstinacy and 
infatuation. They neglected to -harass him in 
his difficult march from the North; they neg- 
lected to oppose him at the strong pass at 
Newry; as he advanced they fell back first from 
Dundalk, and then from Ardee; and at last, 
upon the twenty-ninth of June, they fixed their 
camp in a strong station, on the other side of the 


Boyne. It was upon the opposite banks of this 


river that both armies came in sight of each other, 
inflamed with all the animosities arising from re- 
ligion, hatred, and revenge. The river Boyne 
at this place was not so deep but that men 
might wade over on foot; however, the banks 
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were en and rendered dangerous by old 


houses and ditches, which served to defend the 
latent enemy. William had no sooner arrived, 
than he rode along the side of the river, in sight 
of both armies, to make proper observations 
upon the plan of battle; but in the mean time, 
being perceived by the enemy, a cannon was pri- 
vately brought out and planted against him, where 
he was sitting, The shot killed several of his fol- 
lowers; and he himself was wounded in the shoul- 
der. The news of his being slain was instantly 
propagated through the Irish camp, and was even 
sent off to Paris; but William, as soon as his 
wound was dressed, rode through the cp, and 
quickly undeceived his army: | 
Upon retiring to his tent, after the danger of 
the day, he continued in meditation till nine 
o'clock at night, when, for form sake, he sum- 
moned a council of war, in which, without asking 
advice, he declared his resolution to force a passage 
over the river the next morning. The duke of 
Schomberg attempted at first to expostulate with 
him upon the danger of the undertaking; but 


finding his master :nflexitile. he retired to his tent 


with a discontented aspect, as if he had a pre- 
science of his own misfortune. -- 

Early in the morning, at six PL king 
William gave orders to force a passage over the 
river. This the army undertook in three dif- 
ferent places, and, after a furious cannonading, 
the battle began wich unusual vigour. The. Irish 
troops, though reckoned equal to any in Europe 
abroad, have always fought indifferentiy at home. 
After an obstinate resistance, they fled with pre- 
cipitation, leaving the French and Swiss regi- 
ments, who came to cheir assistance, to make 

e 
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the best retreat they could. William led on his 
horse in person, and contributed, by his activity 
and vigilance, to secure the victory, James was 
not in the battle, but stood aloof, during the 
action, on the hill of Dunmore, surrounded with 
some squadrons of horse; and at intervals was 
heard to exclaim, when he saw his own troops 


repulsing those of the enemy, * O spare my 


English subjects!“ „ AE | 

The Irish lost about fifteen hundred men, and 
the protestants about one-third, of that number. 
The victory was splendid and almost decisive ; 
but the death of the duke of Schomberg, who 
was shot as he was crossing the water, seemed to 
outweigh the whole loss sustained by the enemy. 
This old soldier of fortune had fought under 
almost every power in Europe. His skill in 
war was unparalleled, and his fidelity equal to his 
courage. he number of battles in which he 
had been personally engaged was said to equal 
the number of his years, and he died at the age 
of eighty-two. He was killed by a discharge 
from his own troops, who, not knowing that he 
had been accidentally hurried into the midst of 
the enemy, fired upon the body of men by 
whom he was surrounded, and mortally wounded 
him. | : 

James, while his armies were yet fighting, 
quitted his station; and leaving orders to defend 
the pass at Duleek, he made the best of his way to 
Dublin, despairing of future success. O'Regan, 
an old Irish captain, was heard to say upon this 
occasion, that if the English would exchange 
generals, the conquered army would fight the 
battle with them over again. ä 

This blow totally depressed the hopes of 

James. 
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James. He fled to Dublin, advised the - magji- 
Strates'to obtain the best terms they could from 
the victor, : and then set out for Waterford, 
where he embarked for France, in a vessel fitted 
for his reception. Had he possessed either con- 


duct or courage, he might still have headed his 
troops, and fought with advantage; but pru- 


dence forsook him with good fortune, and he 
returned to retrieve his affairs abroad, while he 
deserted them in the only place they were de- 
„„ e Tas 

His friends, however, were determined to 
second those interests which he himself had aban- 
doned. Limerick, a strong city in the province 
of Munster, still held out or the late king, and 


braved all the attempts of William's army to 


reduce it. Sarsfield, a popular and experienced 
general, put himself at the head of the army 
that had been routed at the Boyne, and went 
farther into the country to defend the banks of 
the river Shannon, where he resolved to await 
the enemy. James, who would not defend the 
country himself, determined that none but such 
as were agreeable to him should defend it. He 
therefore appointed St. Ruth, a French general, 
who had signalised himself against the protestants 
in France, to command over Sarsfield, which 
ave the Irish universal discontent, as it showed 
the king could neither rely on their skill nor 


their fidelity. On the other hand, general 
- Ginekle, who had been appointed to command 


the English army in the absence of William, 
who was gone over to England, advanced with his 
forces to meet the enemy towards the Shannon, 


in order to pass that broad and dangerous river, 


The only place where it was fordable was at 
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| Athlone, a strong walled town, built on both 
sides of the river, and defending that important 
pass. The part of the town on the hither side 
of the river was quickly taken sword in hand by 
the English ; but the part on the opposite bank 
being defended with great vigour, for a while . 
was thought impregnable. At length it was 
resolved, in a council. of war, that a body of 
forlorn hope should ford the stream in the face 
of the enemy, which desperate attempt was per- | | _ 
| 
| 


formed with great resolution; the enemy were 
driven from their works, and the town surren- 
dered at discretion. St. Ruth marched his ar- 
my to give relief, but too late; for when he 
approached the walls, his own guns were turned | 
against him. He no sooner saw this than his | 
fears increased in proportion to his former confi- ; | 
dence; and dreading the impetuosity of a vic- 
torious enemy in his very camp, he marched off | 
instantly, and took post at Aughrim, ten miles | 
off, There he determined to await the English 
army, and decide the fate of Ireland at one 
blow. | 
+ Ginckle, having put Athlone in a posture of 
detence, passed the Shannon, and marched up to 
the enemy, determined to give them battle, 
though his force did not exceed eighteen thou- 
sand men, while that of the enemy was above 
twenty-five thousand. The Irish were posted in a A. D. 1691. 
very advantageous situation, Deng drawn out 
upon a rising ground, before which lay a bog that, 


to appearance, was passable only in two places. 
Their right was fortified by entrenchments, and 
their left secured by the castle of Aughrim. 
Ginckle, having observed their situation, gave 
the necessary orders for the attack; and, after a 

furious 
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furious cannonading, the English army at twelve 
o'clock began to force the two passages of the 
bog, in order to possess the ground on the other 
Side, The enemy fought with surprising fury, 
and the horse were several times repulsed; but 
at length the troops on the right, by the help of 
some field pieces, carried their point. At six 
o'clock in the evening the left wing of the 
English army was advanced to the right of the 
Irish, and at length obliged it to give ground, 
In the mean time, a more peneral attack was 
made upon the centre; the English, wading 
through the middle of the bog up to the waist 
in mud, and rallying with some difficulty on the 
firm ground on the other side, renewed the com- 
bat with great fury. At length St. Ruth being 
killed by a cannon ball, his fate so dispirited 
his troops, that they gave way on all sides, and 
retreated to Limerick, where they resolved to 
make a final stand, after having lost above five 
thousand of the flower of their army. Lime- 
rick, the last retreat of the Irish forces, made a 
brave defence; but soon seeing the enemy ad- 
vanced within ten paces of the bridge foot, and 
perceiving themselves surrounded on all sides, 
they determined to capitulate; a negotiation 
was immediately begun, and hostilities ceased 
on both sides. The Roman-catholics by this 
capitulation were restored to the enjoyment of 
those liberties in the exercise of their religion 
which they had possessed in the reign of king 
Charles the Second. All persons were indulg- 
ed with free leave to remove with their families 
and effects to any other country, except Eng- 
land and Scotland. In consequence of this, 


about fourteen thousand of those who had fought 
| 3 
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for king James went over into France, having 
transports provided by government for convey- 
ing them thither. When they arrived in France, 
they were thanked for their loyalty by king James, 
who told them that ry Should still fight for their 
old master; and that he had obtained an order 
from the king of France for their being new 
cloathed, and put into quarters of refreshment. 

| In this manner all the expectations which 
might arise from the attachment of the Irish 
were entirely at an end; that kingdom submit- 
ted peaceably to the English government, and 
James was to look for other assistance to prop his 
declining pretensions. His chief hopes lay in a 
conspiracy among his English adherents and in the 
succours which were promised him by the French 


king. The success of the conspiracy was the first 


to disappoint his expectations. This was origi- 
nally hatched in Scotland by sir James Montgo- 
mery, a person who, from being an adherent to 
William, now turned against him ; but as the pro- 
ject was ill conceived, so it was lightly discovered 
by the instigator. To this another succeeded, 


which seemed to threaten more serious conse- 


quences, as it was chiefly managed by the Whig 
party, who were the most formidable in the state. 
A number of these joined themselves to the Tory 
party, and both made advances to the adherents 
of the late king. They assembled together; and 
the result of their deliberations was, that the resto- 


ration of James was to be entirely effected by 


foreign forces; that he should sail for Scotland, 
and be there joined by five thousand Swedes, who, 
because they were of the protestant religion, it 
was thought would remove a part of the odium 

b | | whicty 
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which attended an invasion by foreigners ; that 


assistance should at the same time be sent from 


France, and that full liberty of conscience should 
be proclaimed throughout the kingdom. In order 
to lose no time, it was resolved to send over two 
trusty persons to France to consult with the ba- 
nished monarch; and lord Preston and Mr. 


Ashton were the persons appointed for this dan- 


gerous einbassy. Accotdingly, Ashton hired a 
small vessel for this purpose; and the two conspi- 
rators went secretly on board, happy in the sup- 
posed secresy of their schemes ; but there had 


been previous information given of their inten- 


tions; and lord Carmarthen had them both _ 
seised, just at the time they thought themselves 


out of all danger. The conspirators refused to 


inform; their trials were therefore hurried on 
about a fortnight after they were taken, in order, 
by the terrors of death, to force a discovery. 
They were both condemned; Ashton was exe- 
cuted, without making any confession; lord 
Preston had not the same resolution. Upon an 
offer of pardon, he discovered a great number of 
associates, among whom the duke of Ormond, 


lord Dartmouth, and lord Clarendon, were fore- 
most. 8 | 


The reduction of Ireland, and the wretched 
success of the late conspiracy, made the French 
at last sensible of their impolitic parsimony in 
losing a kingdom, whose divisions would no 


longer be of use to them. They were willing, 


therefore, to concur with the fugitive king, and 
resolved to make a descent upon England in his 
favour. In pursuance of this scheme, the French 
king supplied James with an army consisting as 

| body 


* 
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body of French troops, some English and Scots 
refugees, and the Irish regiments which had been 
transported from Limerick into France, now be- 
come excellent soldiers by long discipline and 
severe duty. This army was assembled between 
Cherbourg and La Hogue, and was commanded 
by King James in person. More than three hun- 
dred transports were provided for landing it on 
the opposite English coast; and Tourville, the 


French admiral, at the head of sixty-three ships of 


the line, was appointed to favour the descent. 
His orders were, at all events, to attack the 
enemy, in case they should oppose him; so that 
every thing promised the banished King a change 
of fortune. . | 1 
These preparations on the side of France were 
soon known at the English court, and every pre- 
caution taken for a vigorous opposition. All the 


secret machinations of the banished King's adhe- A. D. 1690. 


rents were discovered to the English ministry by 


spies; and by these they found, with some morti- 


fication, that' the Tories were more faithful than 


even the Whigs, who had placed king William on 


the throne. The duke of Marlborough, lord 
Godolphin, and even the princess Anne herself, 
were violently suspected of disaffection; the fleet, 
the army, and the church, were seen mistaking 
their desire of novelty for a return of duty to their 
banished sovereign. However, preparations were 
made to resist the growing storm with great tran- 
quillity and resolution. Admiral Russel was or- 
dered to put to sea with all possible expedition; 
and he soon appeared with ninety- nine ships of the 
line, besides frigates and fire-ships; an immense 
force, and what Europe had seldom seen till that 
time. At the head of this formidable squadron 


he 
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set sail for the coast of France, and at last, near 
La Hogue, discovered the enemy under admiral 
Tourville, who prepared to give him battle. 
Accordingly the engagement began between the 
two admirals with great fury; the rest of the 


fleet on each side soon followed the example. 


This memorable engagement lasted for ten 
hours, and all James's hopes depended on the 
event. Victory at last declared on the side of 
numbers; the French fled for Conquet Road, 


having lost four ships in the first day's action. 


The pursuit continued for two days following; 
three French ships of the line were destroyed the 
next day, and eighteen more burned by sir George 
Rooke, which had taken refuge in the bay of 


La Hogue. In this manner all the prepara- 


tions on the side of France were frustrated; and 
so decisive was the blow, that from that time 


France seemed to relinquish all claims to the 
Ocean. | | 


James was now reduced to the lowest ebb of 
despondence; his designs upon England were 
quite frustrated, so that nothing was left his 
friends, but the hopes of assassinating the mon- 
arch on the throne. These base attempts, as 
barbarous as they were useless, were not entirely 
disagreeable to the temper of James. It is said 
he encouraged and proposed them ; but they all 
proved unserviceable to his cause, and only 
ended in the destruction of the undertakers. From 


that time till he died, which was about seven 


years, he continued to reside at St. Ger- 
main's, a pensioner on the bounties of Lewis, 


and assisted by occasional liberalities from his 


daughter and friends in England. He died on 
the sixteenth day of September, in the year 1 
So | after 
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after having laboured under a tedious sickness; 
and many miracles, as the people thought, were 
- wrought at his tomb. Indeed thc: latter part 
'of his life was calculated to inspire the supersti- 
tious with reverence for his. piety, He subject- 
ed himself to acts of uncommon penance and 0 
mortification. He frequently visited the poor 4 
monks of La. Trappe, who were edified by his 
bumble and pious deportment. ., His pride and 
arbitrary temper seemed to have vanished with 
his greatness; he became affable, kind, and easy, 
to all his dependents; and, in his last illness, con- 
jured his son to prefer religion to every worldly 
advantage —a counsel which that prince strictly 
obeyed. He died with great marks of devotion, | 
and was interred, at his own request, in the =_ 
church of the English Benedictines at Paris, | | 
without any funeral solemnity. 
The defeat at La Hogue confirmed king 
William's be 95 and secured his title to the 


crown. The Jacobites were ever feeble, but 
they were now a disunited faction; new parties 
arose among those who had been friends to the 
revolution; and the want of a common enemy 
produced dissensions among themselves. Wil- 
liam now began to find as much opposition and 
uneasiness from his parliament at home as from 
the enemy in the field. His chief motive for 
accepting the crown was to engage England 
more deeply in the concerns of Europe. It had 
ever been the object of his wish, and the scope 
of his ambition, to humble the French, whom 
he considered as the most formidable enemies 
of that liberty which he idolised; and all his 
politics consisted in forming alliances against 
them. Many of the English, on the other hand, 
VOL, 111. M had 
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had neither the same animosity against tile 
French, nor the same terrors of their increasing 


power. These, therefore, considefed the interest 


of the nation as sacrificed to foreign connections; 


and complained that the war on the continent 


fell most heavily on them, though they had the ö 


least interest in its success. To these motives 
of discontent were added the king's partiality to 


his own | countrymen, in prejudice of his Eng- 


lish subjects, together with his proud reserve and 
sullen silence, so unlike the behaviour of all 
other former kings. William little regarded 
those discontents which he knew must be con- 


sequent on all government; accustomed to op- 


position, he heard their complaints with the 
most phlegmatic indifference, and employed all 


his attention only on the balance of power, 
and the interest of Europe. Thus, while he 


incessantly watched over the schemes of contend- 
ing kings and nations, he was unmindful of the 
cultivation -of internal polity; and as he formed 


alliances abroad, increased the influence of par- 


ty at home. Patriotism began to be ridiculed 
as an ideal virtue; the practice of bribing a 
majorit? in parliament became universal; the 
example of the great was caught up by the vul- 
gar; Principle, and .even decency, was gra- 
dually banished; talents lay uncultivated, and 
the ignorant and profligate were received into 
_—_—_ / „ 

- Upon accepting of the crown, the king was 
resolved to preserve, as much as he was able, 
that share of prerogative which still was left 
him. He was as yet entirely unacquainted 
with the nature of a limited monarchy, which 
was not at that time thoroughly understood in 
TY 5 = 1 


1 


Abe ARIA RE i | 
Re Europe, except England alone. He 


therefore, often controverted the views of his 


narliament, and suffered himself to be directed 


weak and arbitrary counsels. One of the 


Hrst instances of this was in the opposition he 
gave to a bill for limiting the duration of par- 


tiaments to the space of three years. This bill 


had passed the two houses, and was sent up to 
receive the royal assent as usual; but the nation 
was surprised to find that the king was resolved 
to exert his prerogative on this occasion, and to 
refuse his assent to an act which was then con- 
sidered as beneficial to the nation. Both houses 
took the alarm; the commons came to a res0: 
lution, that whoever advised the king to this 


measure was an enemy to his country; and the 


people were tauglit to echo their resentment. 
The bill, thus rejected, lay dormant for another 
season; but being again brought in, the king 
found himself obliged, though reluctantly, to 
comply. | | 


. 


The same opposition, and the same event, at- 
tended a bill for regulating trials in cases of 


high-treason, by which the accused was allowed 
a copy of his indictment, and a list of the names 
of his jury, two days before his trial, together 
with counsel to plead in his defence. It was still 
farther enacted; that no person should be indict- 
ed but upon the oaths of two faithful witnesses ; 
a law that gave the subject a perfect security 
from the terrors of the throne. | wits” 

It was in the midst of these laws, beneficial to 


the subject, that the Jacobites still conceived 


hopes of restoring their fallen monarch ; and 
being uneasy themselves, supposed the whole 
kingdom shared their disquietudes. While one 
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part proceeded against William in the bolder 
manner, by attempting to excite an insurrection, 
another, consisting of the most desperate conspi- 
rators, formed a scheme of assassination. Sir 
George Barclay, a native of Scotland, who had 
served as an officer in James's army, a man of 
untlaunted courage, which was still more in- 
flamed by his bigotry to the religion of the 
church of Rome, undertook the bold task of 
seizing or assassinating the king. This design 
he imparted to Harrison, Charnock, Porter, and 
sir William Perkins, by whom it was approved; 

and, after various consultations, it was resolved 
to attack the king on his return from Richmond, 
where he commonly hunted on Saturdays; and 
the scene of their ambuscade was a lane between 


| Brentford and Turnham- Green. To secure 


sugcess, it was agreed that their number should 
be increased to torty horsemen, and each con- 
spirator began to engage proper persons to assist 
in this dangerous enterprise. When their num- 
ber was complete, they waited with impatience 
for the hour of action; but some of the under 


actors, seized with fear or remorse, resolved to 


prevent the execution by a timely discovery. 
One Pendergast, an Irish officer, gave informa- 
tion of the plot, but refused to mention the 
persons who were concerned as associates in 
the undertaking. His information was at first 
disregarded ; but it was soon confirmed by one 
La Rue, a Frenchman, and still more by the 
flight of sir George Barclay, who began to per- 
ceive that the whole was discovered. The 
night subsequent to the intended day of assassi- 
nation, a large number of the conspirators were 
E and the whole discovery was com- 

municated 


0 IL LIAM is ; . | 165 
became an evidence for the crown, and the con-. | Fo. 


spirators were brought to their trial. The first 
who suffered were Robert Charnock, one of the 
two fellows of Magdalen college, who, in the 
reign of James, had renounced the protestant re- | 1 
ligion, lieutenant King, and Thomas Keys. 4 
They were found guilty of high-treason, and | [ 
suffered at Tyburn. Sir John Friend, and sir 
William Perkins, were next arraigned ; and al- 
though they made a very good, and, as it should 
seem, a very sufficient defence, yet lord chief- 
justice Holt, who was but too well known to act 
rather as counsel against the prisoners than as a 
solicitor in their favour, influenced the jury to 
find them guilty. They both suffered at Ty- 
burn with great constancy, denying the charge, 05 
and testifying their abhorrence of the assassina- ; il 
tion. In the course of the month, Rookwood, 
Cranbourne, and Lowic, were tried by a special 
commission as conspirators; and, being found 
guilty, shared the fate of the former. But the 
case of sir John Fenwick was considered as one 
of the greatest stretches of power exhibited dur- 
ing this reign. This gentleman, whose name 
had been mentioned among the rest of the con- 
Spirators, was apprehended in his way to France. 
here was little evidence against him, except an 
intercepted letter which he wrote to his wife. 
It is true, he offered to discover all he knew of 
a. conspiracy against the king; but when he 
came to enter into the detail, he so managed his 
information, that it could affect no individual 
concerned. King William, therefore, sent over 
word from Holland, where he then was, that 


unless the prisoner could make more material 
M 3 discoveries, 
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discoveries, he Should be brought to his wh, 


The only material evidences against him, were. 
one Porter, and Goodman: 25 of these lady 

Fenwick had the good fortune to secrete one, 
so that only Porter, a single witness, remained; 

and his unsupported evidence, by the late law, 
was insufficlent to affect the life of the prisoner. 
However, the house of commons were resolved 
to inflict,- that punishment upon him which 
the laws were unable to execute. As he had, 
in his discoveries, made very free with the names 
of many persons in that house, admiral Russel 
insisted that he might have an opportunity of 
vindicating his own character in particular. Sir 
Job. Fenwick was ordered to the bar of the 


house, and there exhorted by the speaker to 


make an ample discovery. He refused, and a 
bill of attainder was preferred. against him, 
which was passed by a large majority. He was 
furnished with a copy of the indictment, allow- 
ed counsel at the bar of the house, and the coun- 
sel of the erown was called upon to open the 
evidence. After much disputation, where pas- 
sion and revenge were rather attended to than 
reason, the bill was committed, and sent up to 
the house of lords, where sir John Fenwick was 
found guilty, by a majority only of seven voices. 
The prisoner solicited the mediation of the lords 
in his behalf, while his friends implored the 
royal mercy. The lords gave him to under- 
stand, that the success of his suit would depend 
on the fullness of his discoveries. He would 
have previously stipulated for pardon, and they 
insisted on his trusting to their favour. He he- 
sitated some time between the fears of infamy 
and terrors of death. At last he chose death = 
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che least terrible, and he suffered beheading on 


Tower-hill with great composure. His death 
proved the insufficiency of any laws to protect 


the 5ubject, when a majority. of the powerful 


shall think proper to dispense with them! 
This stretch of power in the parliament was 

in some measure compensated by their diligence 

in restraining the universal corruption that seem- 


ed at that time to prevail over the kingdom. 


They were assiduously employed in bringing 
those to justice who had grown wealthy by pub- 


lic plunder, and increasing the number of those 


laws which restrained the arts of peculation. 
The number of these, while they seemed calcu- 
lated for the benefit of the nation, were in reali- 
ty symptoms of the general depravity; for the 
more numerous the laws, the more corrupt the 
State. 5 8 | 


The king, however, on his part, became at 


length fatigued . with opposing the laws which 
parliament every day were laying round his au- 


thority, and gave up the contest. He admitted 


every restraint upon the prerogative in England, 
upon condition of being properly supplied with 
the means of humbling the power of France. 
War, and the ee, 

all he knew, or indeed desired to understand. 
Provided the parliament furnished him with 
supplies for these purposes, he permitted them 
to rule the internal poliey at their pleasure. 


For the prosecution of the war with France, the 


sums of money granted him were incredible. 


The nation, not contented with furnishing him 


such sums of money as they were capable of rais- 
ing by the taxes of the year, mortgaged those 
taxes, and involved themselves in debts which 
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power in Europe, were 
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they have never since been able to discharge. 
For all that profusion of wealth granted to main - 
tain the imaginary balance of Europe, Eng- 
land received in return the empty reward of 
military glory in Flanders, and the conscious- 
ness of having given their allies, particularly 
the Duteh, frequent opportunities of being un- 
6 en eee ' 


1 


A.D.1697, - The war with France continued during the 


greatest part of this king's reign; but at length 
the treaty of Ryswick put an end to those con- 
tentions, in which England had engaged with- 
out policy, and came off without advantage. 


In the general pacification, her interests seemed 


entirely deserted; and for all the treasures she 


had sent to the continent, and all the blood 


which she had shed there, the only equivalent 
she received was an acknowledgement of king 
William's title from the king of France. | 

The king, now freed from a foreign war, 
laid himself out to strengthen his authority at 


home; but he showed that he was but ill ac- 


quainted with the disposition of the people he 
was to govern. As he could ' not bear the 
thoughts of being a king without military com- 
mand, he conceived hopes of keeping up the 
forces that were granted him in time of danger, 
during the continuance of a profound peace. 
But what was his mortification to find the com- 
mons pass a vote, that all the forces in English 
pay, exceeding seven thousand men, should be 
forthwith disbanded, and that those retained 
Should be natural-born subjects of England. A 
monarch bred up in camps as he was, and who 
knew scarce any other pleasure but that of re- 
viewing troops and dictating to generals, could 

| not 
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not think of laying down at once all his power 


and all his amusements. He professed himself, 


therefore, highly displeased with the vote of 


the commons; and his indignation was kindled 
to such a pitch, that he actually conceived a de- 
sign of abandoning the government. His mi- 


nisters, however, diverted him from this resolu- 
tion, and persuaded him to consent to passing 


the bill. | | 

These altercations between the king and par- 
liament continued during the remainder of this 
reign. William considered the commons as a 
body of men desirous of power for themselves, 
and consequently bent upon obstructing all his 
projects to secure the liberties of Europe. He 
seemed but little attached to any particular 
party in the house, all of whom, he found, at 
times deserted or opposed him. He therefore 
veered to Whigs and Tories indiscriminately as 
interest or the immediate exigence demanded. 
He was taught to consider England as a place of 
labour, anxiety, and altercation. If he had any 
time for amusement or relaxation, he retired to 
Loo in Holland, where, among a few friends, 
he gave a loose to those coarse festivities, which 
alone he was capable of relishing. It was there 
he planned the different succession of the princes 


of Europe, and laboured to undermine the- 


schemes and the power of Lewis, his rival in 
politics and in fame, 

However feeble his desire of other amuse- 
ments might have been, he could scarce live 
without being at. variance with France. Peace 
had scarce been made with that nation, when 
he began to think of new resources for carrying 
on a new war, and for enlisting his English sub- 
| jects 
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jects in the confederacy against that nation, 


everal arts were used for inducing the people 


to second his aims; and the whole nation at last 


seemed to join in desiring a war with that king - 
dom. He had been in Holland concerting with 
his allies operations for a new campaign. He 
had engaged in a negotiation with the prince 
of Hesse, who assured him, that, if he would be- 
Siege and take Cadiz, the admiral of Castile, and 


divers other grandees of Spain, would declare 


for the house of Austria. "The elector of Ha- 
nover had resolved to concur in the same mea- 
sures; the king of the Romans, and prince 


Lewis of Bader, undertook to invest Landau, 


while the emperor promised to send a powerful 
reinforcement into Italy; but death put a period 
to his projects and his ambition. 
William was naturally of a very feeble con- 
stitution; and it was by this time almost ex- 
hausted, by a series of continual disquietude and 
action. He had endeavoured to repair his con- 
stitution, or at least conceal us decays, by exer- 
cise and riding. On the twenty-first day of 
February, in riding to Hampton-court from 
Kensington, his horse fell under him, and he 
was thrown with such violence, that his collar- 
bone was fractured. His attendants conveyed 
him to the palace of Hampton court, where the 
fracture was reduced, and in the evening he re- 
turned to Kensington in his coach. The jolt- 
ing of the carriage disunited the fracture once 


more; and the bones were again replaced un- . 
der Bidloo his physician. This in a robust 


constitution would have been a trifling misfor- 


tune; but in him it was fatal. For some time 


he appeared in a fair way of recovery; but fall- 
; ing 
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jng axleep on his couch, he was Seized with a 
Shiverings. which terminated. in a fever and di- 
arthea; Wich soon became dangerous and 
desperate. Perceiving his end approaching, 
the objects of his former care lay still next his 
heart; .and the fate of Europe seemed to re- 
move the sensations he might be supposed to 
feel for his own. The nl 

riving from Holland, he conferred_with him in 
private on the posture of affairs abroad. TWwQ 
days after, having received the sacrament from 
.rchbahay Tenison, he expired in the fifty-se- 
cond year of his age, after having reigned thir- 
teen years. 
stature, a thin body, and a delicate constitution. 
He had an aquiline nose, sparkling eyes, a large 
forchead, and a grave solemn aspect. He left 
behind him the character of a great politician, 
though he had never been popular; and a for- 
midable general, though he was seldom victo- 
rious. His deportment was grave, phlegmatic, 


and sullen: nor did he ever show any fire but in 


the day of battle. He' despised flattery, yet 
loved dominion, Greater as the stadtholder of 
Holland than as king of England; to the one 
he was a father, to the other a suspicious friend. 
His character and success served to show that 


moderate abilities will achieve the greatest pur- 


poses, if the objects aimed at be pursued with 
perscverance, and planned without unnecessary 
or ostentatious refinement, 


of Albemarle ar- 


He was in his person of a middle 
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Tr nearer we approach to our own times, 
the more important every occurrence becomes; 
and those battles or treaties which in remoter 
times are deservedly forgotten, as we come 
down. are necessary to be known, our own pri- 
vate interests being generally blended with every 
event; and the accounts of public welfare make 
often a transcript of private happiness. The loss 
of king William was thought at first irreparable; 
but the kingdom soon found that the happiness 


of any reign is to be estimated as much from the 
„ 


ANNE. 


neral manners of the times as the private v vir- 
tues of the monarch. Queen Anne, his suc- 


cessor, With . no very shining talents, and few 
exalted virtues,. yet e with glory, and 
left her people happy. 

Anne, married to prince George of Denmark, 
ascended the throne in the thirty-eighth year 
her age, to the general satisfaction of all parties. 
She was the second daughter of king James by 
his first wife the daughter of chancellor Hyde, 
afterwards. earl of Clarendon,” As she had been 
taught in the preceding part of life to suffer many 
mortifications from the reigning king, she had 
thus learned to conceal her resentments; and the 
natural tranquillity of her temper still more con- 
tributed to make her overlook and pardon every 
opposition. She either was insensible of any 
disrespect shown her, or had wisdom to dissenible 
insensibility. 

The late king, whose whole life bad been spent 
in one continued opposition to the king of France, 
and all whose politics consisted in forming alli- 


ances against him, had left England at the eve 


of a war with that monarch. The present queen, 
who generally took the advice of her ministry in 
every important transaction, was upon this oc- 
casion urged by opposing counsels; a part of 


her ministry were for war, while another part as 


sincerely declared for peace. 

At the head of those who opposed a a war with 
France, was the earl of Rochester, lord-lieute- 
| nant of Ireland, first cousin to the queen, and 
the chief of the Tory faction. This minister 
proposed in council that the English should 
avoid a declaration of war with Fre rance, and at 
most act as auxiliaries only. He urged the im- 


Dossibility of England's reaping nay hehe 
by 
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by the most distinguished success upon the cons 
_ tinent, and exposed the folly of loading che na- 
tion with debts to increase the riches of its com- 


metvabmnwwb, oo 

In the van of those who declared for prosecut- 
ing the late king's intentions of going to war 
with France, was the earl, since better known by 
the title of the duke, of Marlborough. This 
nobleman had begun life as a court-page, and. 
was raised by king James to a peerage. Having 
deserted his old master, he attached himself in 
appearance to king William, but had still a se- 
cret partiality in favour of the Tories, from 
whom he had received his first employments. 
Ever willing to thwart and undermine. the mea- 
sures of William, he became a favourite of 
Anne for that very reason; she loved a man who 
still professed reverence and veneration for her 
father, and paid the utmost attention to herself. 
But Marlborough had still another hold upon 
the queen's affections and esteem. He was mar- 
ried to a lady who was the queen's peculiar con- 
fidante, and who governed her, in every action 
of life, with unbounded authority. By this 
canal, Marlborough actually directed the queen 
in all her resolutions; and While his rivals strove 

to advance their reputation in the council, he 
was mote effectually securing it in the closet. 
It was not, therefore, without private reasons 
that Marlborough inclined for war. It first 
gave him an opportunity of taking a different 
side of the question from the eat] of Rochester, 
whose influence he desired to lessen; but he had, 
in the next place, hopes of being appointed ge- 
neral of the forces that should be sent over to 
the continent; a command that would gratify | 
his ambition in all its varieties. He therefore 
| observed 


observed in council, that the honour of the na- 
tion was concerned to fulfil the late king's en- 
gagements. He affirmed that France could 
never be reduced within due bounds, unless Eng- 
land would enter as a principal in the quarrel, 
His opinion preponderated; the q een resolved 
to declare war, and communicated her intention 
to the house of commons, by whom it was ap- 
proved, and war was proclaimed accordingly. 
Lewis XIV. once arrived at the summit of 
glory, but long since grown familiar with disap- 
pointment and disgrace, still kept spurring on 
an exhausted kingdom to second the views of 
his ambition. He now, upon the death of 
William, expected to enter upon a field open 
for conquest and fame. The vigilance of his 
late rival had blasted all his laurels and circum- 
scribed his power; for even though defeated, 
William still was formidable. At che news of 
his death, the French monarch could not sup- 
press his rapture; and his court at Versailles 


seemed to have forgotten their usual decency in 


the effusions of their satisfaction. The people at 
Paris openly rejoiced at the event; and the whole 


kingdom testified their rapture by every public 


demonstration of joy. But their pleasure was 
soon to have an end. A much more formidable 


enemy was now rising up to oppose them; a 


more refined politician, a more skilful general, 
backed by the confidence of an indulgent mis- 
tress, and the efforts of a willing nation. 

The king of France was, in the queen's decla- 
ration of war, taxed with having taken possession 
of a great part of the Spanish dominions ; with de- 


signing to invade the liberties of Europe; to ob- 


struct the freedom of navigation and commerce; 
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and with having offered an unpardonable "Ng 
to the quen and her throne, by acknowle ng | 
the title of the Pretender. He was accused o 

tempting to unite the crown of Spain to his "al 
dominions, by placing his. grandson upon the 
throne of that kingdom, and thus endeavouring 
to destroy the equality of power that subsisted 


among the states of Europe. 


This declaration of war on the part of the 
English was seconded by similar declarations 
by the Dutch and Germans, all on the same 
day. The French monarch could not suppress 
his anger at such a combination; but his chief 
resentment fell upon the Dutch. He declared, 
with great emotion, that as for those gentlemen 
Pedlars, the Dutch, they should one day repent 
their insolence and presumption in declaring 
war against one whose power they had formerly 
felt and dreaded. However, the affairs of the 
allies were no way influenced by his threats. 


Marlborough had his views gratified, in being 


appointed general of the English forces; and he 


was still farther. flattered by the Dutch, who, 


though the earl of Athlone had a right to share the 
command, appointed Marlborough generalissimo 
of the allied army. And it must be confessed, 
that few men shone more, either in debate or 
action, than he; serene in the midst of danger, 
and indefatigable in the cabinet: so that he be- 


SI 
came the most formidable enemy to France that 


England had produced since the eee 
times of Cressy and Agincourt. 


A great part of the history of this reign con- 


sists in battles fought upon the continent, which, 


though of very little advantage to the interests 


of che nation, were very great additions to Ks 
honour. 


honour. . These triumphs, it is true, are passed 
: away, and nothing remains of them; but they 
are too recent to be omitted in -1lence, and the fame 
of them, though it be empty, still continues to 
be loud. . DE . 
The duke of Marlborough had learned the 
first rudiments of the art of war under the fa- 
mous marshal Turenne, having been a volunteer 
in his army. He was, at first, rather more re- 
markable for the beauty of his person than the 
greatness of his talents, and he went in the 
French camp by the name of the Handsome 
Englishman; but Turenne, who saw deeper into 
mank ind, perceived the superiority of his talents, 
and prognosticated his future greatness. The 
first attempt that Marlborough made to deviate 
from the general practices of the army, which 
were founded in error, was to advance the subal- 
tern officers, whose merit had hitherto been neg- 
lected. Regardless of seniority, wherever he found 
abilities, he was sure to promote them; and thus 
he had all the upper ranks of commanders rather 
remarkable for their skill and talents, than for 
their age and experience. 1 
In his first campaign, the beginning of July, 
he repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, where 
he found himself at the head of an army of sixty 
thousand men, well provided with all neces- _ 
Saries, and long disciplined by the best officers 
of the age. He was opposed, on the side of 
France, by the duke of Burgundy, grandson 
to the king, a youth more qualified to grace a 
court than to conduct an army; but the real 
acting general was the marshal Boufflers, who 
commanded under him, an officer of courage 
and activity, But wherever Marlborough ad- 
VOLT. N vanced, 
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0 vanced, the French were obliged to retire before 
4 bim, leaving all Spanish Guelderland at his dis- 
= cretion. The duke of. Burgundy, finding him- 
= Self obliged to retreat before the allied army, 
| rather than expose himself longer to such a mor- 
titying indignity, returned to Versailles, leaving 
Boufflers to command alone. Boufflers, con- 
founded at the rapidity of the enemy's progress, 
retired towards Brabant, where M arlborough had 
no design to pursue; contented with ending the 
campaign by the taking the city of Liege, in 
which was found an immense sum of money, 
and a great number of prisoners. By the success 
of this campaign, Marlborough raised his mili- 
tary character, and confirmed himself in the con- 
fidence of the allies, naturally inclined to distrust 
a foreign commander. 

Marlborough, upon his return to London, 
was received with the most fiattering testimonies 
of public approbation. He was thanked for his 
services by the house of commons, and was 
created a duke by the queen. His good fortune 
seemed to console the nation for some unsuccess- 
ful expeditions at sea. Sir John Munden had 
permitted a French squadron of fourteen ships 
to escape him, by taking shelter in the harbour 
of Corunna, for which he was dismissed the ser- 
vice by prince George. An attempt was also 
made upon Cadiz by sea and land, sir George 
Rooke commanding the navy, and the duke of 
Ormond the land- forces; ; but this also misgarried. 
But the English arms were crowned with success 
at Vigo, where the duke of Ormond landed with 
five· and- twenty hundred men, at the distance of 
six miles from the city; while the fleet forcing 
their way into the uren the French fleet had 
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had cen refuge there were burned by * ene · 


my, to prevent falling into the hands of the Eng- 
lich. Eight ships were thus burned and ran 
a- shore; but ten ships of war were taken, together 


with eleven galleons, and above a million of 


money in silver, which was of more benefit to 


the captors than the public. The advantage 
which was acquired by this expedition was coun- 


terbalanced by the base conduct of some officers 


in the West Indies. Admiral Benbow, a bold 
rough seaman, had been stationed in that part of 
the world with ten ships, to distress the enemy's 
trade. Being informed that Du Casse, the French 
admiral, was in those seas with a force equal to 


his own, he resolved to attack him; and soon aft- 


er discovered the enemy's squadron near St, Mar 
tha, steering along the shore. He quickly gave 
orders to his captains, formed the line of battle, 
and the engagement began. He found, how- 


ever, that the rest of the fleet had taken Some dis- 5 


gust at his conduct; and that they permitted him, 
almost alone, to sustain the whole fire of the ene- 
my. Nevertheless the engagement continued till 
night, and he determined to renew it the next 


morning, but had the mortification to perceive 


that all the rest of the ships had fallen back, ex- 
cept one, who joined with him in urging the 
pursuit of the enemy. For four days did this 
intrepid seaman, assisted only by one ship, pur- 
sue and engage the enemy, while his cowardly 
officers, at a distance behind, remained specta- 
tors of his activity. His las day's battle was 
more furious than all the former; alone, and un- 
sustained by the rest, he engaged the whole French 
quadron, when his leg was shattered by a can- 
N 2 | non- 
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non- ball. He then ordered that they should place 
him in a cradle upon the quarter- deck; and there 
he continued to give orders as before, till at last 
his ship became quite disabled, and was unfit to 


continue the chase any longer. When one of his 
lieutenants expressed his sorrow for the loss of 


the admiral's leg, © I am sorry for it too,” cried 
Benbow, but I had rather have lost both my 
cc legs than see the dishonour of this day. But 
e do you hear, if another shot should take me 
c“ off, behave like brave men, and fight it out.“ 
He soon after died of his wounds; and his cow- 
ardly associates, Kirby and Wade, were tried by 
a court- martial, and sentenced to be shot. Hud- 
son died before. his trial. Constable, Vincent, and 
Fog, came off with slighter punisghment. Kirby 


and Wade were sent home in the Bristol man of 
war, and, on their arrival at Plymouth, shot on 


board the ship, by virtue of a warrant for their 
immediate execution, which had lain there for 
some time. . ö 

The next parliament, which was convened by 


the queen, was highly pleased with the glare of 
success which attended the English arms on the 


% 


continent. The house of commons was mostly 


made up of the Tory 'party, and consequently 
much more liberal in their supplies than a Whig 
parliament would have been. They voted forty 
thousand seamen, and the like number of land- 
forces to act in conjunction with those of the 
allies. It was never considered how little neces- 
sary these great efforts were either to the happi- 
ness or protection of the people; they were ex- 
erted against the French, and that was an an- 


swer to every demand. A short time after, the 
| | queen 


— 
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queen gave the house of 1 = 


stand, that the allies pressed her to augment her 
forces. The commons were as ready to. grant 
as she to demand, and it was resolved that ten 
thousand men more should be added to the army 
on the continent, but upon condition that the 1 
Dutch should break off all commerce with nn 
France and Spain. The Dutch complied with- _—_ 
out hesitation; sensible that while England, 2 
fought their battles, they might a little relax. = 
their industry. | 1 1 2 175 ID 
The duke of Marlborough crossed the sea in A. D. 1706. 
the beginning of April, and, assembling the al- | 
lied army, resolved to show that his former suc- | 1 
cesses only spurred him on to new triumphs. : 
He opened the campain with the siege of 
Bonne, the residence of the elector of Cologne. 
This held out but a short time against the suc- 
cessive attacks of the prince of Hesse-Cassel, the 
celebrated Coehorn, and general Fagel. He 
next re- took Huy, the garrison of which, after a 
vigorous defence, surrendered prisoners of war. 
The siege of Limburg being then undertaken, 
the place surrendered in two days; and, by the 
conquest of this place, the allies secured the 
country of Liege, -and the electorate of Cologne, 
from the designs of the enemy. Such was the 
campaign in the Netherlands, which, in all pro- 
bability, would have produced events of greater 
Importance, had not the duke-of Marlborough 
been restrained by the Dutch, who began to be 
influenced by the Lovestein faction, ever averse to 
a war with France, 
The duke was resolved in his next campaign 
to act more offensively; and, furnished with 
proper powers from the queen, he informed the 
| N 8 Dutch 
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Dutch that it was his intention to march to the 
relief of the empire that had been for some 
time oppressed by the French forces. The states- 
general, either willing to second his efforts, or 
fearing to weaken the alliance by distrust, gave 
him full power to march as he thought proper, 
with assurances of their assistance in all his endea- 
vours. The French king now appointed marshal 


Villeroy to head the afmy of opposition; for 
Boufflers was no longer een an equal to the 


enterprising duke. 5 
Villeroy was son to the king of France's g0- 


vernor, and had been eden with that en 


arch. He had been always the favourite of 
Lewis, and had long been a sharer in his amuse- 
ments, his campaigns, and his glory. He was 
brave, generous, and polite, but unequal to the 
great task of commanding an army; and still 
more so, when opposed to so great a rival. 
Marlborough, therefore, who was ; peculiarly fa- 
mous for studying the disposition and abilities 
of the general he was to oppose, having no very 
great fears from his present antagonistc, instead 
of going forward to meet him, flew to the suc- 
cour of the emperor, as had been already agreed 
at the commencement of the campaign. The 


English general, who was resolved to strike a vi- 


gorous blow for his relief, took with him about 
thirteen thousand English troops, traversed exten- 
sive countries by hasty marches, arrived at the 


banks of the Danube, defeated a body of French 


and Bavarians, stationed at Donavert to oppose 
him, then passed the Danube with his trium- 
phant army, and laid the dukedom of Bavaria, 
that had sided with the enemy, under contri- 
bution. Villetoy, who at first * to follow 

| his 


A NE. 


his motion, seemed all at once to have lost sight 
of his enemy; nor was he apprised of his route, 
till informed of his successes. Marshal Tallard 
prepared by another route to obstruct the duke of 
 Marlborough's retreat with an army of thirty 
thousand men. He was soon after joined by the 
duke of. Bavaria's forces, so that the French army 
in that part of the continent amounted to sixty 
thousand veterans, and commanded by the two 
best reputed generals then in France. r 

Tallard had established his reputation by 
many former victories; he was active and pene- 
trating, and had risen by his merits alone to the 
first station in the army. But his ardour often 


rose to impetuosity; and he was so short-sighted 


as to be incapable of seeing objects at a very 
small distance. The duke of Bavaria was 
equally experienced in the field, and had still 
stonger motives for his activity. His country 
was ravaged and pillaged before his eyes, and 
nothing remained of his possessions but the army 
which he commanded. It was in vain that he 
sent entreaties to the enemy to stop the fury of 
their incursions, and to spare his people: the 
only answer he received was, that it lay in his 
own power to make his enemies friends, by alli- 
ance or submission. To oppose these powerful 
generals, Marlborough was now joined by a body 
of thirty thousand men, under the conduct of 
prince Eugene, whose troops were well disciplined, 
but still more formidable by the conduct and fame 
of their general. Prince Eugene had been bred 
up from his infancy in camps; he was almost 
equal to Marlborough in intrigue, and his superior 
in the art of war. Their talents were of a simi- 
lar kind; and instead of any mean rivalship or 
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jealousy between such eminent persons, they eon 
curred in the same designs; for the same good 


sense determined them always to the same object. 


This allied army, at the head of which Eu- 


gene and Marlborough commanded, amounted 
to about fifty-two thousand men, troops that 
had long been accustomed to conquer, and that 
had seen the French, the Turks, and the Russians, 
fly before them. The French, as was already ob. 
served, amounted to sixty thousand, who had 
shared in the conquests of their great monarch, 
and had been familiar with victory. Both ar- 
mies, after many marchings and countermarch- 
ings, approached each other. The French were 
posted on a hill near the town of Hochstet; 
their right covered by the Danube, and the vil- 
lage of Blenheim; their left by the village of 
Lutzengen; and their front by a rivulet, the 
banks of which were steep, and the bottom 
marshy, It was in this advantageous position 
that the allied army resolved to attack them. 


As this engagement, which has since been 


known by the name of the Battle of Blenheim, 


both from the talents of the generals, the im- 
provements in the art of war, and the number 
and discipline of the troops, is reckoned the 
most. remarkable of this century, it demands a 
more particular detail than I have allotted to Such 


narxrrations. 


The right wing of the French, which was co- 
vered by the Danube and the village of Blen- 
heim, was commanded by marshal Tallard. Their 
left, defended by another village, was command- 
ed by the duke of Bavaria, and under him ge- 
ncral Marsin, an experienced Frenchman. In 


the front of their army ran a rivulet, which 


/ Seemed 
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seemed to defend them from an attack; and in 


this position they were willing to await the ene- 


my, rather than offer battle. On the other 
hand, Marlborough and Eugene were stimulated 


to engage them at any rate, by an intercepted 


letter from Villeroy, who was left behind, inti- 
mating that he was preparing to cut off all com- 
munication between the Rhine and the allied army. 
The dispositions being made for the attack, and 
the orders communicated to the general officers, 
the allied forces advanced into the plain, and 
were ranged in order of battle. The cannonad- 
ing began about nine in the morning, and con- 
tinued to about half after twelve. Then the 
troops advanced to the attack; the right under 


the direction of prince Eugene, the left headed 


by Marlborough, and opposed to marshal Tal- 
dd. | 
Marlborough, at the head. of his English 
troops, having passed the rivulet, attacked the 
cavalry of Tallard with great bravery. This ge- 
neral was at that time reviewing the disposition 
of his troops to the left; and his cavalry fought 
for some time without the presence of their com- 
mander. Prince Eugene on the left had not yet 
attacked the forces of the elector; and it was 
near an hour before he could bring up his troops 
to the engagement. 3 2 
Tallard was no sooner informed that his 
right was attacked by the duke, but he flew to 
its head, where he found a furious encounter 
already begun; his. cavalry being thrice driven 
back, and rallying as often. He had posted 
a large body of forces in the village of Blen- 
heim; and he made an attempt to bring them 
to the charge. They were attacked by a de- 


tachment 
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tachment of Marlborough's forces $0 vigorously, 


| HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


that, instead of assisting the main body, they 
could hardly maintain their, ground. All the 
French cavalry being attacked in flank; was to- 
tally defeated. The English army, thus half 
victorious, penetrated between the two bodies 
of the French commanded by the marshal and 


elector, while at the same time the forces in the 
village of Blenheim were separated by another 


detachment. In this distressed situation, Tal. 
lard flew to rally some squadrons; but from 
his short-sightedness, mistaking a detachment of 


the enemy for his own, he was taken prisoner by 


the Hessian troops, who were in English pay. 
In the mean time prince Eugene on his part, 
after having been thrice repulsed, at last put the 
enemy into confusion. The rout then became 
general, and the flight precipitate. The con- 
sternation was such, that the French soldiers 


threw - themselves into the Danube, without 


knowing where they fled. The officers lost all 
their authority, and there was no general lefr to 
secure a retreat. 

The allies now being master of the feld of 
battle, surrounded the village of Blenheim, 
where' a body of thirteen thousand men had been 
posted in the beginning of the action, and still 
kept their ground. These troops, seeing them- 
selves cut off from all communication with the 
rest of the army, threw down their arms, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners of war. Thus 
ended the battle of Blenheim, one of the most 


complete victories that ever was obtained, 


Twelve thousand French and Bavarians were 
Slain in the field, or drowned in the Danube, 


and thirteen thousand were made prisoners of 
war. 


5. AM NEC 


war. Of the allies, about five thousand men were 
killed, and eight thousand wounded or taken. 
The loss of the battle was imputed to two capital | 
errors committed by marshal Tallard; namely, 


his weakening the centre by placing so large a 


body of troops in the village of Blenheim, and his 


suffering the English to cross the rivulet, and 
form on the other side. 0 

The next day, when the duke 5 Marlborough 
visited his prisoner, the marshal, intending a 


compliment, assured him that he had overcome 
the best troops in the world. * hope, sir,“ re- 
plied the duke, * you will except those troops 


« by whom they were conquered ?” A count 


of a hundred leagues extent fell by this defeat 


into the hands. of the victors. Not contented 


with these conquests, the duke, soon after the 


finishing of the campaign, repaired to Berlin, 
where he procured a reinforcement of eight 
thousand Prussians to serve under prince Eugene 
in Italy. Thence he proceeded to negotiate 
for succours at the court of Hanover, and soon 
after returned to England, where he found the 
people in a phrensy of joy. He was received as 
the deliverer of the state, as one who had re- 
trieved the glory of the nation. The parlia- 
ment and the people were ready to second him 
in all his designs. The manor of Woodstock 
was conferred upon him for his services by both 
houses ; an eulogium was pronounced upon his 
important services by the lord-keeper as he en- 
tered the house of lords. The queen was not 
only pleased with these marks of respect shown 
him, but also ordered the comptroller of her 
works to build in Woodstock-park a magnifi- 
cent palace for the duke, which remains to _ 
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188 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
day a monument, as the best judges now begin to 
think, not less of his victories, than of the skill 
of the. architect who raised it. W 24k 

In the mean time, the arms of England were 
not less fortunate by sea than they had been upon 
the Danube. The ministry of England under- 
standing that the French were employed in <quip- 
ping a strong squadron at Brest, sent sir Cloudesly 
Shovel, and sir George Rooke, to watch their 
motions. Sir George, however, had further or- 
ders to convoy a body of forces in transport- ships 
to Barcelona, upon which a fruitless attack was 
made by the. prince of Hesse. Finding no hopes, 
therefore, from this expedition, in two days after 
the troops were reimbarked, sir George Rooke, 
joined by sir Cloudesly, called a council of 
war on board the fleet as they lay off the coast 
of Africa. In this they resolved to make an 
attempt upon Gibraltar, a city then belonging to 
the Spaniards, at that time ill provided with a 
garrison, as neither expecting nor fearing such an 
attempt. e | 

The town of Gibraltar stands upon a tongue 
of land, as the mariners call it, and defended 
by a rock inaccessible on every side but one. 
The prince of Hesse landed his troops, to the 
number of eighteen hundred, on the continent 
adjoining, and summoned the town to surrender, 
but without effect. Next day the admiral gave 
orders for cannonading the town; and perceiv- 
ing that the enemy were driven from the forti- 
fications at a place called the South Mole- head, 
ordered captain Whitaker to arm all the boats, 
and assault that quarter. Those officers who 
happened to be nearest the mole immediately 


manned their boats without orders, and entered 
the 


ANNE. 


the fortifications sword in hand. But they v were 
premature; for the Spaniards sprung a mine, by 


which two lieutenants, and about a hundred 


men, were killed and wounded. Nevertheless, 
the two captains, Hicks and Jumper, took pos- 
session of à platform, and kept their ground, 
until they were sustained by captain Whitaker, 
and the rest of the seamen, who took a redoubt 
between the mole and the town by storm. Then 
the governor capitulated, and the prince of 
Hesse entered the place, amazed at the success of 
the attempt, considering the strength of the forti- 
fications. When the news of this conquest was 
brought to England, it was for some time in 
debate whether it was a capture worth thanking 
the admiral for. It was at last considered as 
unworthy public gratitude; and while the duke 
of Marlborough was extolled for useless services, 
sir George Rooke was left to neglect, and soon 
displaced from his command, for having 80 
essentially served his country. A striking in- 
stance that, even in the most enlightened age, 
popular applause is most usually misplaced. Gib- 
raltar has ever since remained in the possession 
of the English, and continues of the utmost use 
in refitting that ps of the navy destined to 
annoy an enemy, or protect our trade in the 
Mediterranean. po the English have a re- 
pository capable of containing all things neces- 
sary for the repairing of fleets, or the equipment 
of armies. 

Soon after -the taking this important garrison, 
the English fleet, now become sovereign of the 
seas, to the number of three and fifty Ships of the 
line, came up with a French fleet, to the gy: 
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of fifry-two, commanded by the count de Thovl- 
Eh ouse, off the coast of Malaga. This was the last 
great naval engagement in which the French ven- 
tured to face the English upon equal terms, all 
their efforts since being calculated rather for escape 
than opposition. A little after ten in the morning 
the battle began with equal fury on both sides, 
and continued to rage with doubtful success till 
two in the afternoon, when the van of the French 
gave way. For two successive days the English 
admiral endeavoured to renew the engagement, 
which the French fleet as cautiously declined, and 
at last disappeared totally. Both nations attempted 
to claim the honour of the victory upon this occa- 
sion; the consequence has since decided it in 
favour of the English, as they still kept the ele- 
ment of battle. e N 
The taking of Gibraltar was a conquest of 
which the Spaniards knew the loss, though we 
seemed ignorant of the value. Philip, king of 
Spain, alarmed at the reduction of that fortress, 
sent the marquis of Villadurias with a large ar- 
my to retake it. France also sent a fleet of 
thirteen ships of the line; but a part of this was 
dispersed by a tempest, and part was taken by 
the English. Nor was the land army more suc- 
cessful. The siege continued for four months, 
during which time the prince of Hesse, who 
commanded the town for the English, exhibited 
many proofs of valour. At length the Spa- 
niards having attempted to scale the rock in 
vain, ending no hopes of taking the place, were 
contented to draw off their men, and abandon 
the enterprise. ö 
While the English were thus . 
| an 
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land and sea, a new scene of contention was 


ned on the side of Spain, where the ambition 
of the European princes exerted itself with the 
same fury that had filled the rest of the con- 


tinent. Philip, the fourth grandson of Lewis 
the Fourteenth, had been placed upon the throne 


of that kingdom, and had been received with 


the joyful concurrence of the greatest part of his 


subjects. He had also been nominated successor 


to the crown by the late king of Spain's will. But 
in a former treaty among the powers of Europe, 


Charles, son of the emperor of Germany, was 
appointed heir to that crown; and this treaty 
had been guarantied by France herself, though 


che now resolved to reverse that consent in favour 


of a descendant of the house of Bourbon. Charles 
was still farther led on to put in for the crown 
of Spain by the invitation of the Catalonians, 
who declared in his favour, and by the assistance 


of the English and the Portuguese, who promised 


to arm in his, cause. Upon his way to his 
ne wly- assumed dominion he landed in England, 

where he was received on shore by the dukes of 
Somerset and Marlborough, who conducted him 
to Windsor. The queen's deportment to him was 
equally noble and obliging, while, on his side, he 
gave general satisfaction, by the politeness and 
affability of his conduct, He was furnished with 
two hundred transports, thirty ships of war, and 
nine thousand men, for the conquest of that ex- 


tensive empire. But the earl of Peterborough, 


a man of romantic bravery, offered to conduct 


them; and his single service was thought equiva». 


lent to armies. 
The earl of Peterborough was one of the most 
*ingular and extraordinary men of the age in 
5 5 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. - 
which he lived. When yet but fifteen he fought 


against the Moors in Africa; at twenty he assist- 


ed in compassing the Revolution; and he now 
carried on the war in Spain almost at his own 
expense, —his friendship for the duke Charles 
being one of his chief motives to this great un- 
dertaking. He was deformed in his person; but 


of a mind the most generous, honourable, and 
active. His first attempt upon landing in Spain 
was to besiege Barcelona, a strong city with a 
garrison of five thousand men, while his own. 


army amounted to little more than nine thou- 
sand. The operations were begun by a sudden 
attack on Fort Monjuic, strongly situated on a 
hill that commanded the city. The out-works 
were taken by storm; and a shell chancing to 
fall into the body of the fort, the powder maga- 
zine was blown up. This struck the garrison 
that defended the fort which such consternation, 
that they surrendered without farther resistance. 


The town still remained unconquered, but batte- 
ries were erected against it, and after a few days the 


governor capitulated. During the interval, which 
was taken up in demanding and signing the ne- 
cessary form upon these occasions, a body of 
Germans and Catalonians, ha to the 
English army, entered the town, and were plun- 

dering all before them. The governor, who was 
treating then with the English general, thought 
himself betrayed, and upbraided that nobleman's 
treachery. Peterborough, struck with the sud- 
denness of the transaction, left the writings un- 
finished, and, flying among the plunderers, drove 
them from their prey, and then returned calmly 
back and Signed the capitulation. The Spaniards 


were equally amazed at the generosity of the 
English, 


— 


f 
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English, and the baseness of their own cauntry= 1 
men, who had led on to the spoil. The con- 1 
quest of all Valencia succeeded the taking of 
this important place. The enemy endeavoured 9 
indeed to retake Barcelona, but were repulsed : | Fo 


with loss, and the affairs of Philip seemed de- bl. 
sperate. The party that acknowledged Charles = 
was every day increasing. He became master of 
Arragon, Carthagena, and Grenada. The way to 
Madrid, the capital of Spain, lay open to him. 
The earl of Galway entered that city in triumph, 
and there proclaimed Charles king of Spain, 
without any opposition. Such. was the begin- 
ning of the war, as conducted by the allies in 


Spain; but its end was more unfortunate and 
indecisive. 8 | 
In the mean time, the English paid very little " 


regard to these victories; for their whole atten- 
tion was taken up by the splendor of their con- 
quests in Flanders; and the duke of Marlbo- 
rough took care that they should still have some- 
thing to wonder at. Ne had early in the spring 


opened the campaign, and brought an army of 78 
eighty thousand men into the field, which was | 17 
greater than what he had hitherto been able to | i 


muster. But still he expected reinforcements from 
Denmark and Prussia; and the court of France 
was resolved to attack him before this junction. 
Villeroy, who commanded their army, consisting 
of eighty thousand men, near Tirelemont, had _- 
orders to act upon the defensive; but, if com- 
pelled, to hazard an engagement. The duke, 
on the other hand, had received a slight repulse 
by the defection of prince Lewis of Baden; and 
he resolved to retrieve his credit by some signal 
action. Villeroy had drawn up his forces in a 
VOL. II, - © strong 
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strong camp; his right was flanked by the river 
Mehaigne; his left was posted behind a marsh, 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


and the village of Ramillies lay in the centre. 
Marlborough, who perceived this disposition, 
drew up his army accordingly. He knew that 


the left wing of the enemy could not pass the 
marsh to attack him but at a great disad vantage; 


he therefore weakened his troops in that quarter, 
and thundered on the centre with superior num- 
bers. The enemy's centre was soon obliged to 
yield in consequence of this attack, and at length 
gave way on all sides. The horse, abandoning 
their foot, were so closely pursued, that almost 
all were cut to pieces. Six thousand men were 
taken prisoners, and about eight thousand were 
killed and wounded. This victory was almost 
=: SG 3 | . . 
as signal as that of Blenheim ; Bavaria and Co- 


| logne were the fruits of the one, and all Bra. 


bant was gained by the other. The French 
troops were dispirited ; the city of Paris was in 
confusion. Lewis, who had long been flattered 
with conquest, was now humbled to such a de- 
gree as almost to excite the compassion of his 
enemies. He entreated for peace, but in vain; 
the allies. carried all before them, and his very 
capital began to dread the approach of the con- 
querors. What neither his power, his armies, 
nor his politics could effect, was brought about 
by a party in England. The dissension between 
the Whigs and Tories in England saved France, 
now tottering on the brink of ruin. 
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> CHAP. XL. 
AN NE (Continued.) 


TI E councils of the queen had hitherto 
been governed by a Whig ministry; for though 
the duke of Marlborough had first started in the 
Tory interest, he soon joined the opposite fac- 
tion, as he found them most sincere in their 
desires to humble the power of France. The 
Whigs still pursued the schemes of the late king; 
and, impressed with a republican spirit of li- 
berty, strove to humble despotism in every part 
of Europe. In a government where the reason- 
ing of individuals, retired from power, generally 
leads those who command, the designs of the 
ministry must alter as the people 3 to 
change. The people in fact were beginning to 
change. The queen's personal virtues, her suc- 
cesses, her deference for the clergy, and, in turn, 
their great veneration for her, began to have a 
abba influence over the whole nation, The 
people of every rank were not ashamed to defend 
the most servile tenets, when they tended to 
flatter or increase the power of the sovereign. 
They argued in favour of strict hereditary suc- 
cession, divine right, and non- resistance to the 
regal power. The spirit of Toryism began to 
prevail; and the Whigs, who had raised the queen 
into greatness, were the first that were likely to 

fall by their own success. N 
The Tories, though joining in vigorous mea- 
0 2 N sures 
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196 „ _ HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 
sures against France, were, however, never ar- 
dently their enemies; they rather secretly hated 
the Dutch, as of principles very opposite to their 
own; and only longed for an opportunity of 
withdrawing from their friendship They be- 
gan to meditate schemes of opposition to the 
duke of Marlborough. They were taught to 
regard him as a self- interested man, who sacri- 
ficed the real advantages of the nation, in pro- 
tracting a ruinous war, for his own private emo- 
lument and glory. They saw their country op- 
pressed by an increasing load of taxes, which, 
by a continuance of the war, must inevitably 
become an intolerable burthen. Their secret 
discontents, therefore, began to spread; and 
the Tories wanted only a few determined lead- 
ers to conduct them in removing the present 
ministry. EE Gn | 
In the mean time, a pause of victory, or rather 
a succession of losses, began to dissipate the con- 
quering phrensy which had seized the nation, and 
inclinea them to wish for peace. The army under 
Charles in Spain was then commanded by the 
lord Galway. This nobleman having received 
intelligence that the enemy, under the command 
of the duke of Berwick, was posted near the town 
of Almanza, he advanced thither to give him 
battle. The conflict began about two in the 
afternoon, and the whole front of each army 
was fully engaged. The centre, consisting 
chiefly of battalions from Great-Britain and 
Holland, seemed at first victorious ; but the 
Portuguese horse, by whom they were support- 
ed, betaking themselves to flight on the first 
charge, the English troops were flanked and sur- 


rounded on every side. In this dreadful emergen- 
cy 
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cy they formed themselves into a Square, and 
retired to an eminence, where, being ignorant 
of the country, and destitute of all supplies, 
they were obliged to surrender prisoners of war, 
to the number of ten thousand men. This vic- 
tory was complete and decisive; and all Spain, 
except the province of Catalonia, returned to 
their duty to Philip their native sovereign. 


An attempt was made upon Toulon, by the 


duke of Savoy and prince Eugene by land, and 
the English fleet by sea, but with as little suc- 
cess as in the former instance. The prince, 
with a body of thirty thousand men, took pos- 
session of the eminences that commanded the 
city, while the fleet attacked and reduced two 
forts at the entrance of the mole. But the French 
king sending an army to the relief of the place, 
and the duke of Savoy perceiving no hopes of 
compelling the city to a speedy surrender, he 
resolved to abandon his enterprise; and, having 
embarked his artillery, he FEWTarek * night 
without any molestation. 

The fleet under sir Cloodeddy Shovel was still 
more unfortunate. Having set sail for England, 
and being in soundings on the twenty- second 
day of October, about eight at night a violent 
storm arising, his ship was dashed upon the 
rocks of Scilly, and every soul on board perish- 
ed. The like fate befel three ships more, while 
three or four others were saved with the utmost 
difficulty. The admiral's body being cast a- 
shore, was stript and buried in the sand; but 
this being thought too humble a funeral for 30 
brave a commander, it was dug up again, and 
interred in proper solemnity in Westminster- 
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Nor were the allies more prosperous on the 


. Upper Rhine. in Germany. - Marshal Villars, the 


French general, carried all before him, and was 


upon the point of restoring the elector of Bava- 


ria. The only hopes of the people lay in the 
activity and conduct of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who opened the campaign at Underluch, 
near Brussels, about- the middle of May. But 


even here they were disappointed, as in all the 
rest. That general, either really willing to pro- 


tract the war, or receiving intelligence that the 


French army was superior in numbers, declined 


an engagement, and rather endeavoured to se- 
cure himself than annoy the enemy. Thus, aft- 
er several marchings and counter-marchings, 
which it would be tedious to relate, both armies 
retired into winter- quarters, at the latter end of 


October. The French made preparations for 
the next campaign with recruited vigour. The 
duke of Marlborough returned to England, to 


meet with a reception which he did not at al 


expect. * | 


Previous to the disgrace of the Whig mini- 
stry, whose fall was now hastening, a measure of 


the greatest importance took place in parliament; 


a measure that had heen wished by many, but 
thought too difficult for execution. What [I 
mean is the union between the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland; which, though they 


were governed by one sovereign since the acces- 


sion of James the First, yet were still ruled by 
their respective parliaments, and often professed 
to pursue opposite interests and different designs. 
An union of both parliaments was at one time 
passionately desired by James. King Charles, 
his son, took some steps to effect this 8 

| ut 


* 


but many apparently insurmountable objections 
lay in the way. This great task was reserved 


for queen Anne to accomplish, at a time when 


both nations were in good humour at their late 
successes, and the queen's title and administration 
were admitted and approved by all. | 
The attempt for an union was begun at the 
commencement of this reign; but some disputes 
arising relative to the trade of the East, the con- 


ference was broken up, and it was thought that 


an adjustment would be impossible. It was re- 
vived by an act in either parliament, granting 
power to commissioners named on the part of 
both nations, to treat on the preliminary arti- 
cles of an union, which should afterwards un- 
dergo a more thorough discussion by the legisla- 
tive body of both kingdoms. The choice of 


these commissioners was left to the queen; and 


she took care that none should be employed 
but such as heartily wished to promote so desira- 
ble a measure. i ee 8 

Accordingly, the queen having appointed 
commissioners on both sides, they met in the 


council- chamber of the Cockpit, near White 


hall, which was the place appointed for their 
conferences. Their commissions being opened, 
and introductory speeches being pronounced by 


the lord-keeper of England, and the lord-chan- 


cellor of Scotland, the conference began. The 
Scottich commissioners were inclined to a federal 
union like that of the United Provinces; but the 
English were bent upon an incorporation, so that 
no Scottish parliament should ever have power 
to repeal the articles of the treaty. The lord- 
keeper Cowper proposed that the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland should be for ever 

9 united 
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united into one, by the name of Great-Britainz 


| that it should be represented by one and the 
same parliament, and governed by the same he- 


reditary monarch. The Scottish commissioners, 


on their side, insisted that the subjects of Scot- 


land should for ever enjoy the same rights and 
privileges with those of England; and that all 
statutes, contrary to the tenor of these privileges 
in either kingdom, should be repealed. As the 
queen frequently exhorted the commissioners to 
dispatch, the articles of this famous union were 
soon agreed to and signed by the commissioners; 


and it only remained to lay them before the 


parliaments of both nations. 0 
In this treaty it was stipulated, chat the SUC- 
cession to the united kingdoms Should be vested 
in the house of Hanover; that the united king- 
doms should be represented by one and the same 
parliament ; that all the subjects of Great- Britain 
should enjoy a communication of privileges and 
advantages ; that they should have the same al- 
ſowances and privileges with respect to commerce 
and customs; that the laws concerning public 
right, civil government and policy, should be the 
same throughout the two united kingdoms; but 
that no alteration should be made in laws which 


concerned private right, except for the evident 


benefit of the subjects of Scotland; that the courts 
of session, and all other courts of judicature in 
Scotland, should remain, as then constituted by 
the laws of that kingdom, with the same autho- 
rity and privileges as before the union; that 
Scotland should be represented i in the parliament 
of Great-Britain, by sixteen peers, and forty-five 
commoners, to be elected in such a manner as 
ee be settled by the present parliament of 
Scotland; 


ANNE. 


Scotland ; that all peers of Scotland should be 
considered as peers of Great-Britain, and rank 


immediately after the English peers of the like 


degrees at the time of the union, and before 
such as should be created after it; that they 
should enjoy all the privileges of English 
peers, except that of sitting and voting in par- 


liament, or sitting upon the trial of peers; that 


all the insignia of royalty and government should 
remain as they were; that all laws and statutes 
in either kingdom, so far as they might be in- 
consistent with the terms of these articles, should 
cease, and be declared void by the respective 
parliaments of the two kingdoms. These were 
the principal articles -of the union; and it only 
remained to obtain the sanction of the legislature 
of both kingdoms to give them authority; but 
this was a much more difficult undertaking than 
it was at first imagined to be. It was not only 
to be approved by the parliament of Scotland, 
all the popular; members of which were averse 
to the union, but it was also to pass through 
both houses in England, where it was not a little 
disagreeable, except to the ministry, who had 
proposed 1t. e | 0 
The arguments in these different assemblies 


were suited to the audience. To induce the Scot- 


tish parliament to come into the measure, it was 
alleged by the ministry, and their supporters, 
that an entire and perfect union would be the so- 
lid foundation of a lasting peace. It would secure 
their religion, liberty, and property, remove the 
animosities that prevailed among themselves, and 
the jealousies that subsisted between the two na- 
tions. It would increase their strength, riches, 
and commerce; the whole island would be joined 
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in affection, and freed from all apprehensions of 
different interests. It would be enabled to resist 
all its enemies, support the protestant interest, 
and maintain the liberties of Europe. It was ob- 
served, that the less the wheels of government 
were clogged by a multiplicity of councils, the 
more vigorous would be their exertions. They 
were Shown that the taxes which, in consequence 
of this union, they were to pay, were by no 
means so great proportionably as their share in 
the legislatureꝭ that their taxes did not amount 
to a seventieth part of those supplied by the 
English; and yet their share in the legislature 
was not a tenth part less. Such were the argu- 
ments in favour of the union, addressed to the 
Scottish parliament. In the English houses it 
was observed, that a powerful and dangerous 
nation would thus for ever be prevented from 
giving them any disturbance. That in case of 
any future rupture, England had every thing to 
lose, and nothing to gain, against a nation that 

was courageous and poor. | 
On the other hand, the Scots were fired with 
indignation at the thoughts of losing their an- 
cient and independent government. The nobi- 
lity found themselves degraded in point of dig- 
nity and influence, by being excluded from their 
Seats in parliament. The trading part of the 
nation beheld their commerce loaded with. heavy 
duties, and considered their new privilege. of 
trading to the English plantations in the West- 
Indies as a very uncertain advantage. In the 
English houses also it was observed, that the 
union of a rich with a poor nation would be 
always beneficial to the latter, and that the for- 
mer could only hope for a participation of their 
NECES» 
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necessities. It was said that the Scots reluctant- 
ly yielded to this coalition, and that it might 
be likened to a marriage with a woman against 
her consent. It was supposed to be an union 
made up of so many unmatched pieces, and such 
incongruous ingredients, that it could never 
take effect. It was complained, that the propor- 
tion of the land- tax paid by the Scots was small 
and unequal to their share in the legislature. 
To these arguments in both nations, beside 
the show of a particular answer to each, one 
great argument was used, which preponderat- 
ed against all the lesser ones. It was observ- 
ed that all inconveniences were to be over- 
looked in the attainment of one great solid ad- 
vantage, - that of acting with uniformity of coun- 
sels for the benefit of a community naturally 
united. The party, therefore, for the union pre- 
vailed, and this measure was carried in both na- 
tions, through all the obstacles of pretended pa- 
triotism and - private interest; from which we 
may learn, that many great difficulties are sur- 
mounted, because they are not seen by those 
who direct the operation; and that schemes, 
which theory deems impracticable, will often suc- 
ceed in experiment. "Ik "be 
Thus, notwithstanding all opposition made by 
the Tories, every article of the union was ap- 
proved by a great majority in the house of lords, 
which being sent to be ratified by the house of 
commons, sir Simon Harcourt, the solicitor, 
prepared the bill in such an artful manner as to 
prevent all debates. All the articles as they 


passed in Scotland were recited by way of pre- 
amble; and in the conclusion there was one 


clause, by which the whole was ratified, and en- 
acted into a law. By this contrivance, those who 
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were Aeris of starting new difficulties found 
themselves disabled from pursuing their aim; 
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they could not object to the recital, which was 


barely a matter of fact; and they had not strength 


sufficient to oppase all the articles at once, which 


had before passed with the approbation of the 
majority. It passed in the house of commons 
by a majority of one hundred and fourteen; it 


made its way through tie house of lords a se- 
cond time with equal ease, and when it received 


the royal sanction, the queen expressed the ut- 
most —— R 
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| 125 is a little extraordinary, chat through al the 


transactions relative to the union, the Tories 
violently opposed it ; for they considered the 
Scots in a body as Whigs, and supposed that their 
interest would become more powerful by this 
association. But never were men more agreeably 
disappointed than the Tories were in this parti- 
cular. The. majority of the Scottish nation, 
which was entirely against uniting with England, 
were so much dissatisfied with this measure, that 
they immediately joined in opposing the ministry 
by whom they- were thus - compelled to unite. 


The members themselves were disaffected to the 


measure, and secretly strove to undermine those 
by whom their power had been thus established. 

The body of English Tories were not less dis- 
pleased with an union, of which they had not 
sagacity to distinguish the advantages. They 
were for some time become the majority in the 
kingdom, but found themselves opposed by a 
powerful coalition at court. The duchess of 
Marlborough had long been in possession of the 


queen's confidence and favour, and turned the 


casiness of her mistress's temper to her own ad- 


vantage, as well as that of her party. The duke 
of Marlborough, her husband, was at the head 


ot the OP which was devoted to him. Lord 
Godol- 
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Godolphin, his son-in-law, was at the head of 
the treasury, which he managed so as entirely to 
co-operate with the ambition of the duke. But 
an unexpected alteration in the queen's affections 
was going to take place, which was entirely 
owing to their own mismanagement. Among 
the number of those whom the duchess had in- 
troduced to the queen, to contribute to her pri- 
vate amusement, was one Mrs. Masham, her own 
kinswoman, whom she had raised from indigence 
and obscurity. The duchess having gained the 
ascendant over the queen, became petulant and 
insolent, and relaxed in those arts by which she 
had risen. Mrs. Masham, who had her fortune 
to make, was more humble and assiduous; she 
flattered the foibles of the queen, and assented 
to her prepossessions and prejudices. She soon 
saw the queen's inclination to the Tory set of 
opinions, their divine right and passive obedience; 
and instead of attempting to thwart her as the 
duchess had done, she joined with her partiality, 
and even outwent her in her own way. + 
She began to insinuate to the queen that the 
Tories were by far the majority of the people ; 
that they were displeased with a ministry that 
attempted to rule their sovereign, and had lavish- 
ed the treasures of the nation on wars which they 
chose to carry on in order to continue in power. 
But though this intriguing woman seemed to act 
from herself alone, she was in fact the tool of 
Mr. Harley, secretary of state, who also, some 
time before, had insinuated himself into the 
queen's good graces, and who determined to 
sap the credit of Godolphin and Marlborough. 
His aim was to unite the Tory interest under his 
own shelter, and to expel the Whigs from the 
5 | advantages 


— — 
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advantages which they had long enjoyed under 
government. Harley, better known afterwards 
by the title of lord Oxford, was a man possessed 
of uncommon erudition, great knowledge of 
business, and as great ambition. He was close, 
phlegmatic, and cool; but at the same time 
fonder of the splendors of office than the drudge- 
ries of it. $15 
In his career of ambition, he chose for his 
coadjutor Henry St. John, afterwards the famous 
lord Bolingbroke, a man of great eloquence, and 
greater ambition, enterprising, restless, active, 
and haughty, with some wit and little principle. 
This statesman was at first-contented to act in an 
inferior capacity, subservient to Oxford's designs. 
It was not till afterwards, when he understood the 
full extent of his own parts and influence, that 
he was fired with the ambition of being first in 
the state, and aspired to depress his first promoter. 
To this junto was added sir Simon Harcourt, 
a lawyer, a man of great abilities. These unit- 
ing, exerted their endeavours to rally and recon- 
cile the scattered body of the Tories; and dif- 
fused assurances among their partisans, that the 
queen would no longer bear the tyranny of a 
Whig ministry. She had ever been, they said, 
a friend in her heart to the Tory and high- church 
party, by which appellation this faction now 
chose to be distinguished; and to convince them 
of the truth of their assertions, the queen herself 
Shortly after bestowed two bishopricks on cler- 
gymen who had openly condemned the Revo- 
lution. | | 
It was now perceived that the people began 
to be weary of the Whig ministry, whom they 
formerly caressed. To. them they imputed the 
- burthens 
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burthens under which they groaned, burthens 
which they had been hitherto animated to bear 
by the pomp of triumph; but the load of which 
they felt in a pause of success. No new advan- 
tage had of late been shown them from the Ne- 
therlands. France, instead of sinking- under the 
. weight of the confederacy, as they had been 
taught to expect, seemed to rise with fresh vigour 
from every overthrow. The English merchants 
had lately sustained repeated losses, for want of 
proper convoys; the coin of the nation was vi- 
sibly diminished, and the ee er began to 
decline. 

The-ministry were for a long time ignorant of 
those secret murmurings, or, secure in their own 
strength, pretended to despise them. Instead, 
therefore, of attempting to mitigate the censures 
propagated against them, or to "often the viru- 
lence of the faction, they continued to teaze the 
queen with remonstrances against her conduct; 
and upbraided her with ingratitude for those ser- 
vices which had secured her glory. The mur- 
murs of the nation first found vent in the house 
of lords, where the earl of Warton, seconded by 
lord Somers, expatiated upon the scarcity of 
money, the decay of trade, and the mismanage- 
ment of the navy. This complaint was backed 
by a petition. fre the sheriffs and merchants of 
the city, aggravating their losses by sea for want 
of convoys, and these complaints were proved by 
witnesses. It began now to be urged, that at- 
tacking France in the Netherlands was takirg 
the bull by the horns, —attempting the enemy 
where it was best prepared for a defence. Ox- 
ford was at the bottom of all these complaints; 


and though they did not produce an immediate 
effect, 
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effect, yet they did not fail of a growing and 
e {bv omg or dia on 

At length the Whig party of the ministry 
opened their eyes to the intrigues of their pre- 
tending coadjutor. The duchess of Marlbo- 
rough perceived, when it was too late, that she 
was supplanted by her insidious rival; and her 
husband found no other means of re- establishing 
his credit, but by openly opposing Oxford, whom 
he could not otherwise displace. The secretary 
had lately incurred some suspicions, from the se- 
cret correspondence which one Gregg, an under- 
clerk in his office, kept up with the court of 
France. Gregg was executed, and the duke of 
Marlborough was willing to take advantage of 
this opportunity to remove Oxford. He accord- 
ingly wrote to the queen, that he and lord Go- 
dolphin could serve her no longer, should the 
present secretary be continued in his place. The 
queen, no way regarding the secret intrigues of 
her ministers, was willing to keep them all in 
friendship, and endeavoured to appease the duke's 
resentment by every art of persuasion. But he 
was too confident of his own power, and con- 
tinued obstinate in his refusal. The earl of Go- 
dolphin and the duke went so far as to retire 
from court, and the queen saw herself in danger 
of being deserted by her whole ministry. A sul- 
len silence prevailed through the cabinet- council, 
and some were even heard to say, that no delibe- 
rations could be pursued in the absence of the duke 
and the lord- treasurer. > | 

The queen now, for the first time, perceived 
the power which these two ministers had assu- 
med over her councils. - She found that they were 
willing to place and displace the servants of the 

voL. III. P crown 
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crown at pleasure, and ſthat nothing was left 

to her but to approve such measures as they 
thought fit to press upon her choice. So se- 
cretly, therefore, resolved to: remove. a ministry 
that was thus grown odious to her, but in the 
present exigence was obliged to give way to their 
demands, Next day she sent for the duke of 
Marlborough, and told him that Harley should 
immediately resign his office; and it was accord- 
ingly conferred on Mr. Henry n chancellor 
of the exchequer. 

The first efforts of the Tory party being thus 
frustrated, Bolingbroke was resolved to share in 
his friend Harley's disgrace, as also sir Simon 
Harcourt, attorney- general, and sir Thomas 
Mansell, comptroller of the household, who all 
voluntarily relinquished their employments. Bo- 
lingbroke's employment of secretary at war was 
conferred upon Robert Walpole, a man who be- 
gan to be considerable in the house of commons, 
and who afterwards made such a figure In the 
two Succeeding reigns. | 

The duke seemed to triumph in the suecess of 
his resentment, not considering that by this step 
he entirely lost the confidence of the queen. He 
returned to prosecute his victories on the continent, 
where a new harvest of glory attended him, which, 
however, did not re- establish his power.. 

This violent measure, which seemed at first 
favourable to the Whig ministry, laid the foun- 
dation of its ruin. Harley was now enabled to 
throw off the mask of friendship, and to take 
more vigorous measures for the prosecuting of 
his designs. In him the queen reposed all her 
trust, though he now had no visible concern in 
the administration. The first triumph of the 

Tories, 
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Tories, in which the queen discovered a public 
partiality in their favour, was seen in a transac- 
tion of no great importance in itself, but from 
the consequences it produced. The parties of 
the nation were eager to engage, and they want- 


ed but the watch-word to begin. This was 


given by a man neither of abilities, property, nor 
power, but accidentally brought forward on this 
occasion. . a 

Henry Sacheverel was a clergyman bred at 
Oxford, of narrow intellects, and an overheated 
imagination. He had acquired some popularity 
among those who distinguished themselves by 
the name of high-church men, and had taken 
all occasions to vent his animosity against the dis- 
senters. At the summer assizes at Derby he had 
held forth in that strain before the judges. On 
the fifth of November, in St. Paul's church, he, 
in a violent declamation, defended the doctrine 
of non: resistance, inveighed against the toleration 
of dissenters, declared the church was dange- 
rously attacked by its enemies, and slightly de- 
tended by its false friends. He sounded the 
trumpet for the zealous, and exhorted the people 
to put on the whole armour of God. Sir Sa- 
muel Gerrard, lord- mayor, countenanced this 
harangue, which, though very weak both in the 
matter and style, was published under his pro- 
tection, and extolled by the Tories as a master- 
piece of writing. These sermons owed all their 
celebrity to the complexion of the times, and 
they are now deservedly neglected. 

Mr. Dolben, son to the archbishop of York, 
laid a complaint before the house of commons 
against these rhapsodies, and thus gave force to 


what would have soon been forgotten. The 
p 2 most 
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most violent paragraphs were read, and the ser- 
mons voted scandalous and seditious libels. Sa- 
cheverel was brought to the bar of the house; and 
he, far from disowning the writing of them, glo- 
ried in what he had done, and mentioned the 
encouragement he had received. to publish them 


from the lord- mayor, who was then present. 


Being ordered to withdraw, it, was resolved to 
impeach him of high crimes and misdemeanors 
at the bar of the house of lords; and Mr. Dolben 
was fixed upon to conduct the prosecution, in 


the name of the commons of all England. A 


committee was appointed to draw up articles of 
impeachment; Sacheverel was taken into cus- 
tody, and a day appointed for his trial before the 
lords in Westminster- hall. 

Meanwhile the Tories, who one and all ap- 
proved his principles, were as violent in his de- 
tence as the commons had been in his prosecu- 


tion. They boldly affirmed, that the Whigs had 


formed a design to pull down the church, and 


that this prosecution was intended to try their 
Strength, before they would proceed openly to 
the execution of their project. The clergy did 
not fail to alarm and inflame their hearers; while 
emissaries were employed to raise a ferment 
among the populace, already prepared for dis- 


content, arising from a scarcity of provisions, 


which at that time prevailed in almost every 
country of Europe. The dangers were magni- 
fied to which the church was exposed from dis- 
Senters, Whigs, and lukewarm prelates. These 
they represented as the authors of a ruinous 
war, that brought on that very dearth which they 
were then deploring. Such an extensive party 
declaring in favour of Sacheverel, aſter the = 

| | ticles 
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Gcles were exhibited against him, the lords 
thought fit to admit him to bail. | 

The eyes of the whole kingdom were turned 
upon this very extraordinary trial, which lasted 
three weeks, and excluded all other public busi- 
ness for the time. The queen herself was every 
day present as a private spectator, while vast mul- 
titudes attended the culprit each day as he went 
to the hall, shouting as he passed, or silently pray- 


ing for his success. The managers for the com- 


mons were sir Joseph Jekyl, Mr. Eyre, solicitor- 


general, sir Peter King, recorder, general Stan- 
hope, sir Thomas Parker, and Mr. Walpole. The 
doctor was defended by sir Simon Harcourt, and 
Mr. Phipps, assisted by Dr. Atterbury, Dr. 
Smallridge, and Dr. Freind. While the trial 
continued, nothing could exceed the violence 
and outrage. of the populace. They surrounded 
the queen's sedan, exclaiming, God bless your 
© majesty and the church! we hope your ma- 


« jesty is for doctor Sacheverel.” They destroyed 


several meeting houses, plundered the dwellings 
of many eminent dissenters, and even proposed to 
attack the Bank. The queen, in compliance with 
the request of the commons, published a procla- 
mation for suppressing the tumults; and several 
persons being apprehended, were tried for high- 
treason. TWo were convicted, and Sentenced to 
die; but neither suffered. 

When the commons had gone through their 
charge, the managers for Sacheverel undertook 
his defence with great art and eloquence. He 
afterwards recited a speech himself, which, from 
the difference found between it and his sermons, 
Seems evidently the work of another. In this 
he solemnly justified his intentions towards the 
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queen and her government. He spoke in the most 
respectful terms of the Revolution, and the pro- 
testant succession. He maintained the doctrine of 
non- resistance as a tenet of the church, in which 
he was brought up; and, in a pathetic conclu- 
sion, endeavoured to excite the pity of his au- 
dience. He was surrounded by the queen's 
chaplains, who encouraged and extolled him as 
the champion of the church; and he was favour- 
ed by the queen herself, who could not but ap- 
prove a doctrine that confirmed her authority and 
enlarged her power. Es | 
Those who. are removed from the interests of 
that period may be apt to regard with wonder 
SO great a contest from so slight a cause; but, in 
fact, the spirit of contention was before laid in 
the nation, and this person only happened to set 
fire to the train. Ihe lords, when they retired 
to consult upon his sentence, were divided, and 
continued undetermined for some time. At 
length, after much obstinate dispute, and viru- 
lent altercation, Sacheverel was found guilty by 
a majority of seventeen voices; but no less than 


four- and- thirty peers entered à protest against 


this decision. He was prohibited from preach- 
ing for three years; and his two sermons were 
ordered to be burned by the hands of the com- 


mon hangman, in presence of the lord-may or 


and the two sheriffs. Eo 31 

The lenity of this sentence, which was, in a 
great measure, owing to the dread of popular re- 
sentment, was considered by the Tories as a tri- 
umph. They declared their joy in bonfires and 
illuminations, and openly avowed their. rage 
against his persecutors. Soon after, he was. pre- 


sented to a benefice in North Wales, where he 
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went with all the pomp. and magnificence of a 
Sovereign. prince. He was sumptuously enter- 
| tained by the university of Oxford, and many 
noblemen, in his way, who, while they worship- 
ed him as the idol of their faction, could not 
help despising the object of their adoration. He 
was received in several towns by the magistrates 
in their formalities, and often attended by a body 
of a thousand horse. At Bridgenorth he was 
met by one Mr. Creswell, at the head of four 
thousand men on horseback, and as many on foot, 
wearing white knots, edged with gold, The 
hedges were for two miles dressed with garlands, 
and the steeples covered with streamers, flags, and 
colours. The Church and Dr. Sacheverel, was 
the universal cry, and a spirit of religious enthu- 
siasm spread through the whole nation. 
Such was the complexion of the times, when 
the queen thought proper to summon a new par- 
liament ; and being a friend to the Tories her- 
self, she gave the people an opportunity of in- 
dulging themselves in chusing representatives to 
their mind. In fact very few were returned but 
such as had distinguished themselves by their 
zeal against the Whig administration. The 
Whigs were no longer able to keep their ground 
against the voice of the people, and the power 
of the queen. Though they had entrenched 
themselves behind a very formidable body in the 
house of lords, and though by their wealth and 
family- connections they had in a manner fixed 
themselves in office, yet they were now upon the 
edge of dissolution, and required but a breeze 
to blow them from their height, where they ima- 
gined themselves so secure. 3 
The duke had some time before gone back to 
P 4 Flanders, 
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5 landers, 9 8 he led on the united atmies 
to great, 1 dear bought, victories. They 
French were dispirited indeed, and rather kept 
upon the defensive; but still, when forced to 
engage, they fought with great obstinacy, and 
seemed to gather courage as the frontiers of their 
own country became more nearly threatened. 

Peace had more than once been offered, and 
treaties had been entered upon, and frustrated. | 
After the battle of Ramillies, the king of France 
had employed the elector of Bavaria to write 
letters in his name to the duke of Marlborough, 
containing proposals for opening a congress. He 
offered to give up either Spain and its domi- 
nions, or the kingdoms of, Naples and Sicily, to 
Charles of Austria, and to give a barrier to the 
Dutch in the Netherlands. But these terms 
were rejected. The Dutch were intoxicated 
with success; and the duke of Marlborough had 
every motive to continue the war, as it gratified 
not only bis ambition but his avarice; a Passion 
that obscured his shining abilities. 

The duke was resolved to push his good for- 


tune. At the head of a numerous army 7 he came 


up to the village'of Oudenarde, where the French, 
in equal numbers, were posted. A furious en- 
gagement ensued, in which the French were 
obliged to retire, and took the advantage of the 
night to secure their retreat. About three thou- 


sabd were slain on the field of battle, seven thou- 


sand were taken prisoners, and the number of 
their deserters was not a jew. In consequence 
of this victory, Lisle, the strongest town in all 
Flanders, was taken, after an obstinate siege. 
Ghent followed soon after; while Bruges, and 
the other lesser towns in French Flanders, were 
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abandoned by their defenders. Thus this com- 
paign ended with fixing a barrier to the Dutch 
dominions, and it now only remained to force a 
way into the provinces of the enemy. 

The repeated successes of the allies once more 
induced the French king to offer terms of peace. 
In these he was resolved to sacrifice all conside- 
rations of pride and ambition, as well as the in- 
terests of his grandson of Spain, to a measure 
become so necessary and indispensable. A con- 
ference ensued, in which the allies rose in their 
demands, without, however, stipulating any thing 
in favour of the English. The demands were 
rejected by France, and that exhausted kingdom 
once more prepared for another campaign. 

Tournay, one of the strongest cities in French 
Flanders, was the first object of the operations 
of the allied army, which now amounted to one 
hundred and ten thousand fighting men. Though 
the garrison did not exceed twelve thousand men, 
yet the place was so strong both by art and na- 
ture, that it was probable the siege might last a 
considerable time. Nothing could be more ter- 
rible than the manner of engaging on both sides. 
As the besiegers proceeded by sapping, their 
troops that were conducting the mines frequently 
met with those of the enemy under ground, aud 
furiously engaged in subterraneous conflicts. The 
volunteers presented themselves, in the midst of 
mines and countermines, ready primed for explo- 
sion, and added new horrors to their gloomy si- 
tuation. Sometimes they were killed by accident, 
sometimes sprung up by design; while thousands 
of those bold men were thus buried at once by 
the falling in of the earth, or blown up into the 
air from below. At length, after an obstinate re- 
sistance, 
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$istance, the town was surrendered upon condi- | 


tions, and the garrison of the citadel soon after 
were made prisoners of war, 


The bloody battle of Malplaquet followed 
soon after, The French army, under the conduct 
of the great marshal Villars, amounting to a 
hundred and twenty thousand men, were posted 
behind the woods of La Merte and. Taniers, in 
the neighbourhood of Malplaquet. They had 
fortified their situation in such a manner with 
lines, hedges, and trees, laid across that they 
seemed to be quite inaccessible. What were 
the duke's motives for attacking them at such a 
disadvantage to himself are not well known; 
but certainly this was the rashest and most ill- 


judged attempt during all his campaigns. On 


the eleventh day of September, early in the 
morning, the allied army, favoured by a thick 
fog, began the attack. The chief fury of their 


impression was made upon the left of the enemy, 


and with such success, that, notwithstanding 
their lines and barricadoes, the French were in 
less than an hour driven from their entrench« 
ments. But on the enemy's right the combat 
was sustained with much greater obstinacy. The 
Dutch, who carried on the attack, drove them 
from their first line, but were repulsed from 
the second with great slaughter. The prince 0 


Orange, who headed that attack, persisted in his 


efforts with incredible perseverance and 70 
e 


dity, though two horses had been killed under 


bim, and the greater part of his officers slain 


and disabled. At last, however, the French were 
obliged to yield up the field of battle; but not 
till after having sold a dear victory. Villars be- 


ing dangerously wounded, they made an excel- 
lent 


AN NE: 


lent, retreat under the conduct of Boufflers, and 
took post near Quesnoy and Valenciennes. The 
conquerors /'took. possession of the field of battle, 


on which above twenty thousand of their best 
troops lay slain. Marshal Villars confidently 


asserted, that if he. had not been disabled, he 


would have gained a certain victory; and it is 


probable, from that general's former successes, 
that what he said was true. The city of Mons 


was the reward of this victory, which surren- 


dered shortly after to the allied army, and wich 


the taking of this tke allies concluded the cam- 


aign. Pr freed 
7 hough the events of this campaign were more 
favourable to Lewis than he had reason to ex- 
pect, yet he still continued desirous of peace, 
and once more resolved to solicit a. conference. 
He employed one Petkum, resident of the duke 
of Holstein at the Hague, to negotiate upon this 
subject, and he ventured also to solicit the duke 
himself in private. However, as his affairs now 
were less desperate than in the beginning of the 
campaign, he would not stand to those conditions 
which he then offered as preliminaries to a con- 
ference. The Dutch inveighed against his in- 
sincerity for thus retracting his former offers; 
not considering that he certainly had a right to 
retract those offers which they formerly had re- 
jected. They still had reasons for protracting 
the war, and the duke took care to confirm them 
in this resolution. Nevertheless, the French 
king seeing the misery of his people daily in- 
crease, and all his resources fail, continued to 
humble himself before the allies; and by means 
of Petkum, who still corresponded from the 
Hague with his ministers, implored the Dutch 

| | that 
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were placed upon all their conduct, 
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that the negotiation might be resumed. A con- 


ference was at length begun at Gertruydenburgh, 
under the influence of Marlborough, Eugene, 
and Zinzendorff; who were all three, from pri- 
vate motives, entirely averse to the treaty. Upon 
this occasion the French ministers were sub- 
jected to every species of mortification: spies 
their ma- 
ster was insulted, and their letters were opened. 
The Dutch deputies would hear of no relax. 


ation, and no expedient for removing the dif- 
ficulties that retarded the negotiation. 


The 
French commissioners offered to satisfy every 
complaint that had given rise to the war: they 


consented to abandon Philip of Spain; they 


agreed to grant the Dutch a large barrier; they 
even were willing to grant a supply towards the 
dethroning of Philip; but all their offers were 
treated with contempt: they were therefore com- 
pelled to return home, after having sent a let. 
ter to the states, in which they declared that the 


proposals made by their deputies were unjust and 


impracticable, and complained of the unworthy 
treatment they had received. Lewis resolved to 


hazard another campaign, not without hope that 


some lucky incident in the event of war, or 
some happy change in the ministry of Eng- 


land might procure him more favourable conces- 


sions. 
But though the duke, by this means, pro- 
tracted his power on the continent, all his in- 


fluence at home was at an end. The members 


of the house of commons, that had been elected 
just after Sacheverel's trial, were almost univer- 
saily tories. From all parts of the kingdom ad- 
dresses were sent and N to the queen, 

confirming 
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confirming the doctrine of non- resistance; and 
the queen did not scruple to receive them with 


some pleasure. But when the conferences were 


ended at Gertruydenburgh, the designs of the 
Dutch and English commanders were too ob- 


vious not to be perceived. The writers of the 


Tory fashion, who were men of the first rank in 


literary merit, and who still more chimed in 
with the popular opinion, displayed the avarice 


of the duke, and the self interested conduct of 
the Dutch. They pretended that while Eng- 
land was exhausting her strength in foreign con- 
quests for the benefit of other nations, she was 
losing her liberty at home. They asserted that 
her ministers were not contented with sharing 
the plunder of an impoverished state, but, by 
controuling their queen, were resolved to seize 
upon its liberties also. | 

A part of these complaints were true, and a 
part exaggerated; but the real crime of the 
ministry, in the queen's eye, was their pride, 
their combinations, and their increasing power. 
The insolence of the duchess of Malborough, 
who had hitherto possessed more power than the 
whole privy-council - united, was now become 
insupportable to her. The queen had entirely 
withdrawn her confidence from her; and she 
was resolved to seize the first opportunity of 


Showing her resentment, and such an opportunity 


was not long wanting. 

Upon the death of the earl of Essex, who was 
colonel of a regiment under the duke, the queen 
resolved to bestow it on a person she knew was 
entirely displeasing to him. She therefore sent 
him word that she wished he would give it to 
Mr. Hill, brother to her favourite Mrs. Ma- 
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Sham, as a person every way qualified for the com- 
mand. The duke was struck with this request; 


Which he considered as à previous step to his 


own disgrace. He represented to the queen 
the prejudice that would redound to the service 
from the promotion of so young an officer, and 
the jealousy that would be felt by his seniors, 
never considering that he himself was a younger 
officer than many of those he commanded. He 
expostulated with her on this extraordinary 
mark of partiality in favour of Mrs. Masham's 
brother, who had treated him with such peculiar 
ingratitude. To all this the queen made no 
other reply, but that he would do well to con- 
sult his friends. He retired in disgust, and sat 
down to prepare a letter to the queen, in which 
he begged leave to resign all his employments. 

In the mean time the queen, who was consci- 
ous of the popularity of her conduct, went to the 
council, where she seemed not to take the least 
notice of the duke's absence. The whole junto 
of his friends, which almost entirely composed 
the council, did not fail to alarm her with the 
consequences of disobliging so useful a servant. 
She therefore for some time dissembled her 
resentment; and even went so far as to send the 
duke a letter, empowering him to dispose of the 
regiment as he thought proper. But still sbe 
was too sensibly mortified at many parts of his 
conduct, not to wish for his removal; but she 
for the present insisted on his continuing in com- 
mand. 

She acted with less duplicity towards the 
duchess, who supposing, from the queen's pre- 
sent condescension, that she was willing to be 


pacitied, resolved once more to practise the long- 


forgotten 


ES. Ma ANN 2. ; 
forgotten arts by which she rose. She there- 


fore demanded an audience of her majesty, on 
pretence of vindicating her character from some 
aspersions. She hoped to work upon the queen's 
tenderness,, by tears, entreaties, and supplica- 
tions. But all her humiliations served only to 
render her more contemptible to herself. The 
queen heard her without exhibiting the least 
emotions of tenderness or pity. The only answer 


she gave to the torrent of the other's entreaties, 


was a repetition of an insolent expression used in 
one of this lady's own letters to her: © You de- 
sired no answer, and you shall have none.“ 


It was only by insensible degrees that the 


queen seemed to acquire courage enough to se- 
cond her inclinations, and depose a ministry that 
had long been disagreeable to her. Harley, 
however, who still shared her confidence, did 
not fail to inculcate the popularity, the justice, 


and the security of such a measure; and in con- 


sequence of his advice, she began the changes, 
by transferring the post of lord-chamberlain 
from the duke of Kent to the duke of Shrews- 
bury, who had lately voted with the Tories, 


and maintained an intimate correspondence with 


Mr. Harley. Soon after the earl of Sunder- 
land, secretary of state, and son-in-law to the 
duke of Malborough, was displaced, and the 
earl of Dartmouth put in his room. Finding that 
she was rather applauded than condemned for 
this resolute proceeding, she resolved to become 
entirely free. | | 

In these resolutions she was strengthened by 
the duke of Beaufort, who, coming to court on 
this occasion, informed her majesty that he came 


once more to pay his duty to the Qzeen, The 
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whole Whig party were in consternation; they 


influenced the directors of the Bank, so far as 
to assure her majesty that public credit would be 
entirely ruined by this change in the ministry. 
The Dutch moved heaven and earth with me- 


morials and threats, should a change take place. 
However, the queen went forward in her designs: 


soon after the earl of Godolphin was divested of 
his office, and the treasury put in commission, 
subjected to the direction of Harley, who was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and un- 
der- treasurer. The earl of Rochester was de- 
clared president of the council, in the room of 
lord Somers. The staff of lord-steward. being 
taken from the duke of Devonshire, was given 
to the duke of Buckingham; and Mr. Boyle 
was removed from the secretary's office, to make 
way for Mr. Henry St. John, The lord chancel- 


lor having resigned the great seal, it was first put 


in commission, and then given to sir Simon Har- 
court. The earl of Wharton surrendered his 
commission of -lord-lieutenant of Ireland; and 


that employment was conferred upon the duke 


of Ormond. . Mr. George Grenville was ap- 
pointed Secretary of war, in the room of Mr. 
Robert Walpole; and, in a word, there was not 
one Whig left in the office of the State, except 
the duke of Marlborough. He was still con- 
tinued the reluctant general of the army; but 
he justly considered himself as a ruin entirely 
undermined, and just ready to fall. 

But the triumph was not yet complete, until 
the parliament was brought to confirm and ap- 
prove the queen's choice. The queen, in her 
speech, recommended the prosecution of the war 


with vigour. TM parliament were ardent in 
| their 


. ANNE. 


their expressions of zeal and unanimity. They 
exhorted her to discountenance all such princi- 
ples and measures as had so lately threatened 
her royal crown and dignity. This was but an 
opening to what soon after followed. The duke 
of Marlborough, who but a few months before 
had been so highly extolled and caressed by the 
representatives of the people, was now become, 
the object of their hatred and reproach. | His. 
auvarice was justly. upbraided ; his protracting 
the war was said to arise from that motive. In- 
stances were every where given of his fraud and 
extortion. These might be true; but par had 
no moderation, -and.« even his courage hes con- 
duct were called in question. To "mortify the 
duke still more, the thanks of the house of com- 
mons were voted to the earl of Peterboreugh 
for his services in Spain, when they were re- 
fused to the duke for those in Flanders; and 
the lord keeper, who delivered them to Peter- 
borough, took occasion to drop some reflections 
against the mercenary disposition of his rival. 

In this ebullition of party-resentment, Har- 
ley, who first raised the ferment, still kept the 
appearance of moderation, and even became 
suspected by his more violent associates as 4 
luke-warm friend to the cause. An accident 
increased his confidence with his own party, and 
fixed him for a time securely in the queen's 
favour. One Guiscard; a French officer, who 
had made some useful informations relative to 
the affairs of France, thought himself ill reward- 
ed for his services to the crown by a precarious 
pension of four hundred pounds a-year. He 
had often | endeavoured to get to the speech of 
the queen, but was still repulzed either by Har- 
vor. III. Q_ ley 
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ley or St. John. Enraged at these disappoint- 
ments, he attempted to make his peace with the 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


court of France, and offered his services in a 
letter to one Moreau, a banker in Paris. His 
letters, however, were intercepted, and a war- 
rant issued out to apprehend him for high-trea- 


son. Conscious of his guilt, and knowing that 


the charge could be proved against him, he did 
not decline his fate, but resolved to sweeten his 
death by vengeance. Being conveyed before 
the council, convened at the Cock-pit, he per- 
ceived a penknife laying upon the table, and 


took it up without being observed by any of the 


attendants. When questioned 'before the mem- 
bers of the council, he endeavoured to evade 
his examination, and entreated to speak with 


Mr. Secretary St. John in private. His request 


being refused, he said, “ That's hard! not one 
word !” Upon which, as St. John was out of 
reach, he stept vp to Mr. Harley, and crying 
out © Have at ½ee then!“ he stabbed him in 
the breast with the penknife which he had con- 
cealed. The blade of the knife broke upon the 
rib, without entering the cavity of the breast; 
nevertheless he repeated the blow with such 
violence that Harley fell to the ground. St. 
John perceiving what had happened, instantly 
drew his sword, and, several others following his 
example, Guiscard was wounded in several 
places. But he still continued to strike and de- 


fend himself, till at last he was overpowered by the 
messengers and servants, and conveyed from the 


council- chamber, which he had filled with ter- 
ror and confusion. His wounds, though dan- 
gerous, were not mortal; but he died of a gan- 
grene, occasioned by the bruises which he had 

- sustained. 


ANNE. 


sustained. This unsuccessful attempt still more 
served to establish the credit of Harley; and as 
he appeared the enemy of France, no doubt 
was made but that he must be the friend of 
England. 50 Es 

This accident served to demonstrate the po- 
litical rectitude of the ministry, with respect to 
the state. A bill which they brought in, and 
passed through both houses, served to assure the 
nation of their fidelity to the church. This was 
an act for building fifty new churches in the city 
and suburbs of London, and a duty on coals 
was appropriated for this purpose. 

Nothing now remained of the Whig system, 
upon which this reign was begun, but the war, 
-which, continued to rage as fierce as ever, and 


which increased in expense every year as it went 


on. It was the resolution of the present mi- 
nistry to put an end to it at any rate, as it had 
involved the nation in debt almost to bank- 
ruptcy, and as it promised, instead of hum- 
bling the enemy, only to become habitual to the 
constitution. However, it was a very delicate 
point for the ministry, at present, to stem the 
tide of popular prejudice in favour of its con- 


tinuance. The nation had been intoxicated. 


with a childish idea of military glory, and pant- 
ed for triumphs which they neither saw nor 
felt the benefit of. The pleasure of talking at 
their entertainments and meetings of their di- 
stant conquests, and of extolling the bravery of 
their acquaintance, was all the return they were 
likely to receive for a diminished people, and an 
exhausted exchequer. The first doubts of the 
expedience of continuing the war were introdu- 
ced into the house of commons. The members 
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made a remonstrance to the queen, in which 
they complained loudly” of the former admini- 
stration. They said, that, in tracing the causes 
of the national debt, they had discovered great 
frauds and embezzlements of the public mo- 
ney. They affirmed ' that irreparable mischief 
wool have ensued, in case the former ministers 
had been continued 4 in office; and they thanked 
the queen for their dismission. 
_ Having thus prepared the nation, it only now 
= remained to remove the duke of Marlborough 
A from his post, as he would endeavour to tra- 
1 verse all their negotiations. But here again a 
difficulty started; this step could not be taken 
without giving offence to the Dutch, who placed 
entire confidence in him; they were obliged, 
therefore, to wait for some convenient occasion. 
But in the mean time, the duke headed his army 
in Flanders, and led on his forces against mar- 
shal Villars, who seemed resolved to hazard a 
battle. His last attempt in the field is said, 
by those who understand the art of war, to have 
excelled every former exploit. He contrived 
his measures so, that he induced the enemy, by 
marching and counter-marching, to quit a strong 
line of intrenchments without striking a blow, 
which he came and unexpectedly took posses- 
sion of. The capture of Bouchain followed this 
enterprise, which capitulated after a siege of 
twenty days; and this was the last military ex- 
pedition that the duke of Marlborough ever 
performed. And now, by a continuance of 
by conduet and success, by ever advancing, and 
= never losing an advantage, by gaining the enemy's 
bw. posts without fighting, and the confidence of 
his own soldiers without generosity, the _ 
| of 
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of Marlborough ended his campaigns, by leav- 


ing the allies in possession of a vast tract of coun- 
try. They had reduced, under their command, 
Spanish Guelderland, Limbourg, Brabant, Flan- 
ders, and Hainault; they were masters of the 
Scarpe, and the capture of Bouchain had open- 
ed them a way into the very bowels of France. 
Upon his return from this campaign, he was 
accused of having taken a bribe of six thousand 
pounds a- year from a Jew, who contracted to 


supply the army with bread; and the queen 


thought proper to dismiss him from all his em- 
ploy ments. E Fes | 
This was the pretext made use of, but his 
fall had been predetermined ; and though his 
receiving such a bribe was not the real cause af 
his removal, yet candour must confess that it 
ought to have been so. The desire of accumu- 
lating money was a passion that attended this 
general in all his triumphs; and by this he 
threw a Stain upon his character, which all his 
great abilities have not. been able to remove. 
He not only. received this gratuity of six thou- 
sand a-year from Medina the Jew, but he was 
also allowed ten thousand pounds a-year frem 
the queen; to this he added a deduction uf two- 
and-a-half per cent. from the pay of che foreign 
troops maintained by England: and all this 
over and above his ordinary pay as general of 
the British forces. Many excuses might have 
been given for his acceptance of these sums; but 
a great character ought not to stand in need of 
any EXCUSE, | 
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ANNE (Continued.) 


V AR seems, in general, more adapted to 
the temper and the courage of the Whigs than 
the Tories. The former, restless, active, and 
ungovernable, seem to delight in the struggle; 
the latter submissive, teinperate, and weak, more 
willingly cultivate the arts of peace, and are 
content in prosperity. Through the course of 
the English history, France scems to have been 
the peculiar object of the hatred of the Whigs; 
and a constitutional war with that country seems 
to have been their aim. On the contrary, the 
Tories have been found to regard that nation 
with no such opposition of principle; and a 
peace with France has generally been the re- 
sult of a Tory administration. For some time, 
therefore, before the dismission of Marlborough, 
a negotiation for peace had been carried on be- 
tween the court of France and the new ministry. 
They had a double aim in bringing this about. 
It would serve to mortify the Whigs, and it 
would free their 3 from a ruinous and un- 
necessary war. 
Ihe motives of every political measure, 8 
faction enters, are partly good, and partly evil. 
The present ministers were, without doubt, 
actuated as well by hatred on one hand, as im- 
pelled by a love of their country on the other. 
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They hoped to obtain such advantages in point 
of commerce for the subjects of Great-Britain, 
as would silence all detraction. They were not 
so very mindful of the interests of the Dutch, 
as they knew that people to be but too attentive 
to those interests themselves. In order, there- 
fore, to come as soon as possible to the end in 


view, the earl of ersey, who acted in concert 


with Oxford, sent a private message to the 
court of France, importing the queen's. earnest 
desire for peace, and her wish for a renewal of 
the conference. This intimation was delivered 
by one Gualtier, an obscure priest, who was 
chaplain to the Imperial embassador, and a spy for 
the French court. The message was received 


with great pleasure at the French court, and an 


answer was returned, ardently professing the same 
inclinations. This led the way to a reply, and 
soon after to a more definitive memorial from 
the court of France, which was immediately 
transmitted to the Dutch by the queen, for their 
approbation . 

The states-general, having perused the French 
memorial, assured queen Anne that they were 
ready to join with her in contributing to the con- 
clusion of a durable peace; but they expressed 
a desire that the French king would be more ex- 
plicit in his offers towards settling the repose of 
Europe. In order to give the Dutch some sa- 
tisfaction in this particular, a previous confe- 
rence between the French and English courts 
took place. Prior, much more famous as a poet 
than a statesman, was sent over with proposals 
to France; and Menager, a man of no great 
Station, returned with Prior to London, with 
full powers to treat upon the preliminaries. 
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' HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
Aſter many long and intticate debates, certain 
preliminary articles were at last agreed on, and 
signed by the English and French minister, in 
consequence of a written order from her ma- 
ON Ihe ministry having - got thus far, the great 
difficulty still lay before them, of making the 
terms of peace agreeable to all the confederates. 
The carl of Stafford, who had been lately recall- 
ed from the Hague, where he resided as um- 
bassador, was now sent back to Holland, with 
orders to communicate to the pensionary Hein- 
sius the preliminary proposals, to signify the 
queen's approbation of them, and to propose a 
place where the plenipotentiaries should assem- 
le. The Dutch were very averse to begin the 
conference, upon the inspection of the prelimi- 
naries. They sent over an envoy to attempt 
to turn the queen from her resolution; but 
finding their efforts vain, they fixed upon Utrecht 
as the place of general conference, and they 
granted passports to the French ministers ac- 
cordingly. | 
Many were the methods made use of by the 
Dutch, as well as by the Germans, to frustrate 
the negotiations of this congress. The emperor 
wrote circular letters to the princes: of the em- 
Pire, exhorting them to persist in their former 
engagements. His embassador in London pro- 
curing a copy of the preliminary articles, had 
them inserted in a common newspaper, in order 
to throw blame upon the ministry, and render 
their proceedings odious to the people. The 
Putch began to complain of perfidy, and la- 
'boured to raise a discontent in England against 


the measures then in speculation. The Whigs 
| in 
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in London did not fail to second their efforts 
with all the arts of clamour, ridicule, and re- 
proach. Pamphlets, libels, and lampoons, were 
every day published by one faction, and the next 
were answered by the other. But the confe- 
derates took a step from. which they hoped success 
from the greatncss of the agent whom they em- 
ployed. Prince Eugene, who had been Jong 
famous for his talents in the cabinet and in the 
ficld, was sent over with a letter from the em- 
peror to the queen. But his intrigues and his 
arts were unable to prevail; he found at court, in- 
| deed, a polite reception, such as was due to his 
merits and his fame, but at the same time such 
a repulse as the private proposals he carried 
Seemed to deserve. Still, measures for the con- 
ference were going forward, and the ministry were 
determined to drive them on to a conclusion. 
However, before we mention the result of this 
great congress, it may be necessary to apprise 
the reader, that many of the motives which first 
incited each side to take up arms were now no 
more. Charles of Austria, for Whose cause 
England had spent so much blood and treasure, 
was, by the death of his elder brother, the em- 
peror Joseph, placed on the Imperial throne. 
There was, therefore, every reason for not sup- 
porting his pretensions to the Spanish mon- 
_ archy; and the same jealousy which invited 
him to that kingdom was necessary to be 
exerted in keeping him out of it. The elector 
of Bavaria, who was intimately connected with 
the French, was now detached from them; and 
the Dutch, who had trembled for their barrier, 
were encroaching upon that of the enemy. Thus 
ccident and success gave almost every power, 
1 | | but 
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but France and England, all that war could ever 


grant; and though they should be crowned with 


the greatest successes, it was the interest of Eng- 
land that her allies should be reinstated in their 
rights, but not rendered too powerful. 

The conferences began at Utrecht, under the 
conduct of Robinson, bishop of Bristol, lord 
privy-seal, and the earl of Stafford, on the side 
of the English; of Buys and Vanderdussen, on 
the part of the Dutch; and of the marshal 
D'Uxelles, the cardinal Polignac, and M. Me- 
nager, in behalf of France. The ministers of 
the emperor and Savoy assisted, and the other 
allies sent also plenipotentiaries, though with the 
urmost reluctance. As England and France 
were the only two powers that were seriously in- 
clined to peace, it may be supposed that all the 
other depuries served rather to retard than advance 
its progress. They met rather to start new dif- 
ficulties, and widen the breach, than to quiet the 


dissensions of Europe. The emperor insisted 


obstinately upon his claim to the Spanish mon- 
archy, refusing to give up the least tittle of his 


Pretensions. The Dutch adhered to the old 


preliminaries, which Lewis had formerly reject- 
ed. They practised a thousand little arts to 
intimidate the queen, to excite a jealousy of 
Lewis, to blacken the characters of her ministry, 
and to keep up a dangerous ferment among the 
ople. 168 5 5555 | 
The English ministry were sensible of the dan- 
gerous and difficult task they had to sustain. The 
confederates were entirely against them; a violent 
and desperate party at home, who never let any 
government rest, except when themselves were 
in power, opposed; none to second their efforts 
| | heartily, 


ANNE. 


heartily, but the commons, and the queen, whose 
health was visibly declining. They had, by a 
bold measure indeed, secured the house of lords 
on their side, by creating twelve new peers in one 
day; and this turned the balance, which was yet 
wavering, in their favour... But in their present 
situation, dispatch was greatly requisite. In case 
of their sovereign's death, they had nothing to 
expect but prosecution and ruin for obeying her 
commands, unless there was time given to draw 
the people from the intoxication of their succes- 
ses, and until the utility of their measures were 
found justified by the people's happy experience. 
Thus the peace was hastened, and this haste re- 
laxed the English ministers* severity, in insisting 


upon such terms and advantages as they had a 


right to demand. | 
With these views, the English ministers, find- 
ing multiplied obstructions from the delibera- 
tions of their allies, set on foot a private nego- 
tiation with France. They stipulated certain 


advantages for the subjects of Great-Britain, in a 


concerted plan of peace. '] hey resolved to en- 
ter into such mutual confidence with the French, 
as would anticipate all clandestine transactions 
to the prejudice of the coalition. These articles 
were privately regulated between the two courts ; 
but being the result of haste and necessity, they 
were not quite so favourable to the English in- 


terests as the sanguine part of the nation were 


taught to expect. 
Mean while the French plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht proceeded so far as to deliver their pro- 


posals in writing, under the name of specific 


offers, which the confederates treated with in- 
dignation and contempt, who, on the other hand, 


drew 
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drew vp their specific demands, which were con- 
wdered, as highly extravagant by the ministers of 
France. Conference followed conference; but 
still the contending parties continued as remote 
from each other as when they begun. The 

English, willing to include their allies, if pos- 
sible, in the treaty, departed from some of their 


secret pretensions, . in order to gratify the Dutch 


with the possession of some towns in Flanders. 
They consented to admit that nation into a par- 
ticipation of some advantages in commerce. The 
queen, therefore, finding the confederates still 
obstinately attached to their first preliminaries, 
gave them to understand, that, as they failed to 
co-operate with her openly and sincerely, and 
had made such bad returns for her condescension 
towards them, she looked upon herself as releas- 
ed from all engagements. 

The first instance of displeasure which was 
shown to the confederates, was by an order given to 
the English army in Flanders not to act upon 
the offensive. Upon the dismission of the duke 
of Marlborcugh, the duke of Ormond had been 
invested with the supreme command of the Bri- 
tish forces; but with particular directions that 
be should not hazard an engagement. However 
he joined prince Eugene at Tournay, who, not 
being let into the secret, advised the attacking 
Villars; but he soon found how affairs stood with 
his ecadjutor. Ormond himself seemed extreme- 
ly uneasy at his situation; and, in a letter to the 
secretary in England, desired permission to re- 
turn home. But the conf: derates.were loud in 
their complaints; they expostulated with the 
ministers at Utrecht upon so perfidious a con- 


duct; ; but they were told that letters had been 
e 


- 
C7. REBT 211 


lately received from the queen, in which she 
complained, that as the states- general had not 
properly answered her advances, they ought not 
to be surprised, if she thought herself at liberty 
to enter into separate measures to obtain a peace 
for her own advantage. bf | . 
But the Dutch did not rest here. They had a 
powerful party in the house of lords, and there 
they resolved to arraign the conduct of the mi- 
nistry. Lord Halifax descanted on the ill con- 
sequences of the duke of Ormond's refusing to 
co-operate with prince Eugene, and moved for 
an address to her majesty to loose the hands of 
the English general. It was urged that nothing 
could be more disgraceful to the duke himself 
than being thus set at the head of an army with- 
out a power of acting. But earl Pawlet replied, 
that though none could doubt of the duke of Or- 
mond's courage, yet he was not like a certain ge- 
neral who led troops to the slaughter, in hopes that 
a great number of officers might be knocked on 
the head, that he might increase his treasures 
by disposing of their commissions. The duke 
of Marlborough, who was present, was so deeply 
affected at this malicious insinuation, that he sent 
the earl a challenge the next day; but the na- 
ture of the message coming to the queen's ears, 
the duke was ordered to proceed no farther in 
the quarrel. * (UL EY 
In the mean time the allies, deprived. of the 
assistance of the English, still continued their 
animosity against the French, and were resolved 
to continue the war separately. They had the 
utmost confidence in prince Eugene, their gene- 
ral; and though lessened by the defection of 
the British forces, they were still superior to 
| | | those 
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now created lord viscount Bolingbroke, was sent 
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those of the enemy, commanded by marshal 
But the loss of the British forces was 
soon Severely felt by the allied army. Villars 
attacked a desperate body of their troops, encamp- 


ed at Denain, under the command of the earl of 


Utrecht. 


Albemarle. Their intrenchments were forced, 


and seventeen battalions either destroyed or 


taken. The earl himself, and all the surviving 
officers, were made prisoners of war. These suc- 
cesses of Villars served to hasten the treaty of 
The great obstacle which retarded that 
peace with France and England seemed so ar- 
dently to desire, was the settling the succession 
to the kingdoms of France and Spain. The 
danger that threatened the interests of Europe 
was, lest both kingdoms should be united under 
one sovereign; and Philip, who was now king 
of Spain, stood next in succession to the crown of 
France, except with the interposition of one child 
(afterwards Lewis XV.) who was then sickly. 
Philip, however, after many expedients, at last 
resolved to wave his pretensions to the French 
monarchy, and the treaty went forward with ra- 
pidity and success. Ts a, 

In the beginning of August, secretary St. John, 


to the court of Versailles to remove all obstruc- 
tions to the separate treaty. He was accompa- 
nied by Mr. Prior and the abbe Gualtier, and 
treated with the most distinguished marks of re- 
spect. He was caressed by the French king, 
and the marquis de Torcy, with whom he ad- 
justed the principle interests of the duke of Savoy 
and the elector of Bavaria. This negoriation 


being finished in a few days, Bolingbroke return- 


ed 
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ed to England, and Prior remained as resident at 
the court of France. | 


In the mean time the articles of the intended 


treaty were warmly canvassed among all ranks 
of people in London. A duel, which was 
fought between the duke of Hamilton and lord 
Mohun, in which they were both killed, served 
to exasperate the Whigs and Tories against each 
other. The subject of the duel is said to have 
been a law-suit; but as Mohun was considered 
as bully in favour of the Whigs, the Tories ex- 
claimed against the event as a party-duel, and 
absurdly affirmed that a plot was laid against the 
duke of Hamilton's life. Mobs now began to 
be hired by both factions, and the whole city 
was filled with riot and uproar. In this 'scene 
of confusion, the duke of Marlborough hearing 
himself accused as the secret author of these mis- 
chiefs, thought proper to retire to the continent; 
and his retreat was compared by his party to 
that of Scipio from Rome, after he had saved 
his country. V. 

At length, the treaties of peace and com- 
merce between England and France being agreed 
on by the plenipotentiaries on either side, and 
ratified by the queen, she acquainted her parlia- 
ment of the steps she had taken. She informed 
them of her precautions to secure them the suc- 


cession of a protestant king; and desired them 


to consider by her actions whether she ever meant 
to divide her interests from the housę of Hano- 
ver. She left it to the commons to determine 
what forces, and what supplies, might be neces- 
sary for the safety of the kingdom. Make 
<«« yourselves safe, said she, and I shall be satis- 
e fied. . The affection of my people, and the 
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& providence of Heayen, are the only guards I, 
« as& for my protection.” Both houses return- 
ed. warm addresses; and the ratifications of the 
treaty being exchanged, peace was proclaimed 
on the fifth of May, to the en joy of 
the majority of the nation. 

The articles of this famous peace were longer 
cd, and more warmly debated, than those 

of any other treaty read of in history. The num- 
ber of different interests concerned, and the great 
enmity and jealousy subsisting between all, made 
it impossible that all could be satisfied; and in- 
deed there seemed no other method of obtaining 
peace, but that which was taken, for the two 
principal powers concerned to make their own 
articles, and to leave 352 rest for a subject f 
future discussion. 

The first stipulation v was, that Philip now ac- 
knowledged king of Spain, should renounce all 
right to the crown of France, the union of two 
such powerful kingdoms being thought danger- 
ous to the liberties of Europe. It was agreed 
that the duke of Berry, Philip's brother, and 
after. him in succession, should also renounce his 


right to the crown of Spain, in case he became 


king of France. It was stipulated that the duke of 
Savoy should possess the island of Sicily, with the 

title of king, together with Fenestrelles, and other 
Places on the continent, which increase of do- 


minion was, in some measure, made out of the 
spoils of the French monarchy. The Dutch had 


that barrier granted them which they so long 
sought after; and if the crown of France was 


deprived of some dominions to enrich the duke 
of Savoy, on the other hand the house of Austria 


was taxed to supply the wants of the Hollanders, 
155 | who 
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who were put in possession of the strongest towns 
in Flanders. With regard to England, its glory 
and its interests were secured. The fortifications 
of Dunkirk, a harbour that might be danger- 
ous to their trade in time of war, were ordered 
to be demolished, and its port destroyed. Spain 
gave up all right to Gibraltar and the island of 
Minorca. France resigned her pretensions to 
Hudson's Bay, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland; 
but they were left in possession of Cape Breton, 
and the liberty of drying their fish upon the 
shore. Among those articles glorious to the 
English nation, their setting free the French pro- 
testants confined in the prisons and gallies for 
their religion was not the least meritorious. For 
the emperor it was stipulated, that he should 
possess the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of 
Milan, and the Spanish Netherlands. The king 
of Prussia was to have Upper Guelder; and a 
time was fixed for the emperor's acceding to 
these articles, as he had for some time obstinately 
refused to assist at the negotiation. Thus Europe 
seemed to be formed into one great republic, the 
different members of which were cantoned out 
to different governors, and the ambition of any 
one state amenable to the tribunal of all. Thus 
it appears that the English ministry did justice to 
all the world; but their country denied that jus- 
tice to them. 3 | | 
The Dutch and the Imperialists, after com- 
plaining of this desertion in their allies, resolved 
to hold out for some time. But they also soon 
after concluded a peace; the one by the barrier 
treaty, and the other by the treaty of: Radstadt, in 
which their interests were ascertained, and the 
treaty of Utrecht confirmed. oe 
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The English being in this manner freed from 
"take foreign enemies, had now full leisure to in- 
dulge their domestic dissensions. The two par- 
ties never contended with greater animosity, nor 
greater injustice, against each other. No merit 
could be allowed in those of the opposite faction, 
and no knavery seen in their own. Whether it 
was at this time the wish of the ministers to alter 
the succession of the crown from the house of 
Hanover to the pretender cannot now be clearly 
made out; but true it is that the Whigs believed 
it as certain, and the Tories but. faintly denied 
the charge. The suspicions of that party be- 
came every day stronger, particularly when they 
Saw a total removal of the Whigs from all places 
of trust and confidence throughout the kingdom, 
and their employments bestowed on professed 
Tories, supposed to be maintainers of an un— 
broken hereditary succession. The Whigs were 
all in commotion, either apprehending, or. af- 
fecting to apprehend, a design in favour of the 
pretender; nay, their reports went so far as to 
assert that he was actually concealed in London, 


and that he had held several conferences with 


the ministers of state. 
He this as it will, the chiefs of the Whig faction 
held secret conferences with baron Schutz, resident 
from the court of Hanover. They communicated 
their fears and apprehensions to the elector, who, 
before be arrived in England, or considered the 
Pi of parties, was thoroughly prejucliced against 
the Tories. In return, they received his instruc- 
tions, and were taught to expect his favour in case 
of his succession. The house of lords seemed to 
share in the general apprehension. The queen 
| was 


ANNE. 


was addressed to know what steps had been“ 


taken for removing the pretender from the do- 
minions of the duke of 1 
she would give them a list of such persons as, 
having been once attainted for their political mis- 
conduct, had obtained licences to return into 
Great-Britain since the Revolution. Mr. Steele, 
afterwards known as the celebrated sir Richard 
Steele, was not a little active in raising and spread- 
ing these reports. In a pamphlet written by 
him, called the Crisis, he bitterly exclaimed 
against the ministry, and the immediate danger 
of their bringing in the pretender. The house 
of commons considered this performance as a 
scandalous and seditious libel; and Steele was 
expelled the house, of which he was a member. 
But while the Whigs were attacking the mi- 
nisters from without, these were in much greater 
danger from their own internal dissensions. 
Harley was created lord Oxford, and St. John 


lord Bolingbroke. Though they had started with 


the same principles and designs, yet having van- 
quished other opposers, they now began to turn 
their strength against each other. Never were 
two tempers worse matched to carry on business 
together. Oxford, cautious, slow, diffdent, and 
reserved; Bolingbroke, hot, eager, impetuous, 
and proud; the first of great erudition, the lat- 


ter of great natural capacity; the first obstinate 


in command, the other reluctant to obey ; the 
first bent on maintaining that rank in the admi- 


nistration which he had obtained upon the disso- 


lution of the last ministry; the other disdaining 
to act as a subaltern to a man whom he thought 
himself able to instruct. Both, therefore, began 
to form separate interests, and to adopt different 
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principles. Oxford's: plan was the more. mode- 


rate; Bolingbroke's the more vigorous, but the 
less secure. Oxford, it is thought, was entirely 
for the Hanoverian succession; Bolingbroke had 
some hopes of bringing in the pretender. But 
though they hated each other most sincerely, yet 
they were for a while kept together by the good 


offices of their friends and adherents, who had 


the melancholy prospect of seeing the citadel of 
their hopes, while openly besieged from without, 
secretly undermining within. . 
This was a mortifying prospect to the To- 
ries; but it was more particularly displeasing to 
the queen, who daily saw her favourite ministry 
declining, while her own health kept pace with 


their contentions. Her constitution was now 


quite broken. One fit of sickness succeeded 
another; and what completed the ruin of her 
health was the anxiety of her mind. The coun- 
cil- chamber was for some time turned into a 
scene of obstinate dispute, and bitter altercation. 
Even in the queen's presence, the treasurer and 
secretary did not abstain from mutual obloquy 
and reproach. As Oxford foresaw that the 
Whig ministry would force themselves in, he 
was for moderate measures. Bolingbroke, on 
the contrary, was for setting the Whigs at de- 
fiance, and flattered the queen, by giving way 
to all her favourite attachments. At length, 


their animosities coming to a height, Oxford 


wrote a letter to the queen, containing a detail 
of public transactions, in the course of which he 
endeavoured to justify his own conduct, and ex- 
pose the turbulent and ambitious spirit of his 
rival. On the other hand, Bolingbroke charg- 


ed the treasurer with having invited the duke of 
—- _. Matt 


ANNE. 


Marlborough to return from | his voluntary exile, | 


and of maintaining a private correspondence with 
the house of Hanover. In consequence of this, 
and the intrigues of lady Masham, who now 
seconded the aims of Bolingbroke, Oxford was 
removed from his employments, and his rival 
zeemed to triumph i in his new victory. 

But this paltry triumph was but of short du- 
ration. Bolingbroke for a while seemed to en- 
joy the confusion he had made; and the whole. 
state being driven into disorder by the sudden- 
ness of the treasurer's fall, he sat secure, consi- 
dering that he must be called upon to remedy 
every inconvenience. But the queen's declin- 
ing health soon began to give him a dreadful 
prospect of his own situation, and the triumph 
of his enemies. As no plan had been adopted 
for supplying the vacancy of treasurer, the queen 
was perplexed and harassed with the choice, and 
she had no longer strength leſt to support the 
fatigue. It had such an effect upon her spirits 
and constitution, that she declared she could not 


outlive it, and immediately sunk into a state of 


kthargic insensibility. Notwithstanding all the 
medicines which the physicians could prescribe, 
the distemper gained ground so fast, that the 
day after they despaired of her life, and the pri- 


24 


vy- council was assembled on the occasion. The Joly 


dukes of Somerset and Argyle, being informed of 
the desperate state in which she lay, entered the 
council-chamber without being summoned, not a 
little to the surprise of the Tory members, who 
did not expect their appearance. The duke of 
Shrewsbury thanked them for their readiness to 
give their assistance at such a critical juncture, 
and desired them to take their places. 1 he phy- 
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sicians having declared that the queen was still 
in her senses, the council unanimously agreed 
that the duke of Shrewsbury was the fittest per- 
son to be appointed to the vacant office of trea- 
surer. Thus Bolingbroke's ambition was de- 
feated, just When he thought himself secure. | 

All the members of the privy-council, with- 
out distinction, being now summoned from the 
different parts of the kingdom, began to provide 
for the security of the constitution. They sent 
a letter to the elector of Hanover, informing 
him of the queen's desperate situation, and de- 
siring him to repair to Holland, where he would 
be attended by a British Squadron to convey him 
to England. At the same time, they dispatched 
instructions to the earl of Stafford at the Hague, 
to desire the states general to be ready to 5 
the guarantee of the protestant Succession. Pre- 
cautions were taken to secure the sea- ports; and 
the command of the fleet was bestowed upon 
the earl of Berkeley, a professed Whig. These 
measures, which were all dictated by that party, 
answered a double end. It argued their own 
alacrity in the cause of their new sovereign, and 
seemed to imply a danger to the state from the 
disaffection of the opposite interest. 

On the thirtieth of July, the queen seemed 
somewhat relieved by medicines, rose from her 
bed about eight o'clock, and walked a little. 
After some time, casting her eyes on a clock that 
stood in her chamber, she continued to gaze at 
it for some minutes. One of the ladies in wait- 
ing asked her what she saw there more than 
usual? to which the queen only answered, by 
turning her eyes upon her with a dying Jook. 
She was soon after seized with a fit of the apo- 
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xy. | . which; however, che was somewhat 


1 recovered: by "the assistance WB Dr. Mead. 


her age. Us N more than twelve years 


over à people now risen to the highest pitch of 
refinement; that had attained by their wisdom 


all the advantages of opulence, and by their va- 
lour all the happiness of security and conquest. 
This princess Was rather amiable than great, 
rather pleasing than beautiful; neither her ca- 
pacity nor learfiing.” were - remarkable. - Like all 
the rest of her family, she seemed rather fitted 
for the private duties of life than a public sta- 


tion, being a pattern of conjugal fidelity, a a 


good mother, a. warm friend, and an indulgent 
mistress. During her reign, none suffered on 
the scaffold for treason; for when an oppressed 
faction takes the lead, it is seldom cruel. In 
her ended the line of the Scuarts; a family whose 
misfortunes and misconducts are not to be paral- 
leled in history; a family, who, less than men 
themselves, seemed to expect from their follow- 
ers more than manhood in their defence; a fa- 


mily. that never rewarded their friends, and never 


avenged them of their enemies. 
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Th E two parties which had long divided the 
kingdom, under the names of Whig and Tory, 
now seemed to alter their titles; and as the old 
epithets had lost their virulence by frequent use, 
the Whigs were now styled Hanoverians, and 
the Tories were branded with the appellation of 
Jacobites. The former boasted of a protestant 
king, the latter of an hereditary monarch; the 
former urged the wisdom of their new monarch, 
and the latter alleged that theirs was an English- 


man. It is easy to perceive, that the choice 
| = 5 would 
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wands rest upon him whose wisdom wt religion 
Pros the people the greatest security. 
The Jacobites had long been flattered with 
the hopes of seeing the succession altered by the 
new ministry. Ungrounded hopes and impracti- 
cable schemes seem to have been the only por- 
tion bequeathed. to that party. They now found 
all their expectations blasted by the premature 
death of the queen. The diligence and activity 
of the privy-council, in which the Hanoverian 
interest prevailed, the general ridicule which at- 
tended their inconsistent conduct, all served to 
complets their-+confusion. . Upon recollection, 


they saw nothing so eligible in the present crisis 


as silence and submission; they hoped much 
from the assistance of France, and still more from 
the popularity and councils of the pretender. 


This unfortunate man seemed to possess all the 


qualities of his father; his pride, his want of 
perseverance, and his attachment to the catholic 
religion. He was but a poor leader, therefore 


unfit to conduct so desperate a cause; and, in 


fact, all the sensible part of the kingdom had 
torsaken it as irretrievable, 

Pursuant to the act of succession, Gott the 
First, son of Ernest-Augustus first elector of 
Brunswick, and the princess Sophia, grand- 
daughter to James the First, ascended the British 
throne. His mature age, he being now fifty- 
four years old, his sagacity and experience, his 
numerous alliances, the general tranquillity of 

urope, all contributed to establish his interests, 
and to promise him a peaceable and happy reign. 
His virtues, though not shining, were solid; he 
was of very different disposition from the Stuart 


family, whom he ae These were known 
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to a proverb for leaving their friends in extre- 
mity; George, on the contrary, soon after his 
arrival in England, was heard to say, & My 


maxim is, never to abandon my friends; o 


* do justice to all the world, and to fear no man.“ 
To these qualifications of resolution and perse- 
verance, he joined great application to business. 


However, one fault with respect to England re- 


mained behind; he studied the interest of those 
subjects he had left more than of those he came 


to govern. - 


The queen had no sooner resigned her breath, 
than the privy- council met, aad three instru- 
ments were produced, by which the elector ap- 
pointed several of his known æadherents to be 
added as lords justices to the seven great offices 
of the kingdom. Orders also were immedi- 


ately issued out! for proclaiming George king of 


England, Scotland, and Ireland. The regency 
appointed the earl of Dorset to carry him the 
intimation of his accession to the crown, and to 
attend him in his journey to England. They 
sent the general officers, in whom they could 
confide, to their posts; they reinforced the gar- 
rison of Portsmouth, and appointed the celebrat- 
ed Mr. Addison secretary of state. To mortify 
the late ministry the more, lord Bolingbroke 
was obliged to wait every morning in the pas- 
sage, among the servants, with his bag of pa- 
pers, where chere were persons purposely placed 
to insult and deride him. No tumult appeared, 
no commotion arose against the accession of the 
new king, and this gave a strong proof that no 
rational measures were ever taken to obstruet his 
exaltation. | 

The king first landed at Greenwich, WES he 


Was 
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was received by the duke of Northumberland, 
captain of the life-guard, and the lords of the 
regency. ' From the landing-place, he walked to 
his house in the park, accompanied by a great 
number of the nobility and other persons of di- 
stinction, who expected to make their court in this 
reign, in consequence of their turbulence and 
opposition to the last. When he retired to his 
bedzchamber, he sent for such of the nobility as 
had distinguished themselves by their zeal for 


his succession. But the duke of Ormond, the 


lord-chancellor, and the lord-treasurer, found 


themselves excluded. Lord Oxford, the next 


morning, presented himself with. an air of confi- 
dence, supposing that his rupture with Boling- 
broke would compensate for his former conduct. 
But he had the mortification to remain a consider- 
able time unnoticed among the cro'vd ; and then 
was permitted to kiss the king's hand, without 
being honoured with any circumstance of pecu- 
liar respect. To mortify him still more, the King 
expressed the most uncommon regard for the 
duke of Marlborough, who had just come from 
the continent, as well as for all the leaders of 
the Whig party. 


The king of a faction is but the sovereign of 


half his subjects. Of this, however, the new- 
elected monarch did not seem sensible. It was 
his misfortune, and consequently of the nation, 
that he was hemmed round by men who soured 
him with all their own interests and prejudices. 
None now but the leaders of a party were admit- 
ted into employment. The Whigs, while they 
pretended to secure the crown fof their king, 
were with all possible arts confirming their own 
interests, extending their connexions, and giving 
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laws to their sovereign. An instantaneous and 
total change was made in all the offices of trust, 
' honour, or advantage. The Whigs governed 
the senate and the court; whom they would, 
they oppressed ; bound the lower orders of people 
with severe laws, and kept them at a distance by 
vile distinctions; and then taught them to call 
this liberty. 57 
These partialities soon raised great discontent 
among the people, and the king's attachment 
considerably increased the malecontents through 
all the kingdom. The clamour of the church's. 
being in danger was revived, and the people only 
Seemed to want a leader to excite them to insur- 
rection. Birmingham, Bristol, Norwich, and 
Reading, still remembered the spirit with el 
they had declared for Sacheverel; nd now the 
cry was, © Down with the Whigs, and Sacheverel 
. 1714, for ever!” During these commotions, which were 
fomented by every art, the pretender himself con- 
tinued a calm spectator on the continent. Then 
was the time for him to have struck his greatest 
blow; but he only sent over his emissaries to di- 
sperse his ineffectual manifestoes, and delude the 
unwary. In these papers he observed, that the 
late n had intentions of calling him to the 
crown. He expostulated with his people upon 
the injustice they had done themselves in pro- 
claiming a foreign prince for their sovereign, 
contrary to the laws of the country that gave him 
only the real claim. Copies of a printed address 
were sent to the dukes of Shrewsbury, Marl- 
borough, Argyle, and other noblemen of the 
first distinction, vindicating his right to the 
crown, and complaining of the injustice of his 


people. Let though he still complained of. their 
conduct, 
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conduct, he never took one step to reform his 
own, or to correet that objection upon which his 
father had forfeited the throne. He still con- 
tinued to profess the truest regard to the catho- 
lic religion; and, instead of concealing his sen- 
timents on that head, gloried in his principles. 
He expected to ascend the throne against a very 
powerful opposition, and that by professing the 
very same principles by which it had been lost. 
But however ↄdious the popish superstition 
was to the bulk of the people at that time, the 
principles of the dissenters were equally displeas- 
ing. It was against them and their tenets that 
mobs were excited, and riots became frequent. 
How violent soever the conduct of either party 
seemed to be, yet their animosities were founded 
upon religion, and they committed every excess 
upon principles that had their foundation in some 
mistaken virtue. It was now said, by the Tories, 
that impiety and heresy were daily gaining, 
ground under a Whig administration. It was 
said that the bishops were so lukewarm in fa— 
vour of the church, and so ardent in pursuit of 
temporal advantages, that every vice was rear- 
ing its head without controul. The doctrines of 
the true religion were left exposed on every side, 


and open to the attacks of the dissenters and So- 
cinians on one part, and of the catholics on the 


other. The lower orders of the clergy sided with 
the people in these complaints; they pointed out 
to the ministry several tracts written in favour of 
Socinianism and Arianism. The ministry not only 
relused to punish the delinquents, but silenced 


the clergy themselves, and forbade their future | 


disputations on such topics. This injunction an- 
Swered the immediate purpose of the ministry; 
| iT 
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$i HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
1 it put a stop to the clamours of the populace, fo- 
1," mented by the clergy, but it produced a worse 
* disorder in its train; it produced a negligence 
[of in all religious concerns. Nothing can be more 
„ impolitic in a state than to hinder the clergy from 
. disputing with each other; they thus become 
bj more animated in the cause of religion, and, 
1844 which side soever they defend, they become wiser 
1 and better as they carry on the dispute. To 
9 Silence argument in the clergy, is to encourage 
bo, them in sloth and neglect ; if religion be not kept 
3 awake by opposition, it sinks into silence, and no 
Ah] longer continues an object of public concern. 
3 The parliament being dissolved, another was 
42 called by a very extraordinary proclamation, In 
a this the king complained of the evil designs of 
on men disaffected to his succession, and of their 
$4 having misrepresented his conduct and principles. 
1 He expressed hopes that his subjects would send 
I. up to parliament the fittest persons to redress the 
4 present disorders; he entreated that they would 
83 elect such in particular as had expressed a firm 
152 attachment to the protestant succession when it 
0 was in danger. It was thus that this monarch 


was tutored, by the faction around him, to look 
with an evil eye on subjects that never opposed 
the succession subjects that detested a popish 
monarch, and whose only fault was a desire of 
being governed rather by the authority of a king 
than a junto of their fellow - subjects who assumed 
his power. In the election of this important par- 
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mY liament, uncommon vigour was exerted on both 
39 Sides; but by dint of the monied interest that 
. prevailed in corporations, and the activity of the 
3 ministry, which will always have weight, a great 
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GEORGE I. 


majority of Whigs was returned both in England 


and Scotland. 

Upon the first meeting of this new parliament, 
in which the Whigs, with the king at their head, 
for he took no care to conceal his partialities, 
were predominant, nothing was expected but the 


most violent measures against the late ministry; 


nor were the expectations of mankind disap- 
pointed. The king gave the house of commons 
to understand that the branches of the revenue, 
appointed for the support of the civil govern- 


ment, were not sufficient for that purpose. He 


warned them that the pretender boasted of the 
assistance he expected in England to repair his 
former disappointments. He intimated also, that 
he expected their assistance in punishing such as 
endeavoured to deprive him of that blessing he 
most valued, the affection of his people. As the 
houses were predisposed to violent measures, this 
served to give them the alarm; and they outwent 
even the most sanguine expectations of the most 
vindictive ministry. | | | 

The lords, in return to the speech, professed 
their hopes that the king would be able to reco- 
ver the reputation of the kingdom on the conti- 


nent, the loss of which they affected to deplore. 


The commons went much farther: they declared 
their resolution to trace out those measures by 
which the country was depressed; they resolved 
to see k after those abettors on whom the preten- 
der seemed to ground his hopes, and they deter- 
mined to bring such to condign punishment. 
Mr. Secretary Stanhope openly asserted, that not- 
withstanding the endeavours which had been 
used by the late ministry to prevent a discovery 
of their hidden transactions, by conveying away 


several 
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HISTORY OF AAB. 


abt papers bam the secretary's office, yet there 
was still sufficient evidence left to prove their 
corruptions and treasons. He added, that these 
proofs would soon be laid before the house, when 
it would appear that the duke of Ormond had 
acted in concert with, if not received orders roms 
the French general. | 

The house seemed very well inclined to enter 
into any impeachment ; and there was no re- 
Straint to the violence of their measures but the 
voice' of a multitude without doors, intimidated 
by the resolution of the present rulers. It was the 
artifice, during this and the succeeding reign, to 
Stigmatise all those who testified their discontent 
against government, as Papists and Jacobites. 
All who ventured to speak against the violence of 
their measures were reproached as designing to 
bring in the pretender; and most people were 
consequently afraid to murmur, since discontent 
was $0 near a-kin to treason. The people, there- 
fore, - beheld the violence of their conduct in si- 
Jent fright, internally disapproving, yet not dar- 
ing to avow their detestation. 

In this ferment, the former ministry could ex- 
A part of them 
kept away from business ; Bolingbroke had hi- 
therto appeared and epoke in the house as usual. 
However, his fears now prevailed over his desire 
to vindicate his character; finding an impeach- 
ment was likely to be made, he withdrew to the 
continent, leaving a letter, in which he declared, 
that if there had been any hopes of a fair and 
open trial he would not have declined it; but 
being already prejudged in the minds of the ma- 
Jority, he thought fir, by flight, to consult their 
honour and his own safety. 

A com- 


GEORGE I. 


A committee was soon after appointed, con- 
sisting of twenty persons, to inspect all the pa- 


rs relative to the late negotiation for peace, 
and to pick out such of them as might serve as 


subjects of accusation against the late ministry. 
After some time spent in this disquisition, Mr. 
Walpole, as chairman of the committee, declared 


to the house that a report was drawn up; and, in 
the mean time, moved that a warrant might be 


issued for apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior, and 
Mr. Thomas Harley, who, being in the house, were 


immediately taken into custody. Then he read 


the report of the committee, in which a number 
of charges were exhibited against the queen's mi- 
nisters. The clandestine negotiation with Mr. Me- 
nager; the extraordinary measures pursued to form 
the congress at Utrecht; the trifling of the French 


plenipotentiaries, by the connivance of the Bri- 


tish ministers; the duke of Ormond's acting in 
concert with the French general ; Bolingbroke's 
Journey to France, to negotiate a separate peace; 
these and some other charges were recited against 
them, and then Walpole impeached lord Boling- 
broke of high-treason. This struck some of the 


members with amazement, as there was nothing 


in the report that any way amounted to treason; 


but they were still more astonished, when lord 


Coningsby, rising up, was heard to say, The 
ce worthy chairman has impeached the hand, 
but I impeach the head; he has impeached the 
* scholar, and I the master. I impeach Robert 
«earl of Oxford, and earl of Mortimer, of high- 
ce treason, and other crunes and misdemeanors.” 
When lord Oxford appeared in the house of 
lords the day following, he was avoided by the 
peers as infectious; and he had now an oppor- 
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tunity of 'discovering the baseness of mankind, 
When the articles were read against him in the 
house of commons, a warm debate arose upon 
that in which he was charged with having advis- 
ed the French king of the manner of gaining 
Tournay from the Dutch. Mr. Walpole alleged 
that it was treason. Sir Joseph Jekyl, a known 
Whig, said that he could never be of opinion that 
it amounted to treason. It was his principle, he 
said, to do justice to all men, to the highest and 
the lowest. He hoped he might pretend to some 
knowledge of the laws, and would not scruple to 
declare upon this part of the question in favour 
of the criminal. To this Walpole answered, with 
great warmth, that there were several persons 
both in and out of the committee, who did not 
in the least yield to that member in point of ho- 
nesty, and exceeded him in the knowledge of the 
laws, and yet were satisfied that the charge in 
that article amounted to high-· treason. This point 
being decided against the earl, and the other 
articles approved by the house, the lord Co- 
ningsby, attended by the Whig members, im- 
peached lord Oxford at the bar of the house of 
lords, demanding, at the same time, that he 
might lose his seat, and be committed to custody. 
When this point came to be debated in the house 
of lords, a violent altercation ensued. Those who 
still adhered to the deposed minister maintained 
the injustice and the danger of such a proceeding. 
At last the earl himself rose up, and, with great 
tranquillity, spoke to the following purpose. 
After observing that the whole charge might be 
reduced to the negotiation for, and the conclu- 
sion of, the peace, I am accused, says he, © for 
* having made a peace; a peace which, bad as 
| | | PI 


T | GEORGE 1. 


te two SUCCESSIVE parliaments. For my own part, 
always acted by the immediate directions and 
command of the queen my mistress, and never 
« offended against any known law. I am justified 


in my own conscience, and unconcerned for 


«© the life of an insignificant old man. But I can- 
« not, withour the highest ingratitude, remain 
* unconcerned for the best of queens ; obliga« 
* tion binds me to vindicate her memory. My 
© lords, if ministers of state, acting by the im- 
e mediate commands of their sovereign, are aft- 
c erwards to be made accountable for their pro- 
* ceedings, it may one day or other be the case 
« of all the members of this august assembly. 1 
doubt not, therefore, that out of regard to 
« ygursclves, your lordships will give me an 
© equitable hearing; and 1 hope, that, in the 
© prosecution of this inquiry, it will appear that I 
« have merited not only the indulgence, but the 
e favour of this government. My lords, I am 


© now to take my leave of your lordships, and | 


* of this honourable house, perhaps for ever. I 
shall lay down my life with pleasure, in a cause 
« favoured by my late dear royal mistress. And 


* when I consider that I am to be judged by the 


justice, honour, and virtue of my peers, I shall 
**© acquiesce, and retire with great content. And, 
© my lords, God's will be done!“ 

On his return from the house of lords to his 
own house, where he was for that night permit- 
ted to go, he was followed by a great multitude of 
people, crying out, © High church, Ormond, and 
Oxford, for ever 5. Next day he was brought to 
the bar, where he received a copy of his impeach- 
ment, and was allowed a month to prepare his 

h $2 answer. 


it is now represented, has been approved by 
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answer. Though doctor Mead declared, that, if the 
earl should be sent to the Tower, his life would 
be in danger, it was carried in the house that he 
should be committed. The ferment in the house 
still continued; and the earl of Anglesey declar- 
ed that such violent measures would make the 
sceptre shake in the king's hands. This increas- 
ed the tumult; and though much greater liberties 
have been since taken by that party against their 
sovereign, yet Anglesey was then obliged to apo- 
logise ro this expression. Oxford was attended 
in his way to the Tower by a prodigious con- 
course of people, who vented their anger at his 
commitment in imprecations upon his proxe- 
cutors. VVV 
The violence of the commons was answered 
with equal violence without doors. Tumult 
became every day more frequent, and every tu- 
mult only served to increase the severity of the 
legislature. They now passed an act, declaring, 
that if any persons, to the number of twelve, un 
lawfully assembled, should continue together ont 
hour, after being required to disperse by a jus. 
tice of peace, or other. officer, and after hearing 
the act against riots. read in public, they should 
be deemed guilty of felony, without benefit of 
clergy. This is a very severe act, and one of the 
greatest restrictions on the liberty of the subject 
that passed during this century. By this, al 
meetings of the people, either for the purposes 
of amusement or redress, are rendered criminal, 
if it shall please any magistrate to consider them 
as such. It is indeed very remarkable, that al 
the severe and most restrictive laws were enacted 
by that party who were continually stunning man- | 
kind with a cry of freedom. | , 
| { 
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At the time appointed, Oxford's answer to the 
charges exhibited against him was delivered into 
the house of lords, from - whence it was trans- 
mitted to the house of commons. Walpole, hav- 
ing heard it read, declared that it contained lit- 
tle more than a repetition of the pamphlets in 
vindication of the late ministry, and that it ma- 
liciously laid upon the queen the blame of all 
the pernicious measures he had led her into. He 
alleged that it was also a libel on the pro- 
ceedings of the house, since he endeavoured to 
clear those persons who had already confessed 
their guilt by flight. In consequence of this, a 
committee was appointed to manage his im- 
peachment, and to prepare evidence against him. 
By this committee it was reported that Mr. Prior 
had grossly prevaricated on his examination, and 
behaved with great contempt of their authority. 
The duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke hav- 
ing omitted to surrender themselves within a li- 
mited time, it was ordered that the earl marshal 
Should erase out their names and arms from 
among the list of peers; and inventories were 
taken of their estates and possessions, which were 
declared forfeited to the crown. In this manner 
an indiscriminate vengeance seemed to pursue 
the persons who composed the late ministry, and 
who concluded a more beneficial treaty of peace 
than England ever obtained either before or 
since. bs ; | 
In consequence of these proceedings, lord Ox» 
ford was confined in the Tower, where he con- 
tinued for two years, during which time the 
nation was in a continual ferment from an actual 
rebellion that was carried on unsuccessfully. Aft- 
cr the execution of some lords, who were taken 
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in arms, the nation seemed glutted with blood, 


and that was the time that lord Oxford petitioned 
to be brought to his trial. He knew that the 
fury of the nation was spent on objects that were 
really culpable, and expected that his case 
would look like innocence itself, when compar- 
ed to theirs. A day at his own request was 
assigned him, and the commons were ordered to 
prepare for their charge. Ar the appointed time, 
the peers repaired to the court in Westminster- 
hall, where lord Cowper presided as lord high- 
Steward. The king, and the rest of the royal 
family, with the foreign ministers, assisted at 
the solemnity. The earl was conducted from 
the Tower; the articles of his impeachment read, 
with his answers, and the reply of the commons. 
As sir Joseph Jekyl stood up to make good the 
first article of the chagre, which amounted only 


to a misdemeanor, lord Harcourt represented to 


the lords, that it would be tedious and unneces- 
sary to go through the whole of the charges 
alleged against the earl; that if those only were 


| proved, in which he was impeached of high- 


treason, the earl would then forfeit his life and 
estate, and there would be an end of the matter. 
He was therefore of opinion, that the commons 
should not be admitted to proceed upon the more 
unimportant part of the accusation, until judg- 


ment should be first obtained upon the articles 


for high-treason. In this the lords agreeing, 


the commons declared that it was their undoubt- 


ed priviiege to impeach a peer either for trea- 
son or a misdemeanor, or to mix the accusation 
as they thought proper. The lords asserted that 
it was a right inherent in every court of justice 


- 


GEORGE I. 


to direct the methods of proceeding i in that court. 


The commons demanded 'a conference; but 
this was refused. The dispute grew warm; the 
lords informed the lower-house by message that 
they would proceed to the trial; the commons 
disregarded the information, and refused to at- 


tend. Soon after, the lords repairing to West- 


minster-hall, and commanding the earl to be 
brought forth, his accusers were ordered to ap- 
pear. But finding the commons resolute, hav- 
ing waited a quarter of an hour, it was voted 
that the prisoner should be set at liberty. To 
this dispute he probably owed the security of 

his title and fortune; for, as to the articles im- 
porting him guilty of high-treason, they were 
at once malignant and frivolous; so that his life 
was in no manner of danger. 

The duke of Ormond, as has been meidibiied; 
was accused in the same manner; and it is. thought 
that his correspondence with the Pretender was 
better ascertained than his accusers at first thought 
proper to declare. However, Mr. Hutcheson, 


one of the commissioners of trade, boldly spoke 


in his defence. He expatiated on his noble 
birth and qualifications; he enumerated the ser- 
vices he had performed to the crown; he assert- 
ed that the duke had only obeyed the queen's 
commands; and affirmed that all the allegations 
against him. could not, in rigour of the law, *be 
construed into high-treason. His flight was a 
Sufficient answer to the arguments ; having re- 
tused to. defend his innocence, his opposers 
were resolved to condemn” him as guilty. The 
night he took leave of England, it is said he 
paid a vist to lord Oxford, who dissuaded him 
irom flying with as much earnestness as ne duke 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
entreated Oxford. to fly He bid his friend the 


last adieu, with these words, © Farewell Ox- 
te ford, without a head.” To which the other 
replied « Farewell duke, without a duchy.” He 
afterwards continued to reside chiefly in Spain, 
an illustrious exile, and fruitlessly attached t to a 


master unworthy of his services. 


The commons were not less determined againgt 
lord Stafford, against whom articles of impeach- 
ment were voted. Howeyer he was afterwards 


included with others in an act of indemnity, and 
found safety among the number that were driven 


into guilt, and then thought worthy of pardon. 
In the mean time, those vindictive proceed- 
ings. excited the indignation of the people, who 
perceived that the avenues to royal fayour were 
closed against all but a faction. The flames of 
rebellion were actually kindled in Scotland, 
where, to their other grievances, they joined chat 
of the union, which they were taught to consi- 
der as an oppression. The malecontents of that 
country had all along maintained a correspon- 
dence. with their friends in England, who were 


now driven by resentment and apprehension into 


a system of politics they would not otherwise 
have dreamt of. Some of the Tory. party, who 
were men attached to the protestant religion, 
of moderate principles in government, began to 
associate with the Jacobites, and to wish in ear- 


nest for a revolution. Scotland first showed 


them an example. The earl of Mar assembled 
three hundred of his own vassals on the High- 
lands, proclaimed the Pretender at Castletown, 
and set up his standard at a place called Brae- 
mar, assuming the title of lieutenant- general of 
his majesty's forces. To second these attempts, 
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two ressels arrived in Scotland from France, 
with arms, ammunition, and a number of of- 


ficers, together with assurances to the earl, that 
the Pretender himself would shortly come over 
to head his own forces. The earl, in conse- 
quence of this promise, soon found himself at 
the head of ten thousand men, well armed and 
provided. He secured the pass of Tay at Perth, 
where his head - quarters were established, and 
made himself master of the whole fruitful pro- 


vince of Fife, and all the sea- coast on that side 


of the Firth of Edinburgh. He marched from 
thence to Dumblaine, as if he had intended to 
cross the Forth at Stirling bridge; but there he 
was informed of the preparations the duke of 
Argyle was making, Who was raising forces to 
give him battle. 


This nobleman, : —_— family had suffered so 


much under the Stuart line, was still possessed 


of his hereditary hatred; and upon this oc 


casion he was appointed 8 in chief of 


all the forces of North- Britain. The earl of 5 


ue e also went down to Scotland to raise 
orces for the service of government; and many 
other Scottish peers followed the example. The 
earl of Mar being informed that the duke was 
advancing against him from Stirling, with the 
discontented clans, assisted by some troops from 
Ireland, at first thought it wisest to retreat. But 
being soon after joined by some of the clans un- 
der the earl of Seatorth, and others under general 
Gordon, an experienced officer, who had signa- 
lised himself in the Russian service, he resolved 
to face the . and directed his march to- 
wards the South. 

The duke of Argyle, apprised of his inten- 


tions, 
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tions, and at any rate willing to prove his at- 
tachment to the present government, resolved to 
give him battle in the neighbourhood of Dum- 
blaine, though his forces did not amount to half 
the number of the enemy. In the morning, he 
drew up his army, which did not exceed three 
thousand five hundred men, in order of battle; 
but he soon found himself greatly outflanked by 
the enemy. The duke perceiving the earl mak- 
ing attempts to surround him, was obliged to 
alter his disposition, which, on account of the 
scarcity of general officers, was not done so ex- 
peditiously as to be finished before the rebels 
began the attack. The left wing, therefore, of 
the duke's army received the centre of the ene- 
my, and supported the first charge without shrink- 
ing. It seemed even for a while victorious, as the 
earl of Clanronald, who commanded against it, was 
killed on the spot. But Glengary, who was second 
in command, undertook to inspire his intimidated 
forces; and, waving his bonnet, cried out seve- 
ral times, © Revenge! This animated the rebel 
troops to such a degree, that they followed him 
close to the points of the enemy's bayonets, and 
got within their guard. A total rout began to 
ensue of that wing of the royal army ; and general 
Wetham, their commander, flying full speed to 
Stirling, gave out that all was lost, and that the 
rebels were completely victorious. In the mean 
time, the duke of Argyle, who commanded in 
person on the right, attacked the left of the ene- 
my, and drove them before him two miles, 
though they often faced about, and attempted to 
rally. Having thus entirely broken that wing, 
and driven them over the river Allan, he re- 
turned to the field of battle, where, to his 
5 great 
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great mortification, he found the enemy victo- 
rious, and patiently waiting the assault. How- 
ever, instead of renewing the engagement, both 
armies continued to gaze at each other, neither 
caring to begin the attack. At evening, both 
sides "drew off, and both claimed the victory, 
Though the possession of thes field was kept by 
neither, yet certainly. all the honour, and. al the 
advantages of the day, belonged only to the 
duke of Argyle. It was sufficient for him to have 
interrupted the progress of the enemy; for, in 
their circumstances, delay was defeat. In fact, 
the earl of Mar soon found his disappointments 
and his losses increase. The castle of Inver- 
ness, of which he was in possession, was deliver- 
ed up to the king by lord Lovat, who had hi- 
therto professed to act in the interest of the Pre- 
tender. The marquis of Tullibardine forsook 
the earl, in order to defend his on part of the 
country ; and many of the clans, seeing no like- 
lihood of coming soon to a second engagement, 
returned quietly home; for an irregular army is 
much easier led to battle, than induced to bear 
the fatigues of a campaign. 

In the mean time, the rebellion was still more 
unsuccessfully prosecuted in England. From the 
time the Pretender had undertaken this wild pro- 
ject at Paris, in which the duke of Ormond and 
lord Bolingbroke were engaged, lord Stair, the 
English embassador there, had penetrated all. his 
designs, and sent faithful accounts of all his mea- 
sures, and all his adherents, to the ministry at 
home. Upon the first rumour, therefore, of an in- 
Surrection, they imprisoned several lords and gen- 
tlemen, of whom they had a suspicion, Lhe earls 
of Home, Wintown, and Kinnoul, and others, 

were 
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were committed to the castle of Edinburgh. 
The king obtained leave from the lower house 
to seize sir William Wyndham, sir John Pack- 
ington, Harvey, Combe, and others. The lords 
Lansdown and Duplin were taken into cus- 
tody. Sir William Wyndham's father-in lew, 
the duke of Somefset, offered to become bound 
for his appearance; but his surety was refused. 
But all these precautions were not able to stop 
the insurrection in the western counties, where 
it was already begun. However, all their pre- 
parations were weak and ill conducted; every 
measure was betrayed to government as soon as 
projected, and many revolts repressed in the 
very outset. The university of Oxford was treat- 
ed with great severity on this occasion. Major- 
general Pepper, with a strong detachment of 
dragoons, took possession of the city at day- break, 
declaring he would instantly shoot any of the 
students who should presume to appear without 
the limits of their respeetive colleges. The in- 
surrection of the Northern counties came to 
A. D. 1715, greater maturity. In the month of October, 
the carl of Derwentwater, and Mr. Foster, took 
the field with a body of horse, and, being joined 
by some gentlemen from the borders of Scot- 
land, proclaimed the Pretender. Their first at- 
tempt was to seize upon Newcastle, in which 
they had many friends; but they found the gates 
shut against them, and were obliged to retire to 
Hexham. To oppose these, general Carpenter 
was detached by government with a body of 
nine hundred men, and an engagement was hourly 
expected. The rebels had two methods by 
which they might have conducted themselves with 


prudence. Tne one was to march directly into 
the 
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the western parts of Scotland, and there join ge- 
neral Gordon, who commanded a strong body of 
Highlanders. The other was to cross the 
Tweed, and boldly attack general Carpenter, 
whose forces did not exceed their own. From 
the infatuation attendant on that party, neither 
of these measures were pursued. They took the 


rout to Jedburgh, where they hoped to leave 


Carpenter on one side, and penetrate into Eng- 
land by the western border. This was the ef- 
fectual means to cut themselves off either from 
retreat or assistance. A party of Highlanders, 
who had joined them by this time, at first refus- 
ed to accompany them in this desperate irruption, 
and one half of them actually returned to their 
own country. At Brampton, Mr. Foster open- 
ed his commission of general, which had been 
sent him from the earl of Mar, and there he 
proclaimed the Pretender. 'They continued 
their march to. Penrith, where the body of the 
militia, that was assembled to oppose them, fled 
at their appearance, From Penrith they pro- 
ceeded, by the way of Kendal and Lancaster, to 


Preston, of which place they took possession, with- 


out any resistance. But this was the last stage of 


ter ill- advised incursion; for general Wills, at 


the head of seven thousand men, came up to the 
town to attack them; and from his activity there 
was no escaping. They now, therefore, began to 
raise barricadoes, and to put the place in a 3 
ture of defence, repulsing the first attack of the 


royal army with success. Next day, however, 


Wills was reinforced by Carpenter, and the 
town was invested on all sides. In this deplora- 
ble situation, to which they were reduced by their 
own rashness, Foster hoped to capitulate with 
the general, and accordingly sent colonel] Ox- 

| | | burgh, 
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bwgh; who had been 'taken prisoner, with 4 


trumpeter, to propose a capitulation. This 


however, Wills refused, alleging that -he would 
not treat with rebels, and that the only favour 
they had to expect, was to be spared from imme- 
diate Slaughter. These were hard terms, but no 
better could be obtained. They accordingly laid 
down their arms, and were put under a strong 
guard; all the noblemen and leaders were secured, 
and a few of their officers tried for deserting from 


the royal army, and shot by order of a court- 


martial, The common men were imprisoned at 
Chester and Liverpool; the noblemen and con- 
Siderable officers were sent to London, and led 
through the streets, pinioned and bound toge· 
ther, to intimidate their pa 9 : 

Such was the success two expeditions set 
on foot in favour of the Pretender, in neither 
of which appear the smallest traces of conduct 


or design. But the conduct of his party on this 
side the water was wisdom itself, compared to 


that with which it was managed at Paris. Bo- 
lingbroke there had been made his secretary, 
and Ormond his prime- minister. But these states- 


men quickly found that nothing could be done 


in favour of his cause. The king of France, who 
had ever espoused the interest of the abdicated fa- 


mily, was just dead; and the duke of Orleans, 


who succeeded in the government of the kingdom, 
was averse to lending the Pretender any assis- 
tance. His party, however, which was composed 
of the lowest and the most ignorant exiles 


from the British dominions, affected the ut- 


most confidence, and boasted of a certainty of 
success. The deepest secrets of his cabinet, 


# 


and- all his intended measures, were bandied 


about in coffee-houses by persons of the lowest 
rank, 
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rank, both in fortune and abilities. Subaltern of- 
ficers resolved to be his generals; and even pro- 
stitutes were intrusted to manage his negotia- 
tions. Little, therefore, could be expected from 
such assistants and such councils. e 

He might by this time have been convinced 
of the vanity of his expectations, in supposing 
that the whole country would rise up in his 
cause. His affairs were actually desperate; yet, 
with his usual infatuation, he resolved to hazard 
his person among his friends in Scotland, at a 
time when such a measure was too late for suc- 


cess. Passing, therefore, through France in dis- 


guise, and embarking in a small vessel at Dun- 
kirk, he arrived, after a voyage of a few days, 


on the coast of Scotland, with only six gentle- 


men in his train. He passed unknown through 
Aberdeen to Feterosse, where he was met by the 
earl of Mar, and about thirty noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the first quality. There he was solemn- 
ly proclaimed, His declaration, dated at Com- 
mercy, was printed and dispersed. He went 
from thence to Dundee, where he made a pub- 
lic entry, and in two days more he arrived at Scoon, 
where he intended to have the ceremony of his 
coronation performed. He ordered thanksgiv- 
ings to be made for his safe arrival; he enjoined 
the ministers to pray for him in their churches; 
aud, without the smallest share of power, went 
through the ceremonies of royalty, which threw- 
an air of ridicule on all his conduct. Having 
thus spent some time in unimportant parade, he 
resolved to abandon the enterprise with the same 
levity with which it was undertaken. Having 
made a speech to his grand council, he inform- 
ed them of his want of money, arms, and ammu- 
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nition, for undertaking* a campaign, and there- 


fore deplored that he was compelled to leave 


them. He once more embarked on board a 


small French ship that lay in the harbour of 
Montrose, accompanied with several lords, his 
adherents, and in five days arrived at Gravelines. 

General Gordon, who was left commander in 


chief of the forces, with the assistance of the earl 


mareschal, proceeded at their head to Aber- 
deen, where he secured three vessels to sail north- 
ward, which took on board such persons as in- 


tended to make their escape to the continent. 
He then continued his march through the High- 
lands, and quietly dismissed his forces as he went 


forward. This retreat was made with such ex- 
pedition, that the duke of Argyle, with all his 


activity, could never overtake his rear, which 


consisted of a thousand horse. 


In this manner ended a rebellion, which no- 


thing but imbecillity could project, and nothing 


but rashness support. But, though the enemy 


was now no more, the fury of the victors did 
not seem in the least to abate with success. The 
law was now put in force with all its terrors ; 
and the prisons of London were crowded with 


those deluded wretches, whom the ministry 


seemed resolved not to pardon. The commons, 
in their address to the crown, declared they 
would prosecute in the most rigorous manner the 
authors of the late rebellion, and their resolutions, 


were as speedy as their measures were vindic- 


tive, . The earls of Derwentwater, Nithisdale, 


Carnwath, and Wintown, the lords Widrington, 


Kenmuir, and Nairne, were impeached, and, upon 
pleading guilty, all but lord Wintown, received 
sen- 
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sentence of death. No entreaties could soften 


the ministry to spare these unhappy men, The 


bouse of lords even presented an address to the 


throne for mercy, but without effect; the king 


only answered, that on this, and all other occa- 
sions, he would act as he thought most consistent 
with the dignity of the crown and the safety of 
his people. e 5 7 

Orders were accordingly dispatched for exe- 
cuting the lords Derwentwater, Nithisdale, and 
Kenmuir immediately; the rest were respited to 
a farther time. Nithisdale, however, had the 
good fortune to escape in woman's clothes, 


which were brought him by his mother the night 


before his intended execution. Derwentwater and 


Kenmuir were brought to the scaffold on Tower- 
hill at the time appointed. Both underwent their 
Sentence with calm intrepidity, pitied by all, 


and seemingly less moved themselves than those 


who beheld them. Derwentwater was parti- 
cularly regretted, as he was generous, hospita- 
ble, and humane. His fortune being large, he 
gave bread to multitudes of the poor, by whom 
he was considered as a parent and a protector. 

To second these vindictive efforts, an act of 
parliament was made for trying the private pri- 


soners in London, and not in Lancashire, where 


they were taken in arms. This proceeding was 
considered, by some of the best lawyers, as an 
alteration of the ancient constitution of the king- 


dom, by which it was confirmed that every pri- 


soner should be tried in the place whfre the of- 
fence was committed. In the beginning of April, 
commissioners for trying the rebels met in the court 
of common-pleas, when bills were found against 
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Mr. 1 Mr. Mackintosb, and twenty of ther 
conſederates. 
Foster escaped from Newgate, and reached 
the continent in safety; the rest pleaded not 
- guilty. Pitts, the keeper of Newgate, being 
suspected of having connived at Foster's escape, 
was tried for his life, but acquitted. Yet, not- 
withstanding this, Mackintosh and several other 
prisoners broke from Newgate, after having 
mastered the keeper and turnkey, and disarmed 
the centinel. The court proceeded to the trial 
of those that remained; four or five were hang- 
ed, drawn, and quartered, at Tyburn. Among 
these, William Paul, a clergyman, attracted pe- 
culiar pity ; he 2 himself a true and sin- 
cere member of the church of England, but not 
of that schismatical church, whose bishops had 
abandoned their king, and Shamefully given up 
their ecclesiastical privileges. How Strong 50- 
ever the taint of faction may be in any man's 
bosom, if he has any goodness in him, he can- 
not help feeling the strongest pity for those brave 
men, who are willing, however erroneously, to 
Sacrifice their lives to their principles. The 
judges appointed to try the rebels at Liverpool 
found a considerable number gvilty of high-trea- 
son. Two and twenty were executed at Preston 
and Manchester; about a thousand prisoners ex- 
perienced the king's mercy, if such it might be 
called, to be transported to North America. 

Such was the end of a rebellion probably at 
first hastened forward by the rigour of the new 
Whigs ministry and parliament. In running 
through the revolutions of human transactions, F 
is a melancholy consideration that, in ail conten- 
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tions, we generally find little to applaud on 
either side. We here see a weak and imprudent 


party, endeavouring not only to subvert the 
government, but the religion of their country. 
We see a pretended monarch, bred a papist him- 
self, and confiding in popish counsellors, pro- 
fessing a desire to govern and protect the pro- 
testant religion. Most of his adherents, men of 


desperate fortunes, indifferent morals, or nar- 


row principles, urging on a cause which nothing 
but repeated slaughter could establich, On the 


other hand, we see them opposed by a party 


actuated by pride, avarice, and animosity, con- 
cealing a love of power under a mask of free- 
dom, and brandishing the sword of justice, to 


strike a vindictive blow. Clemency in the go- 


vernment, at that time, would probably have ex- 
tinguished all that factious spirit Which has since 
continued to disturb public tranquillity ; for · they 


must be a wretched people, indeed, who are 


more easily driven than led into obedience to 


authority. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


GEORGE I. (Continued.) . 


I N a constitution so very complicated as that of 
England, it must necessarily suffer alterations 
from time; for some of its branches may gain 
strength, while others become weaker. At this 
period, the orders placed between the king and 
the people acquired more than their share of 
power. The king himself being a foreigner, 
and ignorant of the laws and constitution of the 
country, was kept under the controul of his 
ministers, Who, by their private connexions, go- 
verned the parliament. At the same time, the 
people, awed by the fears of imputed Jacobitism, 
were afraid to murmur, and were content to give 
up their freedom for safety. The rebellion now 
extinguished, only served to confirm the arrogance 
of those in power. The parliament had shown 
itself eager to second the views of the ministry ; 
and the pretended danger of the state was made 
a pretext for continuing the parliament beyond 
the term fixed for its dissolution. An act, there- 
fore, was made by their own authority, repeal- 
ing that by which they were to be dissolved 
every third year, and the term of the duration 
was extended to seven years. This attempt, in 
any delegated body of people, to increase their 
own power by extending it, is contrary to the first 

g principles 
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principles of justice. If it was right to extend 


their duration to seven years, they might also 


erpetuate their authority, and thus cut off 
even the shadow of nomination. This bill, 
however, passed both houses, and all objections 
to it were considered as disaffection. The peo- 
ple might murmur at this encroachment, but it 
was too late for redress. : 

Domestic concerns being adjusted, the king 
began to turn his thoughts to his Hanoverian 
dominions, and resolved upon a voyage to the 
continent. He foresaw a storm gathering from 
Sweden. As Charles the Twelfth, the extra- 
ordinary monarch of that country, was highly 
provoked against him for having entered into a 
confederacy with the Russians and Danes in his 
absence, and for having purchased the rowns of 
Bremen and Verden from the king of Denmark, 
which constituted a part of his dominions ; 
George, therefore, having passed through Hol- 
land to Hanover, in order to secure his German 
dominions, entered into a new treaty with the Dutch 
and the regent of France, by which they agreed mu- 
tually to assist each other in case of an invasion. 

Nor was his fears from Sweden without foun— 
dation; Charles maintained a close correspon- 
dence with the disaffected subjects of Great-Bri- 
tain: and a scheme was formed for the landing 
a considerable body of Swedish forces, with the 
king at their head, in some part of the island, 
where it was expected they would be joined by 
all the malecontents of, the kingdom, Count 
Gyllenburgh, the Sweedish minister in London, 
was peculiarly active in the conspiracy ; but being 
scized with all his papers, by order of the king, the 
confederacy was broke for this time. However, 
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a bill was passed by the commons, prohibiting 
all commerce with Sweden, the trade with which 
country was of the utmost consequence to the 
English merchants. A supply of two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds was granted the king 
to enable him to secure his dominions against 
the threatened invasion. These were the first 
fruits of England's being wedded to the conti- 
nent; however, the death of the Swedish mon- 
arch, who soon after was killed by a cannon- 
ball at the siege of Fredericshall in Norway, put 
an end to all disquietude from that quarter. 

But this was the age of treaties, subsidies, 
and political combinations. At that time, the 
politicians of the age supposed that such paper- 
chains would be sufficient to secure the perma- 
nence of dominion, but experience has sufficient- 
ly taught the contrary. Among other treaties 
concluded with such hopes, was that called the 
Quadruple Alliance. It was agreed upon be- 
tween the emperor, France, England, and Hol- 
land, that the emperor should renounce all pre- 
tensions to the crown of Spain, and exchange 
Sardinia for Sicily with the duke of Savoy; that 
the successions to the duchies of Tuscany, 
Parma, and Placentia, should be settled on the 
queen of Spain's eidest son, in case the present 
possessors should die without male issue. How- 
ever, this treaty was by no means agreeable to 
the king of Spain, and consequently it became 
prejudicial to the English, as it interrupted the 
commerce to that kingdom. But the interest of 
England was not the object which this treaty 
was intended to secure. 

The displeasure of the king of Spain SOON 
broke out into an Open war against the emperor, 

whom 
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whom he considered as the chief contriver of 
this alliance; and a numerous body cf Spanish 
troops were sent info Italy to support Philip's 
pretensions in that quarter. Ir was in vain that 
the regent of France attempted to dissuade him, 
in vain the king of England offered his media- 
tion; their interposition was rejected as partial 
and unjust. War, in the present exhausted state 
of the English finances, was a real evil; but a 
rupture with Spain was resolved on, in order to 
support a very distant interest. A strong squa- 
dron of twenty-two ships was equipped with all 
expedition, the command of which was given 
to sir George Byng, and ordered to sail for 
Naples, which was then threatened by the Spa- 
nish' army. He was received, with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy by the inhabitants of that 
city, and was informed that the Spaniards, to 


the amount of thirty thousand men, were then 


actually landed in Sicily. In this exigence, as 
no assistance could be given by land, he resolved 
to sail thither, fully determined to pursue the 
Spanish fleet on which they had embarked. Up- 
on coming round Cape Faro, he perceived two 
small Spanish vessels, and following them close- 
ly, they led him to their main fleet, which, be- 
fore noon, he discovered in line of battle, amount- 
ing in all to twenty-seven sail. However, the 
Spanish fleet, upon perceiving the force of the 
English, attempted to sail away, though superior 
in number. The English had for some time 
acquired such expertness in naval affairs, that no 
other nation would attempt to face them, but 
with manifest advantage. The Spaniards scem- 
ed distracted in their councils, and acted with 
extreme confusion. They made a running fight, 

T 4 and 
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and the commanders behaved. with courage and 


activity; in spite of which they were all taken 
except three, which were preserved by the con- 


duct of Cammoc, their vice-admiral, a native of 
Ireland. Sir George Byng behaved on this oc- 


casion with equal prudence and resolution, and 


the king wrote him a letter, with his own hand, 


approving his conduct. This victory necessa- 
rily produced the resentinent and complaints of 
the Spanish ministers in all the courts of Eu— 


rope, and hastened the declaration of war upon 


the part of the English, which had been hitherto 
delayed. 

his rupture with Spain served once more to 
raise the declining expectations of the pretender 
and his adherents. It was hoped that, by the 
assistance of cardinal Alberoni, the Spanish mi- 
nister, a new insurrection might be excited in 
England. The duke of Ormond was the person 
„ upon to conduct this expedition; and he 
obtained from the Spanish court a flect of ten 
ships of war and transports, having on board six 


thousand regular. troops, with arms for twelve 
thousand more. But fortune was still as unfa- 


vourable as ever. Having set sail, and proceed- 
ed as far as Cape Finisterre, he was encountered 
by a violent storm, which disabled his fleet, and 
frustrated the expedition, This misfortune, toge- 
ther with the bad success of the Spanish arms in 
Sicily, and. other parts of Europe, induced Philip 
to w ish for peace; and he at last consented to 
sign the quadruple alliance. This was at that 
time thought an immense acquisition; but Eng- 
land, though she procured the ratification, had 


no share in i the advantage of the treaty. 


The King, having thus given peace once more 
0 
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to Europe, returned from the continent to receive 
the addresses and congratulations of his parlia- 
ment. From addressing they proceeded to an 
object of much greater importance; this was the 
securing the dependency of the Irish parliament 
on that of Great- Britain. One Maurice Annesly 
had appealed to the house of peers in England, 


from a decree made by the house of peers in Ire-. 


land, and this decree was reversed. The British 
peers ordered the barons of the exchequer in Ire- 
land to put Mr. Annesly in possession of the lands 
he had lost by the decree of the lords in that 
kingdom. The barons of the exchequer obeyed 
this order; and the Irish house of peers passed a 
vote against them, as having attempted to dimi- 
nish the just privileges of the parliament. of Ire- 
land; and at the same time ordered the barons 


to be taken under the custody of the black rod. 
On the other hand, the house of lords in England 


resolved, that the barons of the exchequer in 
Ireland had acted with courage and fidelity, and 
addressed the king to signify his approbation of 

their conduct by some marks of his tavour. To 
complete their intention, a bill was prepared, by 
which the Irish house of lords was deprived of 
all right to final jurisdiction. This bill was op- 
posed in both houses; but particularly in that of 
the commons. It was there asserted by Mr. Pitt, 
that it would only increase the power of the Eng- 
lish peers, who already were but too formidable. 
Mr. Hungerford demonstrated that the Irish 
lords had always exerted their power of finally 
deciding causes. Notwithstanding all opposition, 
the bill was carried by a great majority, and 
on after received the royal assent. The 1 
6 0 
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of Ireland were not at that time so well acquainted 
with their rights and just privileges as they are at 
present. Their lords then were mostly made up of 
men bred in luxury and ignorance; neither spirited 
enough to make opposition, nor skilful enough to 
conduct it. It is very extraordinary that this bill, 
which was a real grievance, produced no commo- 
tions in Ireland ; and that the coinage of Half-· pence 
by one Wood, in England, for the people of that 
country, which was no grievance, was attended with 
very great disturbances. The reason must be, that 
the latter opposition was conducted by dean Swift, a 
man of genius, and the former imposition submit- 
ted to by men of weak abilities. | 
But this blow, which was felt severely by the 
Irish, was by no means so great as that felt by the 
English at this time, from that spirit of scheming 
avarice, which had infected all ranks of people. 
A. D. 17/21. It was but in the preceding year that John 
Law, a Scotchman, had erected a company un- 
der the name of the Missisippi, which promised 
the people great wealth, but ended in involving 
the French nation in great distress. It was now 
that the people of England were deceived by a pro- 
ject entirely similar, which is remembered by the 
name of the Sovuth-sea Scheme, and was felt 
long after by thousands. To explain this as 
concisely as possible, it is to be observed, that 
ever since the Revolution under king William, 
the government not having sufficient supplies 
granted by parliament, or what was granted re- 
quiring time to be collected, they were obliged 
to borrow money from several different compa- 
nies of merchants; and, among the rest, from 


that company which traded to the South-sea. In 
the 
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the year 1716, the government was indebted to 
this company about nine millions and a half of 
money, for which they granted at the rate of six 
per cent. interest. As this company was not the 
only one to which the government was indebted, 
and paid such large yearly interest, sir Robert 
Walpole conceived a design of lessening these 
national debts, by giving the several companies 
an alternative either of accepting of lower interest, 
namely five per cent. or of being paid the prin- 
cipal. The different companies chose rather to 
accept of the diminished interest, than to be paid 
the principal. The South-sea company, in parti- 
cular, having made up their debt to the govern- 
ment ten millions, instead of six hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which they usually received as 
interest, were satisfied with five hundred thou- 
sand. In the same manner, the governors and 
company of the bank, and other companies, 
were contented to receive a diminished annual 
interest for their respective loans; all which 
greatly lessened the debts of the nation. 
It was in this situation of things that one 
Blount, who had been bred a scrivener, and was 
possessed of all the cunning and plausibility re- 
quisite for such an undertaking, proposed to the 
ministry, in the name of the South-sea company, 
to buy up all the debts of the different compa- 
nies, and thus to become the sole creditor of the 
State. The terms he offered to government were 
extremely advantageous. The South-sca com- 
pany was to redeem the debts of the. nation out 
of the hands of the private proprietors, who were 
creditors to the government, upon whatever terms 
they could agree on; and for the interest of this 
money, which they had thus redeemed, and taken 
into their own hands, they would be contented 
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to be allowed by government, for six years, five 
per cent.— then the interest should be reduced to 
four per cent. and should at any time be redeem- 
able by parliament. Thus far all was fair, and all 

was reasonable. For these purposes, a bill passed 
both houses; but now came the part of the 
scheme big with fraud and ruin. As the direc- 
tors of the South; sea company could not of them- 
selves be supposed to possess money sufficient to 
buy up the debts of the nation, they were em- 
powered to raise it by opening a subscription to 

a scheme for trading in the South-seas, from 
ere commerce immense advantages were pro- 
mised, and still greater expected by the rapacious 
credulity of the people. All people, therefore, 
who were creditors to government, were invited 
to come in, and exchange their securities, name- 
ly, the government for the South-sea company. 
Many were the advantages they were taught to 
expect from having their money traded with in 
a commerce to and from the southern parts of 
America, where it was reported that the English 
were to have a new settlement granted them by 
the king of Spain. 

The directors' books were no sooner opened 
for the first subscription, but crowds came to 
make the exchange of government stock for 
South-sea stock. The delusion was artfully con- 
tinued and spread. Subscriptions in a few days 
sold for double the price they had been bought 
at. The scheme succeeded beyond even the pro- 
Jector's hopes, and the whole nation was infected 
with a spirit of avaricious enterprise. The infa- 
tuation prevailed; the stock increased to a sur- 
prising degree, and to near ten times the value of 
what it was first subscribed for. 


After a few months, however, the people 
99 85 
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walked from their dream of riches,” and found 
that all the advantages they expected were mere- 
ly imaginary, while thousands of families were 
involved in one common ruin. Many of the di- 
rectors, by whose arts the people were taught to 
expect such great benefits from a traffic to the 
South-seas, had amassed considerable fortunes by 
the credulity of the public. It was one consola- 
tion to the people to find the parliament sharing 
the general indignation, and resolving to strip those 
plunderers of their unjust possessions. Orders 
were first given to remove all the directors of the 
South-sea company from their seats in parliament, 
and the places they possessed under government. 


The principal delinquents were punished by a 


forfeiture of all such possessions and estates as 
they had acquired during the continuance of this 
popular phrensy. The next care was to redress 
the sufferers. Several useful and just resolutions 
were taken by parliament, agd a bill was speedi- 
ly prepared for repairing _the late sufferings, as 
far as the inspection of the ernten could ex- 


tend. Of the profits arising from the South-sca 


scheme, the sum of seven millions was given 
back to the original proprietors; several addi- 
tions were also made to their dividends, out of 
what was possessed by the company in their own 
right, and the remaining capital stock was also 
divided among the old proprietors, at the rate of 
thirty-three pounds per cent. 

In the mean time, petitions from all parts of 
the kingdom were presented to the house, de- 
manding justice, and the whole nation scemed ex- 
asperated ro the highest degree. Public credit 
sustained a terrible Shock. dome Principal mem- 
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bers of the ministry were deeply concerned in 
these fradulent transactions. The Bank was 
drawn upon faster than it could supply, and no- 
thing was heard but the ravings of Cisappoint- 
ment and despair. 
The discontents occasioned by these public 
calamities once more gave the disaffected party 
hopes of succeeding. But in all their counsels 
they were weak, divided, and wavering. The 
duke of Orleans, regent of France, is said to be 
the first. who gave the king information of a re- 
cent conspiracy carried on by the many persons of 

the first distinction, joined by several malecon- 
tents of inferior quality. In consequence of this, 
a camp was immediately formed in Hyde-Park, 
and all military officers were ordered to repair 
to their respective stations. Lieutenant- general 
Macartney was dispatched to Ireland to bring 
over troops from that kingdom, and the states 
of Holland were called upon to be ready with 
their guarantie. The people, thus excited by 
new terrors, every day expected an invasion, and 
looked where the wenne of nen was 
likely to fall. 

The first person who was seized upon was 
Francis Atterbury, bishop of Rochester, a pre- 
late long obnoxious to the present government, 
and possessed of abilities to render him formida- 
ble to any ministry he opposed. His papers 
were seized, aud he himself confined to the 
Tower. Soon after, the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and 
some others of inferior rank, were arrested and 
imprisoned. Of all these, however, only the 


bis mp, and one Mr, Layer, a barrister, felt the 
Severity 
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severity of government, the proofs against the 
rest amounting to no convictive evidence. 

A bill was brought into the house of com- 
mons, impeaching bishop Atterbury, although 


he pleaded privilege as a peer. Though this met 


with some opposition in that house, yet it was 
resolved, by a great majority in the house of com- 
mons, that he should be deprived of his dignity 
and benefice, and should be banished the king- 
dom for ever. The bishop made no defence in 
the lower-house, reserving all his force, which 
he intended to exert in the house of lords. | 
In that house his cause had many friends; and 
his own eloquenee, politeness, and ingenuity, 
procured him many more,. His cause coming 
before that assembly, a long and warm debate 
ensued, in which the contest was more equally 
managed than the ministry expected. As there 
was little or no proof against him, but what arose 
from intercepted letters, which were written in 
cyphers, the earl of Pawlet insisted that such 
could not be construed into treason or offence. 
The duke of Wharton having summed up the 
depositions, and shown the insufficiency of them, 
concluded with saying, that let the consequences 
be what they would, he hoped the lustre of that 
house would never be tarnished by condemning, 
a man without evidence. Lord Bathurst also 


spoke in the bishop's favour, ohserving, that, if 


uch extraordinary proceedings were countenanced, 
he saw nothing remaining for him and others 
but to retire to their country-houses, and there, 
if possible, quietly to enjoy their estates within 
their own families, since the most trifling cor- 
respondence, or any intercepted letter, might be 
made criminal, Then turning to the bench of 

5 | | bishops, 
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bishops, he said he could hardly account for the 
inveterate hatred and malice which some persons 


bore to the ingenious bishop of Rochester, unless 


it was, that, infatuated like the wild Americans, 
they fondly hoped to inherit not only the spoils, 
but even the abilities, of the man they should 


destroy. Notwithstanding all that was said in 


the bishop's favour, the bill passed against him; 
the other party saying very little, conscious of 


a majoriry in their favour. Among the mem- 


bers of the house of commons who exerted them- 
selves in the bishop's favour, was the celebra- 
ted doctor Freind, who was himself soon after 


taken into custody on suspicion of treasonable 


Practices; but he was admitted to bail, his friend 
doctor Mead becoming his security. The bi- 
shop's sentence being confirmed, he in two days 
after embarked for the continent, attended by his 


daughter. On the same day that he landed at 


Calais, the famous lord Bolingbroke arrived there 
on his return to England, having, for some se- 
cret reasons, obtained his majesty's pardon. At- 
terbury being informed of this circumstance, 
could not help observing with a smile, that they 
were exchanged. The bishop continued in exile 
and poverty till he died, though it may not be 
improper to observe, that doctor Sacheverel dy- 
ing some time before him, left him by will five 


hundred pounds. 


The fate of Mr. Christopher Layer was more 


severe. Being brought to his trial at the King's 
Bench, he was convicted of having enlisted men 
for the Pretender's service, of having endeavour- 
ed to stir up a rebellion, and he received Sentence 
of death. The circumstances of this conspiracy 


are not clearly known. It is said that the inten- 
| tion 
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tion of «a conspirators was, by introducing a 


number of foreign officers and soldiers into Eng- | 


Jand unobserved, to prepare a junction with the 
duke of Ormond, who was to have landed in the 


river with a great quantity of arms provided for 


that purpose. However this be, Mr. Layer was 
reprieved from time to time, and many methods 
tried to make him discover his aecomplices; but 
he continued stedfast in his tigt, so that he suf- 


fered death at Tyburn, and his head was fixed on 


Temple: bar. 

This trial was followed by another of a different 
nature, in which the interests and security of the 
nation were more deeply concerned. It had been 
usual for the lords-chancellors, upon being ap- 
pointed to their high office, to nominate the ma- 
sers in chancery a place of some value, and con- 
Sequently then purchased as commissions in the 
army. Some men of improper characters having 
been appointed to this office, and having embez- 
zled the money of orphans and suitors lodged i in 
their hands, a complaint was made to govern- 
ment, and this drew down the resentment of the 


ministry on the lord-chancellor himself. He found 


it necessary to resign the seals in the beginning; 
but, soon after, the king ordered the whole affair 
to be laid before the house of commons. 

The commons taking the affair into considera- 
tion, and finding many abuses had crept into that 
court, which either impeded justice or rendered 
it venal, they resolved to impeach Thomas earl of 
Macclesfield, at the bar of the house of lords, for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. 

This was one of the most laborious and best- 
contested trials in the annals of England. A bill 
was e brought in to indemnify the ma- 
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ters in chancery from the penalties of the how, 
upon Glscovering what considerations they had 
paid for their admission to their respective offices, 


he trial lasted twenty days. The earl proved 


that such sums had been ushally received by for- 
mer lords-chancellors; and reason told that such 


receipts were contrary to strict justice. Equity, 


therefore, prevailed above precedent ; the earl was 


convicted of . fraugdglent practices, and condemned 
in a fine of thirty thousand pounds, with impri- 
sonmem until that sum should be paid, which was 
accordingly discharged in about six weeks after, 

In this manner the corruption, venality, and 
avarice, of the times, had increased with the 
Commerce in- 
troduced fraud, and wealth introduced prodiga- 
lity. Religion, which might in some measure put 
a stop to these evils, was rather discouraged than 
promoted by the legislature. The houses of con- 
vocation, which had hitherto met purposely to in- 
Spect tlie morals of the people, and to maintain 
decency and dignity in the church, were now en- 
titely discontinued. Their disputes among each 


other were assigned as the cause; but a ministry 


studious of the morals of the people would have 
permitted them to dispute, and kept up their zeal 
by their activity. But internal regulations were 
not what the ministry at that time attended to; the 
chief object of their attention was to gratify the 
Sovereign with a continual round of foreign trea- 
ties and alliances. It was natural for a king born 
and bred in Germany, where all sovereignty 1s 
posscsscd upon such precarious tenures, to intro- 
duce the same spirit into the British constitution, 
however independent it might be as to the rest of 
Nor. This reign, therefore, was begun by 

treatics, 
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treaties, and the latter part of it was butdened' 
with them. 
to the King his dominions in Germany, and ex- 
clude the Pretender from those of Britain. To 


effect both purposes, England paid considerable 
subsidies to many different states of Europe for the 


promise of their protection and assistance; ; but it 
most commonly happened that the connexion was 
changed, or a variance ensued, before ever the 
stipulations on either side were capable of being 
executed. In this reign there were concluded no 
less than nine treaties: 8 
treaty, a defensive alliance with the emperor, the 
triple alliance, the convention treaty, the quadru- 
ple alliance, the congress at Cambray, the treaty 
of Hanover, the treaty: of Vienna, and the con- 
vention with Sweden and Hesse-Cassel. All these 
various and expensive negotiations were mere po- 
litical play- things; they amused for a while, and 
are since neglected. | 


It must be owned that the parliament made. 


some new efforts to check the progress of vice 
and immorality, which now began to be diffused 
through every rank of life; but they were sup- 
ported neither by the co- operation of the ministry 
nor the voice of the people. The treaties but just 
concluded with Spain were already broken; but 
the spirit of commerce was so eager that no restric- 
tions could. bind it. Admiral Hosier was sent to 
South America, to intercept the Spanish galleons; 
but the Spaniards, being apprised of his design, 
re- landed their treasure. The greatest part of che 
English fleet sent on that expedition was rendered 
entirely unfit for service: the seamen were cut off 
in great numbers by the malignity of the climate 
and the length of the voyage; while the admiral 
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himself is said to have died of a broken heart. 


A. D. 1727. 
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In order to retaliate these hostilities, the Spaniards 
undertook the siege of Gibraltar, but with as little 
success on their side. In this dispute, France of- 
fered her mediation, and such a reconciliation / as 
treaties could procure was the consequence: a 
temporary reconciliation ensued, both sides only 
watching the occasion to renew hostilities with ad- 
vantage. It was now two years since the king had 
visited his electoral dominions of Hanover; he 
therefore, soon after the breaking up of the parlia- 
ment, prepared for a journey thither. Having ap- 
pointed a regency in his absence, he embarked for 
Holland, and lay, upon his landing, at a little town 
called Voet. Next day he proceeded on his jour- 
ney; and in two days more, between ten and ele- 
ven at night, arrived at Delden, to all appearance 
in perfect health. He supped there very heartily, 
and continued his progress early the next morning; 
but, between eight and nine, ordered his coach to 
stop. It being perceived that one of his hands 
lay motionless, Monsieur Fabrice, who had for- 


merly been servant to the king of Sweden, and 


who now attended king George, attempted to 
quicken the circulation by chafing it between his 
own. As this had no effect, the surgeon, who 


followed on horseback, was called, and he also 


rubbed it with spirits. Soon after, the king's 
tongue began to swell, and he had just strength 


enough to bid them hasten to Osnaburgh. Then 


falling insensible into Fabrice's arms, he never re- 
covered, but expired about eleven o'clock the next 
morning, in the sixty eighth year of his age, and 
the thirceenth of his reign. 

Whatever was good or great in the reign of this 
monarch ovght to be ascribed chiefly to himself: 
ä | whenever 
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whenever he deviated he might have been TEE 
by a ministry always partial, sometimes corrupt. 


le was in every instance attended with good for- 


tune, which was partly owing to accident, and 
more to. prudent assiduity. His successes in life 
are the strongest instance how much may be 

achieved by moderate abilities, exerted with ap- 
plication and unĩformity. 
Hie was married to the princess Sophia, daugh- 
ter and heiress of the duke of Zell, by whom he 
had George II. who succeeded him, and the queen 
of Prussia, mother to Frederic the late king. The 
king's body was conveyed to Ea and in- 
terred among hag ancestors. 
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| In treating of recent transactions, it is very dif- 


ficult to steer between the partialities of man- 
kind. To praise some will be considered as a 
tacit reproach upon others; to cease entirely from 
censure will be construed into paltry adulation. 
We stand too near the subject to be at liberty 
to declare all; and the historian's own preju- 


dices are not less against him than those pre- 


judices which he would remove in others. In 


such a case, therefore, the wisest, though not the 
most satisfactory, method will be, to give a slight 
| picture 


| '"GRORGE Th," e | 
picture of a very busy reign.; rather that part of — 1 
it which posterity would wish to know than that "Y 
part which might serve to satisfy the curiosity of 1 
contending enn. 1 
Upon the death of George the First, his son, 
George the Sccond, came to the crown; a man 7 „ 
of inferior abilities to the latè king, and strongly 
biassed with a partiality to His dominicns on the = 
continent. Upon coming to the throne, the 15 
business of government was chiefly carried on 1 
by lord Townsend, a man of extensive know- mm 
ledge, and great skill in the interests of the dif- | ! 
ferent states of Europe; the duke of Newcastle, = 
a nobleman of large connexions among the great, _ 
but rather of inferior abilities; and the earl of t A 
Chesterfield, a man of wit, insinuation, and ad- A 
dress, though rather. averse to the. drudgery of 1 
business. But the chief person, and he who = 
Shortly after engrossed the greatest share of power, . f 
was sir Robert Walpole, whom we have already [BY 
seen so actively employed in supporting the house jo 
of Hanover. — 115 
This gentleman had risen from low begin- {mo 
nings, through two successive reigns, into great 1 
consideration. He was considered as a martyr to * 
his cause, in the reign of qucen Anne; and when 12 6 
the Tory party could no longer oppress him, he in 
still preserved that hatred against them with which 11 
he set out. Being raised, in the beginning of this 58 
' 


reign, tFthe head of the treasury, he probably set 
off by endeavouring to serve his country; but 
soon meeting with strong opposition, his succeed- 
ing endeavours were rather employed in keeping 
bis situation than in adorriag it. To defend the 
declining prerogative of the crown might per- 
haps have been the first ohject of his attention; 
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but, soon after, those very measures by which he 
pretended to secure it proved the most effectual 
means to lessen it. By corrupting the house of 
commons, he increased their riches and their pow- 
er; and they were not averse to voting away 
those millions which he permitted them so libe- 
rally to share. As such a tendency in him na- 
turally produced opposition, he was possessed of 
a most phlegmatic insensibility to reproach, and 


a calm dispassionate manner of reasoning upon 


such topics as he desired should be believed. 
His discourse was fluent, but without dignity ; 


and his manner convincing from its apparent want 


of art. | 0 | 

The house, which was hitherto distinguished 
into Hanoverians and Jacobites, now altered their 
names with their principles, and the parties on 
either side went by the names of the Court and 


the Country. Both sides had been equally ac- 


tive in bringing in the Hanover family, and con- 


secquently neither was much afraid of the reproach 


of disaffectiop. The court party, who were listed 
under the banners of the ministry, were for fa- 


vouring all their schemes, and for applauding all 


the measures of the crown. They were taught 
to 1egard foreign alliances and continental con- 
nexions as conducive to internal security; they 
considered England as unable. or unfit to be 
trusted in defending herself, and paid the troops 
of other countries for the promises of future as- 
sistance. Of these sir Robert was the leader; 
and such as he could not convince by his clo— 
quence he undertook to buy over by places and 
pensions. The other side, who went by the 
name of the country party, were entirely averse 
to continental connexions, They | complained 

A that 
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that immense sums were lavished on subsidies 
which could never be useful; and that alliances 
were bought with money from nations that 


Should rather contribute to England for her pro- 
tection. These looked upon the frequent jour- 


neys of the king to Hanover with a jealous eye, 
and sometimes hinted at a partiality shown in 
the royal breast in its favour. These were joined 
by the high- flying Tories, who now began to 
perceive their own cause desperate; and as they 
were leagued with men who did not fear the re- 


proach of Jacobinism, they gave and acquired 


greater confidence. As the court-party generally 
alarmed the house of commons with imaginary 
dangers and concealed conspiracies, $0 they on 
the country side generally declained against the 


encroachments of the prerogative and the over- 


grown power of the crown. The complaints of 
neither were founded in fact; the kingdom was 


in no danger of invasions from abroad or from 


plots at home ; nor was the crown, on the other 
hand, gaining any accession of power, but rather 
every day losing somewhat of its authority by in- 
sensible diminution. The king, chiefly attentive 
to his foreign dominions, regarded but little his 
prerogative at home; and he could admit of 
many limitations in England, to be possessed of 


plenary power in dominions which he probably 


loved more. = 
There seem to be two objects of controversy 


which, during this whole reign, rose up in debate 


at every session, and tried the strength of the op- 
ponents; these were the national debt, and the 
number of forces to be kept in pay. The go- 
vernment, at the accession of the present king, 
owed more than thirty millions of money; and 

: | though 
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though there was a long continuance of profound 
peace, yer this sum was continually increasing. 


It was much wondered at by the country party 


how this could happen; and it was as constantly 
the business of the court to give plausible rea- 
sons for the increase, and to adh a new sub- 
ject of wonder to be debated upon the session 
ensuing. Thus demands for new supplies were 
made every session of parliament, either for the 
purposes of sccuring friends upon the continent, 
of guarding the kingdom from internal conspi- 
racies, or of enabling the ministry to act vigo- 


roœusly in conjunction with the. powers in alliance 


abroad. It was vainly alleged that those ex- 
penses were incurred without prescience or ne- 
cessity; and that the increase of the national 
debt, by multiplying and increasing taxes, would 
at last become an intolerable buithen. These 
arguments were offered, canvassed, and rejected; 
the court party was constantly victorious, and 
every demand granted with cheertulness and pro- 
ſusion. 

The Spaniards were the first nation who showed 
the futility of treaties to bind, when any advan- 
tage was to be procured by infraction. The ex- 
treme avidity of our merchants, and the natural 
jealousy and cruelty of that nation, produced 
every day encroachments on our side, and as ar- 
bitrary seizures on theirs. The people of our 
West-India islands had long carried on an illicit 
trade with the subjects of Spain upon the conti- 
nent; but, whenever detected, were rigorously 


punished, and their cargoes confiscated to the 


crown. In this temerity of adventure on the one 
hand, and vigilance of pursuit and punisliment on 


the other, it must often bave happened that the 
innocent 


- 
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innocent must suffer with the guilty ; and many 
complaints were made, perhaps founded in jus- 
tice, that the English merchants were plundered 
by the Spanish king's vessels upon the southern 
coasts 'of America, as if they had been pirates. 

The English ministry, unwilling to credit every 
report which was inflamed by resentment or urged 
by avarice, expected to remedy the evils com- 
plained of by their favourite system of treaty, and 
in the mean time promised the nation redress. 
At length, however, the complaints became 


more general; and the merchants remonstrated 


by petition to the house of commons, who en- 
tered into a deliberation on the subject. They 
examined the evidence of several who had been 
unjustly seized, and treated with great cruelty. 
One man, the master of a trading vessel, had 
been used by the Spaniards in the most shocking 
manner. He gave in his evidence with great 
precision, informed the house of the manner they 
had plundered and stripped him, of their cut- 
ting off his ears, and their preparing to put him 
to death. © I then looked up,“ cried he, © to 
«© my God for pardon, and to my country for re- 
« venge 27 012 wh | | 
These accounts raised a flame among the peo- 
ple Which it was neither the minister's interest, 
nor perhaps that of the nation, to indulge; new 
negotiations were set on foot, and new media- 
tors offered their interposition. A treaty was 
signed at Vienna, between the emperor, the king 
of Great Britain, and the king of Spain, which 
Settled the peace of Europe upon its former 
footing, and put off the threatening war for a 
time. By this treaty, the king of t.ngland con- 
ccived hopes that all war would be at an end. 
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Don Carlos, upon the death of the duke of Parma, 


was, by the assistance of an-English fleet, put in 
peaceable possession of Parma and Placentia, while 


six thousand Spaniards were quietly admitted and 


quartered | in the duchy of Tuscany, to secure for 
him the reversion of that dukedom. 

An interval of peace succeeded, in which SCarce 
any events happened that deserve the remembrance 
of an historian. Such intervals are the seasons 
of happiness ; tor history is generally little more 


than the register of human contention and cala- 


— 


mity. 

During this interval of profound peace, nothing 
remarkable happened ; and scarce any contest en- 
Sued, except in the British parhament, where the 
disputes between the court and country party 
were carried on with unceasing animosity. Both 
sides, from moderate beginnings, at last fairly 
listed themselves in the cause, not of truth, but 


of party. Measures proposed by the ministry, 


though tending to the benefit of the nation, were 


opposed by their antagonists, who, on their side, 


also were abridged the power of carrying any act, 
how beneficial soever it might have been. A 
calm disinterested reader is now surprised at the 


heat with which many subjects at that time, of 


hrtle- importance in thernselves, were discussed. 
He now smiles at these denunciations of slavery 
and ruin which were entailed upon posterity, aud 


which posterity did not feel. The truth is, the 


liberty of a nation is rather supported by the op- 
position than by the speeches of the opposition: 
the combatants may be considered as ever standing 
upon guard, chough they are for ever giving a 

false alarm. 
In times of profound tranquillity the slightest 
OCCUITENTE 
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occurrence comes in to fill up the chasm in histo- 
ry. A society of men, in this interested age of A. D. 731. 
seeming benevolence, had united themselves in- 
to a company, by the name of the Charitable 
Corporation; and their professed intention was 
to lend money at legal interest to the poor, up- 
on small pledges, and to persons of higher rank 
upon proper security. Their capital was at first 
limited to thirty thousand pounds, but they aft- 
erwards increased it to six hundred thousand. 
This money was supplied by subscription, and 
the care of conducting the capital was entrusted 
to 2 proper nuinber of directors. This company 
having continued for more than ' twenty years, 
the cashier, George Robinson, member of Mar- 
low, and the warehouse-keeper, John Thomson, 
disappeared in one day. Five hundred thousand 
pounds of Capital was found to be sunk and em- 
bezzled, by means which the "proprietors could 
not discover. They therefore, in a petition, . 
represented to the house of commons the manner 
in which they had been defrauded, and the di- 
stress to which many of the petitioners were re- 
duced. A secret committee being appointed to 
examine into this grievance, a most iniquitous 
scene of fraud was soon discovered, which had 
been carried on by Thomson and Robinson, in 
concert with some of the directors, for embez- 
zling the capital, and cheating the proprietors. 
Many persons of rank and quality were concern- 
ed in this infamous conspiracy; and even some 
of the first characters in the nation did not escape 
censure. A spirit of avarice and rapacity had 
infected every rank of life about this time; no 
less than six members of parliament were 
expelled for the most sordid acts of knavery. 
N Sir 
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Sir Robert Sutton, sir Archibald: Grant, and 


George Robinson, for their frauds in the ma- 


nagement of the charitable corporation scheme; 
Dennis Bond, and serjeant Burch, for a fraudu- 
lent sale of the late unfortunate earl of Derwent- 
water's. large estate; and lastly, John Ward of 
Hackney, for forgery. Luxury had given birth 
to prodigality, and that was the parent of the 
meanest arts of peculation. It was asserted in 
the house of lords, at that time, that not one 
Shilling of the forfeited estates was ever applied 
to the service of the public, but became the re- 
ward of fraudulence and venality. 

From this picture of avarice and luxury among 
the great, it is not wonderful to find instances of 
deplorable wretchedness among the poor. One 
Richard Smith, a bookbinder, and his wife, 
had long lived together, and struggled with those 
wants, which, notwithstanding the profusion of 
the rich, pinched the lower orders of mankind. 


heir mutual affection was the only comfort they 


had in their distresses, which distresses were in- 
creased by having a child, which they knew not 
how to maintain. Art length, they took the de- 
sperate resolution of dying together; but previ- 
ously their child's throat was cut, and the hus- 
band and wife were found hanging i in their little 
bed- chamber. There was a letter upon the ta- 
ble, containing the reasons which induced them 
to this act of despe ration; they declared they 
could no longer support a life of such complica- 
ted wretchedness; they recommended their dog 
and cat to compassion; but thought it tenderness 


to take their only child with them from a world 
where they themselves had found so little com- 


passion. Suicide is often imputed to phrensy. 


We 


CCT rs 


We have here an instance of self-murder concert - 
ed with . composvre, and borrowing the aids of 
reason for its vindication. 1 


A scheme set on foot by sir Robert Walpole A. D. 1792. 


soon after engrossed the attention of the public, 
. which was to fx a general EXCISE. The mini- 
ster introduced it into the house, by going into a 
detail of the frauds practised by the factors in 


London, who were employed by the American 


planters in selling their tcbacco. To prevent 
these frauds, he proposed, that, instead of having 
the customs levied in the usual manner upon 
tobacco, all hereafter to be imported should be 
lodged in warchouses appointed for that purpose 
by the officers of the crown, and should from 
thence be sold, upon paying the duty of four- 
pence à pound, when the. proprietor found a 
purchaser. This proposal raised a violent fer- 


ment, not less within doors than without. It 


was asserted, that it would expose the factors to 
such hardships that they would be unable to 
continue their trade, and that such a scheme 
would not even prevent the frauds complained 


of. It was added, that a number of additional 


excisemen and warehouse-keepers would thus be 


employed, which would at once render the mi- 


nistry formidable, and the people dependent. 
Such were the arguments made use of to stir up 
the citizens to oppose this law; arguments ra- 
ther specious than solid, since, with all its disad- 
vantages, the tax upon tobacco would thus be 
more safely and expeditiow-ly collected, and the 
avenues to numberless frauds would be shut up. 
The people, however, were raised into such a 
ferment, that the parliament-house was sur- 
rounded with multitudes, who intimidated the 


mini- 
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304 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
| ministry, and compelled them to drop the devign. | 
The miscarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejoicings in London and Westminster, 
and the minister was burned in effigy by the 

populace of London. | 
The members of the opposition acquired such 
Strength and popularity by defeating the ministry 
in this scheme, that they resolved to try their 
forces in an offensive measure, and made a mo- 
| tion for repealing the seprennial bill, and bring- 
ing back triennial parliaments, as settled at the 
Revolution. In the course of this debate, the 
country- party reflected with great severity on the 
measures of the late reign, and the conduct of the 
present minister. It was alleged that the sep- 
tennial bill was an encroachment on the rights of 
the people, and that there was no method to 
overturn a wicked ministry, but by frequent 
changes of parliament. * Let us suppose a man,” 
said sir William Wyndham, “ of no great fami- 
e ly, and of but mean fortune, without any 
« sense of honour, raised to be chief minister of 
« state. Suppose this man raised to great wealth, 
© the plunder of the nation, with a parliament 
« chiefly composed of members whose seats are 
« purchased, and whose votes are venal. Let 
<< us suppose all attempts in such a parliament to 
« inquire into his conduct, or relieve. the nation, 
e fruitless, Suppose him screened by a corrupt 
« majority of his creatures, whom he retains in 
<« daily pay. Let us suppose him domineering 
e with insolence over all men of ancient fami- 
« lies, over all men of sense, figure, or fortune, 
« in the nation; as he has no virtue of his 
« own, ridiculing it in others, and endeavouring 
« to punish or corrupt it in all, With such a 
| | “ Minister, 
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Ang is | liament >” and! G6 
ec minister, and such a parliament, let us Sup- 


s pose a case, Which I hope will never happen; 
« a prince upon the throne uninformed, igno- 


<« rant, and unacquainted with the inclinations 


« and true interests of his people; weak, ca- 
ce pricious,. transported with unbounded ambi- 
ee tion, and possessed with insatiable avarice. I 
ce hope such a case will never occur; But as it 
de possibly may; could any greater curse happen 
cc to a nation than such a prince advised by such 
« a minister, and that minister supported by such 
« a parliament ?- The nature of mankind cannot 
ce be altered by humari laws; the existence of 
« guch a prince, or such a minister, we cannot 
t prevent by act of parliament; but the exist- 
« ence of such a parhament may surely be pre- 
vented; and abridging its continuance is at 
c least a certain remedy.” Notwithstanding the 
warmth of the opposition, the ministry, exerting 
all their strength; were victorious, and the mo- 
tion was suppressed by the majority. However, 
as the country- party seemed to grow miore 


powerful on this occasion than formerly, it was 
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thought fit to dissolve the parliament, and ans A. D. 1734, 


other was convoked by the saine proclamation: - 
The leaders of both parties in the new parlia- 
ment were precisely the same as in the pre- 


ceding; and the same measures were pursued and 


opposed with similar animosity. A bill was 
brought in for fixing the prince of Wales's house 
hold at one hundred thousand pounds a year. 
This took rise among the country- party; and, be- 
ing opposed, was thrown out by the courtiers. A 
scheme was proposed by sir John Barnard for 
{1minishing the interest on the national debt, 

vo“. 111. ; "IM and 
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and rejected in the same manner. But it was 
otherwise with a bill introduced by the ministry 
for subjecting er dane. to a license. 
The press had for some time taken the popu- 
lar side of every question; and the play-houses 
finding most money was to be got by chiming 
in with the national humour, thought that ex- 
posing the ministry would -procure spectators. 
At a little theatre in the Hay- market, the mi- 
nistry were every night ridiculed, and their dress 
dad manner, exactly imitated. The + ingenious 
VMI. Henry Fielding, finding that the public had 
no taste for new pieces of real humour, was will- 
ing to gratify their appetite for scandal, and 
brought on à theatrical piece which he called 
Pasquin; the public applauded its severity, and 
the representation was crowded for several nights 
running, While Fielding began to congratulate 
himselt upon his dexterity in discarding wit 
from the stage, and substituting politics, which 
the people liked better. The abuse, however, 
threatened to become dangerous; and the mi- 
nistry, sensible of their strength, were resolved, 
as they expressed it, to suppress the licentious- 
ness of the stage. Some of the pieces exhibited 
at that time were not only severe, but immoral 
also. On this ground the ministry made their 
attack. Sir Robert Walpole brought in a bill 
to limit the number of play-houses, to subject 
all dramatic writings to the inspection of the 
lord-chamberlain, and to suppress all such as he 
thought would have a tendency to corrupt men's 
morals, or obstruct government. The bill was 
opposed by lord Chesterfield with great elo- 
quence; but carried by a majority determined 
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to vote with the minister. This bill; While it 


confined genius on the one hand, turned it to 
proper objects of pursuit on the other; and the 
stage is at present free from the seandalous license 
which infects the press, but perhaps rendered 
more dull from the abridgement of unlimited 
A Ne 10 %% i 91017 


ed to three hundred and forty thousand pounds. 
The minister on this occasion was provoked in- 
to unusual vehemence. He branded the opposite 
party with the appellation of traitors, and ex- 
pressed his hope that their behaviour would 
unite all the true friends of the present govern- 
ment in opposing their designs. The ministry 
were, as usual, victorious ; and the country-par- 
ty, finding themselves out- voted in every debate, 
resolved to withdraw for ever. They had long 
asserted that all deliberation was useless, and de- 
bate vain, since every member had listed himself 
not under the banners of reason, but of party. 
x2 Despair- 
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Despairing, therefore, of being able to opposs 


with any hopes of conviction, and sensible of the 
opularity of their cause, they retired from par- 
cg to their seats in the country, and left the 
ministry an undisputed majority in the house of 
The minister, being now left without opposi- 
tion, was resolved to give his opponents the most 
sensible mortification, by an alteration in his 
conduct. He took this opportunity to render 
them odious or contemptible, by passing several 
useful laws in their absence. At the same time, 
the king himself laboured with equal assiduity 
at his favourite object of adjusting the political 
scale of Europe. For this purpose, he made 
several journeys to the continent; but in the 
mean time a rupture of a domestic nature was 


* 


likely to be attended with many inconveni- 
ences. A misunderstanding arose between the 


king and the prince of Wales; and as the latter 
was the darling of the people, his cause was se- 
conded by all those of the country-party. The 
prince had been a short time before married to 


the princess of Saxe- Gotha; and the prince tak- 


ing umbrage at the scantiness of the yearly allow- 


ance from his father, seldom visited the court. 


The princess had advanced to the last month of 
her pregnancy before the king had any notice of 
the event; and she was actually brought to bed 
of a princess, without properly acquainting the 
king. In consequence of this, his majesty sent 
his son a message, informing him that the whole 
tenor of his conduct had of late been so void of 
real duty, that he resolved to punish him by 
forbidding him the court. He therefore sig- 
nified his pleasure that he should leave St. Es 
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with all his family; and, in consequence, the 
prince retired to Kew. This rupture was very fa- 
vourable to the country interest, as they thus had 
considerable personage equally interested with 
themselves to oppose the ministry. To the prince, 
therefore, resorted all those who formed future 
expectations of rising in the state, and all who 
had reason to be discontented with the present 


conduct of ad ministration. 2M 
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GEORGE I. (Continued.) 


Ever since the treaty of Utrecht, the 
Spaniards in America had insulted and distressed 
the commerce of Great Britain, and the British | 
merchants had attempted to carry on an illicit 


trade into their dominions. A right which the 


English merchants claimed by treaty, of cutting 
logwood in the bay of Campeachy, gave them 
frequent opportunities of pushing in contraband 
commodities upon the continent; so that to sup- 
press the evil, the Spaniards were resdlved to an- 
nihilate the claim. This liberty of cutting log- 
wood had often been acknowledged, but never 
clearly ascertained; in all former treaties, it was 
considered as an object of too little importance 
to make a separate article in any negotiation. 
The Spanish vessels appointed for protecting the 
coast continued their severities upon the Eng- 
ligh; many of the subjects of Britain were sent 
to dig in the mines of Potosi, and deprived of all 
means of conveying their complaints to those 
who might send them redress. One remon— 
Strance followed another to the court of Madrid, 
of this violation of treaty; but the only answer 
given were promises of inquiry, which produced 
no reformation, Our merchants complained 
loudly of those outrages ; but the minister vain- 
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IV expected | from negotiations that r edress -which 
was only to be obtained by arms, 
The fears discovered by the court of Great „ 
Britain only served to increase the insolence of -—- f 
che enemy; and their guard- ships continued to —_ 
seize not only all the guilty, but the innocent, 

whom they found sailing along the Spanish 

main. At last the complaints of the English 
merchants were loud enough to interest the 

house of commons; their letters and memorials 

were produced, and their grievances enforced by 

counsel at the bar of the house. It was soon 

found that the money which Spain had agreed to 

pay to the court of Great Britain was withheld, 
and no reason assigned for the delay. The mi- 

nister, therefore, to gratify the general ardour, and 

to atone for his former deficiencies, assured the 

house that he would put the nation into a con- 8 
dition of war. Soon * after letters of reprisal 
were granted against the Spaniards; and this be- 

ing on both sides considered as an actual com- 
mencement of hostilities, both diligently set for- 

ward their armaments by sea and land. In this 
threatening situation, the French ministry at the 

Hague declared that his master was obliged by 

treaty to assist the king of Spain; so that the alli- 

ances which but twenty years before had taken 

place were now quite reversed. At that time, France 

and England were combined against Spain; at 

present, France and Spain were united against 
England; such little hopes can statesmen place 

upon the firmest treaties, where there is no supe- 

nor power to compel the observance. 

A rupture between England and Spain being 
now become unavoidable, the people, who had 


long elamoured for war, began to feel uncom- 
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mon alacrity at its approach; and the ministry, 
finding it inevitable, began to be as earnest in 
preparation. Orders were issued for augment- 
&. p. 1731. ing the land forces, and raising a body of ma- 
"Fines. War was declared with all proper solem- 
nity, and soon after two rich Spanish prizes were 
taken in the Mediterranean. Admiral Vernon, 

a man bf more courage than experience, of more 
confidence than skill, was sent commander of a 

| Meet into the West Indies, to distress the enemy 
in that part of the globe. He had asserted in 
the house of commons that Porto-Bello, a fort 
and harbour in South America, could be easily 
destroyed; and that he himself would under- 
take to reduce it with six ships only. A project 
which appeared so wild and impossible was ridi- 
culed by the ministry; but as he still insisted 
upon the proposal, they complied with his re- 
quest, hoping that his want of success might 
repress the confidence of his party. In this, 
however, they were disappointed; for with six 
ships only he attacked and demolished all the 
fortifications of the place, and came away victo- 
rious, with scarce the loss of a man. This vic- 
tory was magnified at home in all the strains of 
panegyric, and the triumph was far superior to 
anale of che congssr. 
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mestic debites and factions seemed to wink and 
indeed it seems to have been the peculiar felici- 
ty of this nation, that every species of activity 
takes its turn to occupy the people. In a na- 
tion like this, arts and luxury, commerce and 
war, at certain intervals, must ever be service- 
able. This vicissitude turns the current of wealth 
from one determined channel, and gives it a 
diffusive spread over the face of the country ; it 
is at one time diverted to the laborious and fru- 
gal, at another to the brave, active, and enter- 
prising. Thus all orders of mankind find en- 
couragement; and the nation becomes composed 
of individuals, who have art to acquire property, 
and who have courage to defend it. 
While vigorous preparations were making in 
other departments, a squadron of ships was 
equipped for distressing the enemy in the South 
Seas, the command of which was given to com- 
modore Anson. This fleet was destined to sail 
through the Straits of Magellan, and steering 
northwards, along the coasts of Chili and Peru, 
to co-operate occasionally with admiral Vernon 
across the Isthmus of Darien. The delays and 
mistakes of the ministry frustrated that part of 
the scheme, which was originally well laid. 
When it was too late in the scason, the commo- 
dore set out with five ships of the line, a frigate, 
and two store-ships, with about fourteen hun- 
dred men. Having reached the coasts of Bra- 
zil, he refreshed his men for some time on the 
island of St. Catharine, a spot that enjoys all 
the fruitfulness and verdure of the luxurious 
tropical chmate. From thence he steered down- 
ward into the cold and tempestuous regions of the 
*0uth ; and in about five months after, meeting 
a terrible 
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a terrible tempest, he doubled: Cape Horn. By 


this time his fleet was dispersed, and his crew 
deplorably disabled with the scurvy; 80 that 
with much difficulty he gained the delightful 
island of Juan Fernandez. There he was joined 


by one ship, and a vessel of seven guns. From 


thence, advancing northward, he landed on the 
coast of Chili, and attacked the city of Paita by 
night. In this bold attempt he made no use of 
his shipping, nor even disembarked all his men; 
a few soldiers, favoured by darkness, sufficed to 


fill the whole town with terror and confusion. 


The governor of the garrison, and the inhabitants, 
fled on all sides; accustomed to be severe, they 
expected severity. In the mean time, a small body 
of the English kept possession of the town for 
three days, stripping it of all its treasures and 
merchandise to a considerable amount, and then 
i on tre. Fi 
Soon after, this small squadron advanced as 
far as Panama, situated on the Isthmus of Da- 
rien, on the western side of the great American 
continent. The commodore now placed all his 
hopes in taking one of those valuable Spanish 
ships which trade from the Philippine islands 
to Mexico. Not above one or two at the most 


of these immensely rich ships went from one 


continent to the other in a year; they were, 


therefore, very large, in order to carry a suffi- 
ciency of treasure, and proportionably strong to 


defend it. In hopes of meeting with one of 


these, the commodore, with his little fleet, tra- 
versed the great Pacific Ocean; but the scurvy 
once more visiting his crew, several of his men 
died, and almost all were disabled. In this exigence, 


having brought all his men into one vessel, and 
ot 
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zet fire to the other, he steered for the island of 
Tinian, which lies about half way between the 


New World and the Old. In this charming abode 


he continued for some time, till his men reco- 
vered their health, and his ship was refitted for 
sailing. OE ES 9 
Thus refreshed, he set forward for China, where 
he laid in proper stores for once more trayersing 
back that immense ocean in which he had just 
before suffered such difficulties. Having accord- 
ingly taken some Dutch and Indian sailors on 
board, he again steered towards America; and at 
length, after various toils, discovered the Spanish 
gallcon he had so long ardently expected. This 
vesse} was built as well for the purposes of war 
as of merchandise. It mounted sixty guns and 
five hundred men, while the crew of the commo- 
dore did not amount to half that number. How- 
ever, the victory was on the side of the English, 
and they returned home with their prize, which 
was estimated at three hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand pounds sterling, while the different captures 
that had been made before amounted to as much 
more. Thus, after a voyage of three years, con- 
ducted with amazing perseverance and intrepi- 
dity, the public sustained the loss of a small fleet; 
but a few individuals became possessed of im- 
mense riches. 1 5 8 
In the mean time, the English conducted other 
operations against the enemy with amazing ac- 
tivity, When Anson set out, it was with a de- 
sign of acting a subordinate part to a formidable 
armament designed for the coasts of New Spain, 
consisting of twenty-nine ships of the line, and 
almost an equal number of frigates, furnished 
with all Kinds of warlike stores, near fifteen thou- 
| 1 sand 
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zand seamen, and as many land forces. Never was 
a fleet more completely equipped, nor never had 
the nation more sanguine hopes of success. Lord 


Cathcart was appointed to command the land- 
forces; but he dying on the passage, the com- 
mand devolved upon general Wentworth, whose 


abilities were supposed to be unequal to the trust 


reposed in him. The ministry, without any vi- 
sible reason, detained the fleet in England, un- 


til the season for action in America was nearly 
over. In the country where they were to carry 
on their operations, ee rains begin about 
this change in the climate 
as surely brings on epidemical and contagious dis- 
eases. Having at length arrived on the coasts 
of New Spain, before the wealthy city of Car- 
thagena, they landed their forces, in order to 
form the siege of this important - fortification. 
This city, which lies within sixty miles of Pa- 
nama, serves as a magazine for the merchandise 
of Spain, which is conveyed from Europe thi- 
ther. and from thence transported by land to 
Panama, to be exchanged for the native com- 
modities of the New World. The taking of Car- 
thagena, therefore, would have obstructed the 
whole trade between Old Spain and the New. 
To carry on the siege with safety, the troops 
were landed on the island Tierra Bomba, near 
the mouth of the harbour, which had been pre- 
viously fortified by all the arts of engineering. 
The land forces erected a battery on shore, with 
which they made a breach in the principal fort, 
while Vernon, who commanded the fleet, sent 
a number of ships into the harbour, to divide the 
fire of the enemy, and to co-operate with the 
army on shore. The breach being deemed prac- 
apes; Sette | | ne 


 ficable, a body of troops were commanded to 
storm ; but the Spaniards deserted the forts, 
which, if possessed of eourage; they might have 
_ defended with success. The troops, upon gain- 
ing this advantage, were advanced a good deal 
nearer the city; but there they met a much great- 
er opposition than they had expected. It was 
found, or asserted, that the fleet could not lie 
near enough to batter the town, and that nothing 
remained but to attempt one of the forts by scal- 
ing. The leaders of the fleet and the army be- 


gan mutually to accuse each other, each asserting 


the probability of what the other denied. At 
length, Wentworth, stimulated by the admital's 


reproach, resolved to try the dangerous experi- 


ment, and ordered that fort St. Lazare should be 
attempted by scalade. Nothing could be more 
unfortunate than this undertaking ; the forces 
marching up to the attack, their guides were 
slain, and they mistook their way. Instead of at- 
tempting the weakest part of the fort, they ad- 
vanced to where it was strongest, and where they 
were exposed to the fire of the town. Colonel 
Grant, who commanded the grenadiers, was kill- 
ed in the beginning. Soon after it was found 
that their scaling ladders were too short; the 
officers were -perplexed for want of orders, and 
the troops stood exposed to the whole fire of the 
enemy, without knowing how to proceed. Aft- 
er bearing a dreadful fire for some hours with 
great intrepidity, they at length retreated, leav- 
ing six hundred men dead on the spot. The ter- 
rors of the climate soon began to be more dread- 
ful than those of war; the rainy season began 
wich such violence, that it was impossible for the 
troops to continue encamped; and the mortality 

of 
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of the season now began to attack them in all 
its frightful varieties. To these calamities, suffi- 
91 cient to quell any enterprise, was added the dis- 
= sension between the land and sea commanders, 
| who blamed each other for every failure, and 
became frantic with mutual recrimination. They 
only, therefore, at last could be brought to agree 
ain one mortifying measure, which was to reim- 
bark the troops, and to withdraw them as quick as 
possible from this scene of slaughter and contagion. 
The fortifications nearer the harbour being 
demolished, the troops were conveyed back to 
amaica; and this island, which of itself is suffi- 
ciently unhealthy, was considered as a paradise to 
that from which they had just escaped. This fatal 
miscarriage, Which tarnished the British glory, 
was no sooner known in England, than the king- 
dom was filled with murmurs and discontent. 
The loudest burst of indignation was directed at 
the minister; they who once praised him for 
successes he did not merit, condemned him now 
for a failure of which he was guiltless. | 
Io this cause of complaint, several others were 
added. The inactivity of the English fleet at 
home was among the principal. Sir John Norris 
had twice sailed to the coasts of Spain, at the head 
of a very powerful squadron, without taking any 
effectual step to annoy the enemy. The Spanish 
privateers, become numerous and enterprising, 
annoyed our commerce with great success, having 
taken, since the commencement of the war, four 
hundred and seven ships belonging to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain. The English, though at an 
immense expense in equipping fleets, seemed to lie 
down unrevenged under every blow, and suffered 


one loss after another without reprisal. This 
| universal 
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universal discontent had a manifest influence up- A. D. 1241. 
on the general election which followed soon aft- | 
er; and the complaints against the minister be- 
came so general, that he began to tremble for 
his safety. All the adherents. of the prince of 
Wales, who continued to live retired from court, 
as a private: gentleman, concurred in the opposi- 
tion. Obstinate struggles were maintained in all 
parts of the kingdom; and such a national spirit 
prevailed, that the country interest now at last 
seemed ready to preponderate. rt BT 
In this situation, the minister - finding. the 
strength of the house of commons turned against 
him, tried every art to break that confederacy 
which he knew he had not strength to oppose. 
His first attempt was by endeavouring to disens 
gage the prince from his party, by promises of 
_ royal favour, and other emoluments. The bis 
of Oxford was accordingly sent to him, with an 
offer, that if he would write a letter of submis- 
sion to the king, he and all his cousellors should 
be taken into favour; fifty thousand pounds 
Should be added to his revenue; two hundred 
thousand should be granted him to pay his debts; 
and suitable provision should be made in due time 
for all his followers. This, to a person already 
involved in debt, from the scantiness of his pen- 
sion and the necessity of keeping up his dignity, 
was a tempting offer. However, the prince ge- 
nerously disdained it, declaring he would accept 
of no conditions dictated to him under the in- 
fluence of a minister whose measures he dis- 
approved. | 
Walpole now saw that his power was at an 
end; but he still feared more for his person. 
| | The 
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The resentment of the people had been raised 


against him to an extravagant height; and their 


leaders taught them to expect very signal justice 


to their supposed oppressor. The first occasion 
he had to find the house of commons turned 


against him was in debating upon some disputed 


elections. In the first of these, which was heard 
at the bar of the house, he carried his point by a 


majority of six only; and this he looked upon 


as a defeat rather than a victory. The inconside- 


Table majority that appeared on his side, which 


had long been used to carry every question with 


ease, plainly proved that his friends were no long- 
er able to protect him. A petition, presented 


by the electors of Westminster, complaining of 


an undue election, which had been carried on by 


the unjust influence of the ministry, and which 
they begged to set aside, was presented to the 
house. Sir Robert laboured with all his art to 
over- rule their petition; the house entered into 


2 discussion, and carried it against him by a ma- 
jority of four voices. He resolved to try his 


strength once more in another disputed election, 
and had the mortification to see the majority 
against him auginented to sixteen. He then de- 
clared he would never sit more in that house. 


The next day the king adjourned both houses of 


parliament for a few days; and, in the interim, 
sir Robert Walpole was created earl of Orford, 
and resigned all his employments. | 
Nothing could give the people more general 
satisfaction than this minister's deposition. I: 
was now universally expected, that his power be- 
ing abridged, his punishment was to follow; 
and mankind prepared themselves for some = 
2 . | gica 
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gical event with vindictive e Every 


person now flattered himself that every domestic 


grievance would be redressed; that commerce 
would be protected abroad; that the expensive 
subsidies to foreign states would be retrenched; 
and that the house of commons would be unani- 
mous in every popular measure. But they soon 
found themselves miserably deceived. Those who 
clamoured most against him, when put into power, 
began exactly to adopt all his measures. 
At no time of life did this minister acquit 
himself with such art as on the present occasion. 
The country- party consisted of Tories, reinforced 
by discontented Whigs; the former, implacable 
in their resentments against him, could not be 
mollified; the latter, either soured by disappoint- 
ment, or incited by ambition, only wished his 
removal. To these, therefore, Walpole applied, 
and was willing to grant them that power they 


aimed at; in return for which he only demanded 


impunity. The offer was accepted with plea- 
sure; their Tory friends were instantly abandoned; 
and a breach thus ensuing, the same opposition 
still continued against the new ministry that had 
obtained against the old. 

The place of chancellor of the exchequer was 
bestowed on Mr. Sandys, who was like wise ap- 
pointed a lord of the treasury. Lord Harrington 
was declared president of the council; and in his 
room lord Carteret became secretary of state. Mr. 
Pulteney was sworn of the privy-council, and 
afterwards created earl of Bath. The reconcilia- 
tion between the king and the prince of Wales 
took place soon after; and the change in the 
ministry was celebrated by, rejoicings over the 
whole nation, 
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But this transport was of short duration; it 
s0on appeared that those who declaimed most 
loudly for the liberties of the people had adopted 
new measures with their new employments. The 
new converts were branded as betrayers of the 
interests of their country; but particularly the 
resentment of the people fell upon the earl of Bath, 
who had long declaimed against that very conduct 
he now seemed earnest to pursue. He had been 
the idol of the people, and considered as one of the 
most illustrious champions that had ever defended 
the cause of freedom; but allured perhaps with 
the hope of governing in Walpole's place, he was 
contented: to give up his popularity for ambition. 
The king, however, treated him with that neglect 
which he merited: he was laid aside for life, and 
continued a wretched survivor of all his former 
importance. „„ 

The war with Spain had now continued for 
several years, and was attended with but indiffe- 
rent fortune. Some unsuccessful expeditions had 
been carried on in the West Indies, under admi- 
ral Vernon, commodore Knowles, and others ; 
and the failure of these was still more aggravated 
by the political writers of the day a class of beings 
that had risen up. during this and the preceding 
administration, at first employed against Walpole, 
and afterwards taken into pay by him. Dull and 
without principle, they made themselves agreeable 
to the public by impudence and abuse, embar- 
rassed every operation, and embittered every mis- 
fortune. These had for some time disgusted the 
nation in their operations by sea, and taught them 
to wish for better fortune on land. The people 
became ripe for renewing their victories in Flan- 
ders, and the king desired nothing with so much 

ardour, 
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ardour. It was, resolved, therefore, to send a 
powerful body of men into the Netherlands to join 


in the quarrels that were beginning on the conti- 


nent; and immense triumphs were expected from 
such an undertaking, which che Og resolved to 
conduct in person. 

An army of sixteen thousand men were trans- 
ported to Flanders, and: the war with Spain became 
"wn an 1 object of Secondary consideration. 
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CHAP. XLVII. 
GEORGE II. (Continued.) | 


To have a clear yet concise idea of the origin of 
the troubles on the continent, it will be necessary 
to go back for some years, and trace the measures 
of the European republic from that period where 
we left them in our former narrative. After the 
duke of Orleans, who had been regent of France, 
died, cardinal Fleury undertook to settle the great 
confusion in which that luxurious prince had left 
the kingdom. His moderation and prudence 
were equally conspicuous ; he was sincere, frugal, 
modest, and simple: under him, therefore, France 
repaired her losses, and enriched herself by com- 
merce; he only left the state to its own natural 
methods of thriving, and he saw it every day as- 
suming its former health and vigour. | 
During the long interval of peace which this 
minister's counsels had procured for Europe, two 
powers, till now unregarded, began 'to attract 
the notice and jealousy. of the neighbouring na- 
tions. Peter the Great had already civilised 
Russia; and this new-created extensive empire 
began to influence the councils of other nations, 
and to give laws to the North. The other power 
that came into notice was that of the 'king of 
Prussia, whose dominions were populous, and 
| whose 


| 


— 
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whose forces were well maintained and ready for 
action. ; 


Ihe other states were but little improved for 


the purpoſes of renewing the war. The empire 


remained under the government of Charles the 
Sixth, who had been placed upon the throne by 


the treaty of Utrecht. Sweden continued, to lan- 
guiſn, being not yet recovered from the destruc- 
tive projects of her darling monarch Charles the 
Twelfth. Denmark was powerful enough, but 
inclined to peace; and part of Italy still remained 
subject to those princes who had been imposed 
upon it by foreign treaties. . 

All those states, however, continued to enjoy 
a profound peace, until the death of Augustus, 


king of Poland, by which a general flame was 


once more kindled in Europe. The emperor, 
assisted by the arms of Russia, declared for the 
elector of Saxony, son of the deceased king. On 
the other hand, France declared for Stanislaus, 
who long since had been nominated king of the 
Poles by Charles of Sweden, and whose daughter 
the king of France had since married. In order 
to drive forward his pretensions, Stanislaus re- 
paired to Dantzic, where the people very gladly 
received him. But his triumph was short; ten 
thousand Russians appearing before the place, the 


Polish nobility dispersed, and Stanislaus was be- 


sieged by this small body of forces. But though 
the city was taken, the king escaped with some 
difficulty by night; and fifteen hundred men that 
were sent to his assistance were made prisoners 
of war. France, however, resolved to continue 
her assistance to him; and this, it was supposed, 
would be most effectually done by distressing the 
house of Austria. 
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The views of France were seconded by Spain 
and Sardinia, both having hopes to grow: more 


powerful by a division of the spoils of Austria. A 
French army, therefore, soon over-ran the em- 


pire, under the conduct of old marshal Villars; 
while the duke of Montemar, the general of Spain, 


was equally victorious in the kingdom of Naples. 


Thus the emperor had the mortification to see his 


own dominions ravaged, and a great part of Italy 


torn from him, only for having attempted to give 
a king to Poland. 5 . 

These rapid successes of France and its allies 
soon compelled the emperor to demand a peace. 


It was accordingly granted him; but Stanislaus, 


upon whose account the war was begun, was neg⸗ 
lected in the treaty. It was stipulated that he 
Should renounce all claim to the crown of Poland; 
for which the emperor gratified France with the 
duchy of Lorraine, and some other valuable terri- 
tories. 0 5 WES i | 

The emperor dying in the year 1740, the 
French began to think this a favourable oppor- 
tunity of exerting their ambition once more. 
Regardless of treaties, particularly that called the 
Pragmatic Sanction, by which the reversion of all 
the late emperor's dominions was settled upon his 
daughter, they caused the elector of Bavaria to be 


- crowned emperor. Thus the queen of Hungary, 


daughter of Charles the Sixth, descended from an 
illustrious line of emperors, saw herself stripped of 
her inheritance, and left for a whole year deserted 
by all Europe, and without any hopes of succour. 
She had scarce closed her father's eyes when she 


lost Silesia, by an irruption of the young king of 
Prussia, Who seized the opportunity of her de- 
ſenceless state to renew his ancient pretensions to 


that 


* 
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that province, of which it must be owned his an- 
cestors had been unjustly deprived. France, Sax- 
ony, and Bavaria, attacked the rest of her domi- 
nions; England was the only ally that seemed 
willing to espouse her helpless condition. Sardinia 
and Holland soon after came to her assistance, 
and, last of all, Russia acceded to the union in her 
favour. T4 62 „ $4 
It may now be demanded, what cause Britain 
had to intermeddle in these continental schemes. 
It can only be answered, that the interests of 
Hanover, and the security of that electorate, de- 
pended upon the nicely balancing the different 
interests of the empire; and the English ministry 
were willing to gratify the king. Lord Carteret, 
who had now taken up that place in the royal 
confidence which had formerly been possessed by 
Walpole, by pursuing these measures soothed 
the wishes of his master, and opened a more ex- 
tensive field for his own ambition. He expected 
to receive honour from victories which he seemed 
certain of obtaining; and desired to engage in 
measures which must be injurious to the nation, 
even though attended with the desired success. 3 
When the parliament met, his majesty began 
by informing them of his strict adherence to en- 
gagements; and that he had sent a body of English 
forces into the Netherlands, which he had aug- 
mented by sixteen thousand Hanoverians, to 
make a diversion upon the dominions of France, 
in the queen of Hungary's favour. When the 
supplies came to be considered, by which this 
additional number of Hanoverian troops was to 
be paid by England for defending their own 
cause, it produced most violent debates in both 
houses of parliament. It was considered as an 
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;rmposition upon the nation, as an attempt to pay 
foreign troops for fighting their own battles ; and 
the ministry were pressed by their own arguments 
against such measures before they came into 
power. They were not ashamed, however, upon 


this occasion, boldly to defend what they $0 vio- 


lently impugned ; and at length, by the strength 


of numbers, and not of reason, they. carried their 
cause. 

The people now saw with indignation their 
former defenders turned against themselves; pa- 
triotism they began to consider as an empty name, 
and knew not on whom to rely, since the boldest 
professors of liberty were purchased at an easy 
rate. But however these continental measures 
might injure the real interests of the nation, they 
for that time sei ved to retrieve the queen of Hun- 
gary's desperate affairs. She soon began to turn 
the scale of victory on her side. The French 
were driven out of Bohemia. Her general, prince 
Charles, at the head of a large army, invaded 
the dominions of Bavaria. Her rival, the nomi- 
nal emperor, was obliged to fly before her; ; and 
abandoned by his allies, and stripped even of his 
hereditary dominions, retired to F rankfort, where 
he lived in obscurity. 

The French, who had Login as allies, \ were 


now obliged to sustain the whole burthen of the 


war, and accordingly faced their enemies, invad- 
ing them on every side of their dominions. 
The troops sent to the queen's assistance by Eng- 
land were commanded by the earl of Stair, an 
experienced general, who had learned the art of 
war under the famous prince Eugene. The chief 
object which he had in view in the beginning | 
was to effect a Junction with the queen's. army, 

| commanded 


commanded by prince Charles of Lorraine, and 
thus to out- number the enemy in the field. The 


French, in order to prevent this Junction, as- 


sembled an army of sixty thousand men upon 


329 


the river Maine, under the command of marshal A. D. 1745. 


| Noailles, who posted his troops upon the east side 
of that river. The British forces, to the number 
of forty thousand, pushed forward on the other 
side into a country where they found themselves 
entirely destitute of provisions, the French hav- 
ing cut off all means of their being supplied with 
any. The king of England arrived at the camp 
while his army was in this deplorable situation; 


wherefore he resolved to penetrate forward, to 


join twelye thousand Hanoverians and Hessians 
who had reached Hanau. With this view he 
decamped; but before his army had marched 
three leagues, he found the enemy had inclosed 
him on every side, near a village called Det- 
tingen. 

Nothing now presented but the most mortify- 
ing prospects; if he fought the enemy, it must be 
at the greatest disadvantage; if he continued 
inactive, there was a certainty of being starved; 
and as for a retreat, that was impossible. The 
impetuosity of the French troops saved his whole 
army. They passed a defile, which they should 
have been contented to guard; and, under the 
conduct of the duke of Grammont, their horse 
charged the English foot with great fury. They 
were received, however, with intrepidity and re- 
solution; so that they were obliged to give way, 
and repass the Maine with precipitation, with 
the loss of about five thousand men. The king 
of England, with great personal courage, expos- 


ed himself to a severe fire of the enemy's canon, 


and 
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and in the midst of the engagement encouraged 
his troops by his presence and his example. The 
English had the honour of the day, but were 
soon obliged to leave the field of battle, which 
was taken possession of by the French, who treat- 


ed the wounded English with clemency pecu- 


liar to that generous nation. Though the Eng- 
lisch were victorious upon this occasion, yet the 
earl of Stair, who was commander in chief, did 
not assume any honour from such a victory. He 
was unwilling to share any glory which was so 


precariously obtained, and snatched rather from 


the enemy's mistake, than gained by his conduct. 
He therefore solicited for leave to resign; which 
obtaining, the troops were led into quarters, and 
desisted from farther operations that campaign. 
Mean while the French went on with vigour 
on every side. They opposed prince Charlies, 
and interrupted his attempts to pass the Rhine, 
They gained also some successes in Italy; but 
their chief hopes were placed upon a projected 
invasion of England. Cardinal Fleury was now 
dead; and Cardinal Tencin, who succeeded him 
in power, was a man of very different character 
from his predecessor, being proud, turbulent, 
and enterprising. France, from the violence of 
the parliamentary disputes in England, had been 
pers uaded that the country was long ripe for a 
revolution, and only wanted the presence of a 
pretender to bring about the change. Several 
needy adventurers who. wished for a revolution, 
some men of broken tortunes, and all the Roman- 
catholics in the kingdom, endeavoured to con- 


firm the court of France in these sentiments, of 
which they themselves were persuaded. An in- 
vasion, therefore, was actually projected; and 


Charles, 
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Charles; the son of the old Pretender, - departed 
from Rome in the disguise of a Spanish courier, 
for Paris, where he had an audience of the 
French king. # hem io 
This family had long been the dupes of France; 
but it was thought at present there were serious 
resolutions formed in their favour. The tr 
destined for the expedition amounted to fifteen 
thousand men; preparations were made for em- 
barking them at Dunkirk, and some of the near- 
est ports in England, under the eye of the young 
Pretender. The duke de Roquefeuille, with twen- 
ty ships of the line, was to see them safe land- 
ed in England; and the famous count Saxe was 
to command them, when put on shore. But the 
whole project was disconcerted by the appear- 
ance of sir John Norris, who, with a superior 
fleet, made up to attack them. The French fleet 
was thus obliged to put back; a very hard gale 
of wind damaged their transports beyond redress; 
and the French, now frustrated in their scheme 
of a sudden descent, thought fit openly to de- 
clare war. 1 | | 
But though fortune seemed to favour England 
on this occasion, yet in other respects she was 
not equally propitious. The English ministry 
had sent out a powerful squadron of ships int6 
the Mediterranean to overawe those states who 
might be inclined to lend assistance to France 
or Spain. This fleet had been conducted by 
Lestock ; but admiral Matthews, though a young- 
er officer, was sent out to take the superior 
command ; which produced a misunderstanding 
between the commanders. There was soon an 
opportunity offered for these officers to discover 
their mutual animosity, to the damage of their 
. country 
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country and their own disgrace. The combin- 


ed fleets of France and Spain, to the number of 


four and thirty sail, were seen off Toulon, and a 


Signal was made by the English admiral to pre- 
pare for engaging. It happened that his signals 


were not perfectly exact; he had hung out that 
for forming the line of battle which at the same 
time showed the signal for engaging. This was a 
sufficient excuse to Lestock for refusing to come 


up with alacrity ; so that after some vain efforts 
to attack the enemy in conjunction, Matthews 
resolved to engage as well as he could. One ship 
of the line belonging to the Spanish squadron 
struck to captain Hawke, but was next day 
burned by the admiral's order. Captain Cornwall 

was killed in the engagement, after continuing to 
give command even after his leg was shot off by a 
cannon, The pursuit was continued for three 


days, at the end of which time Lestock seemed 


to come up with some vigour; but just then 
Matthews gave orders for discontinuing the put- 
suit, and sailed away for Port Mahon to repair the 
damage he had sustained. The English fleet was 
willing to claim the victory; and the French and 
Spaniards were not less pleased with their own good 
fortune. In England, however, this disputed suc- 
cess was considered as the most mortifying de- 
feat, and the complaints of the people knew no 


bounds. Both admirals, upon their return, were 


tried by a court-martial Matthews, who had 
fought with intrepidity, was declared for the 


future incapable of serving in his majesty's navy. 


Lestock, who had kept at a distance, was acquit- 
ted with honour, having entrenched himself within 


the punctilios of discipline. He barely did his 


duty. 
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duty. A man of honour, when his country is at 

stake, should do more. 8 1 

The pag. in the Netherlands were as 

unfavourable to the English arms as their most 

sanguine enemies could desire. The French had 
assembled a formidable army of one hundred and 
twenty thousand men, the chief command of 
which was given to count Saxe, natural son to 
the late king of Poland, and who had long been 
a soldier of fortune. He had been bred from his 
youth in camps, and had shown very early in- 
stances of cool intrepidity. He had in the be- 
ginning of the war offered his services to several 
crowns, and among others, it is said, to the king 
of Great Britain ; but his offers were rejected. 

By long habits, this general had learned to preserve 

an equal composure in the midst of battle, and 

seemed as serene in the thickest fire as in the 
drawing-room at court. To oppose this great 
general, the English were headed by the duke of 

Cumberland, who neither possessed such talents 

for war, nor was able to bring such a formidable 

body of men into the field. 

The French, therefore, bore down all before 
them. They besieged Fribourg, and in the be- 
ginning of the succeeding campaign invested the 
strong city of Tournay. Although the allies were 
inferior in number, and although commanded 
by the duke of Cumberland, yet they resolved, if 
Possible, to save this city by hazarding a battle. 
They accordingly marched against the enemy, 
and took post in sight of the French, who were 
encamped on an eminence, the village of St. 
Antoine on the right, a wood on the left, and 
the town of Fontenoy before them. This advan- 
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tageous Situation did not repress the ardour of 
the English, who began the attack at two o'clock 
in the morning, and, pressing forward, bore down 
All opposition. They were for near an hour vic- 
torious, and confident of success, while Saxe, 
who commanded the enemy, was at that time 
sick of the same disorder of which he afterwards 
died. However, he was carried about to all the 
posts in a litter, and assured his attendants that, 
notwithstanding all "unfavourable appearances, 
the day was his own. * A columm of the English, 
without any command, but by mere mechani- 
cal courage, had advanced upon the enemy's 
lines, which opening, formed an avenue on each 
side to receive them. It was then that the French 
artillery, on three sides, began to, play upon this 
forlorn body, which, though they continued for 
a long time unshaken, were obliged at last to re- 
treat about three in the afternoon. This was 
one of the most bloody battles that had been 
fought in this age; the allies left on the field of battle 
near twelve thousand men, and the French bought 

their victory with near an equal number of slain. 
This blow, by which Tournay was taken by 
the French, gave them such a manifest supe- 
riority all the rest of the campaign, that they 
kept the fruits of their victory during the whole 
continuance of the war. The duke of Bavaria, 
whom they had made emperor under the title of 
Charles the Seventh, was lately dead ; but though 
his pretensions were the original cause of the war, 
that by no means was discontinued at hjg decease. 
The grand duke of Tuscany, husband to the 
queen of Hungary, was declared emperor in his 
room; and though the original cause of the quar- 
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rel was no more, the dissensions still continued as 
- erce W m 1454 8 


Notwithstanding ill success attended the British A. D. 1743. : 


arms by land and sea, yet these being distant 
evils, the English seemed only to complain from 
honourable motives, and murmured at distresses 
of which they had but a very remote prospect. 
A civil war was now going to be kindled in their 
own dominions, which mixed terrors with their 
complaints, and which, while it increased their 
rplexities, only cemented their union. The in- 
tended French invasion had roused all the at- 
tention of the people, and nothing breathed 
throughout the whole kingdom but the destruc- 
tion of a popish Pretender, assisted by French 
counsels and arms. The disappointment of that 
expedition served to increase the hatred of the 
people against the Pretender still more, as it 
showed that he was willing to be made a king, 
even by the open enemies of his country. The 
people, therefore, were never so ill disposed to 
receive him as at the very time he pitched upon 
to make a descent. | 
The ministry was by this time changed ; the 
lords Harrington, Chesterfield, and Mr. Pelham, 
being placed at the head of affairs; these enjoyed 
zome share of popularity, and the operations of 
war were no longer thwarted by a turbulent o 
position. The admirals Rowley and Warren had 
retrieved the honour of the British flag, and made 
Several rich captures. at sea. The fortress of 
Louisburg, in the island of Cape Breton, on the 
coast of North America, a place of great conse- 
quence to the Britich commerce, surrendered ta 
veneral Pepperell, while a short time after two 
French East-India ships, and a Spanish ship from 
5 Peru, 
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Peru, laden with treasure, put into the harbour, 


supposing it still their own, and were taken. 
It was at this period of returning success 


that the son of the old Pretender resolved to 
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make an effort for gaining the British crown. 


Charles-Edward, the adventurer in question, had 


been bred in a luxurious court, without partaking 
in its effeminacy. He was enterprising and am- 
bitious, but, either from inexperience or natu- 
ral inability, utterly unequal to the bold under- 
taking. He was long flattered by the rash, the 


superstitious, and the. needy ; he was taught to 


believe that the kingdom was ripe for a revolt, 
and that it could no longer bear the immense 
load of taxes with which it was burthened. 
Being now furnished with some money, and 
with still larger promises from France, who fan- 
ned his ambition, he embarked for Scotland on 
board a small frigate, accompanied by the mar- 
quis of Tullibardine, sir Thomas Sheridan, and 
a few other desperate adventurers. Thus, for 
the conquest of the whole British empire, he only 
brought with him seven officers, and arms for 
two thousand men. | = 
Fortune, which ever persecuted his family, 


seemed no way more favourable to him; his 


convoy, a ship of sixty guns, was so disabled in 
an engagement with an English man of war, nam- 
ed the Lion, that it was obliged to return to 
Brest, while he continued his course to the west- 
ern parts of Scotland, and landing on the coast of 
Lochaber, was in a little time joined by some 
chiefs of the Highland clans, and their vassals, 
over whom they exercised an hereditary jurisdic- 
tion. By means of these chiets he soon sa- 


himself at the head of fifteen hundred men, and 
„ | ; invited 
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invited others to join him by his manifestoes; 
which were dispersed all over the kingdom. 
The boldness of this enterprise astonished all 
Europe: it awakened the fears of the pusillani- 
mous, the ardour of the brave; and the pity of 
the wise. The whole kingdom seemed unani- 
mously bent upon opposing an enterprise which 
they were sensible, as being supported by papists, 
would be instrumental in restoring popery. The 
ministry was no sooner confirmed in the account of 
his arrival, which at first they could be scarcely in- 
duced to credit, than sir John Cope was sent with 
a small body of forces to oppose his progress. 
By this time the young adventurer was arrived 
at Perth, where the unnecessary ceremony was 
performed of proclaiming his father king of Great 
Britain. From thence, descending with his forces 
from the mountains, they seemed to gather as 
they went forward; and, advancing to Edinburgh; 
they entered that city without opposition. There 
again the pageantry-of proclamation was perfor- 
med ; and there he promised to dissolve the union, 
which was considered as one of the grievances 
of the country. However, the castle of that city 
still held out, and he was unprovided with cannon 
to besiege it. | „ 
In the mean time; sir John Cope, who had pur- 
sued the rebels through the Highlands, but had 
declined meeting them in their descent, being now 
reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, resolved 
to march towards Edinburgh, and give the enemy 
battle. The young adventurer, whose forces were 
rather superior though undisciplined, attacked him 
near Preston-Pans, a few miles from the capital, 
and soon put him and his troops to flight. This 
victory, by which the king lost five hundred men, 
vol. 111, 2 ae 
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gave ahi rebels rear inflvence ; and had the Pre- 


tender taken advantage of the general consterna- 
tion, and marched directly for England, the con- 
Sequence might have been fatal to freedom. But 


he was amused by the promise of succours which 


never came; and thus induced to remain in Edin- 
burgh, to enjoy the triumphs of a trifling victory, 
and to be treated as a monarch. By this time his 
train was composed of the earl of Kilmarnock, a 
man of desperate fortune, who had lately become 
disconte nted with the court for withdrawing a pen- 
sion that had been granted to him; lord Balme- 
rino, Who had been an officer in the English ser- 
vice, but gave up his commission, in order to join 
the rebels; the lords Cromartie, Elcho, Ogilvy, 
Pitsligo, any the eldest son of lord Lovat, who 
came in with their vassals, and increased his army. 
Lord Lovat himself was an enthusiast in the cause; 
but, being without principles, he was unwilling to 
act openly, afraid of incurring the resentment of 
the ministry, whom he still dreaded. Never was 
there a man of such unaccountable ambition, or 
who ever more actively rendered himself hateful 
and suspected by all. He was at first outlawed 
for ravishing the duke of Argyle's niece ; he then 
offered his service to the old Pretender in France, 
and it was accepted; he next betrayed the forces 
which were sent to his assistance to queen Anne. 
He a second time invited the Pretender over in 
the reign of George the First; and being put in 
possession, by the chevalier, of the castle of Stir- 
ling, he once more betrayed it into the hands of 
the enemy. "This man, true to neither party, had 
now, in secret, sent aid to the- young chevalier; 


8 while, in his conversation, he affected to declaim 


against his attempt. 
While 


GEORGE II. 
While the young Pretender was thus trifling 
away his time at Edinburgh (for, in dangerous 


enterprizes, delay zs bot defeat), the minisery of 


Great Britain took every proper precaution to op- 

ose him with success. Six thousand Dutch 
troops, that had come over to the assistance of 
the crown, were dispatched northward, under the 
command of general Wade; but, as it was then 
said, these could lend no assistance, as they were 
prisoners of France upon parole, and under en- 


of one year. However this be, the duke of Cum- 


berland soon after arrived from Flanders, and was 


followed by another. detachment of dragoons and 
infantry, well disciplined, and inured to action. 
Besides these, volunteers offered in every part of 
the kingdom; and every county exerted a vigo- 
rous Pre of indignation. against the ambition, 


the religion, and the allies, of the. young Pre- 


teme, ?; as 0 
However, he had been bred up in a school 
chat taught him maxims very different from those 
that then prevailed in England. Though he 
might have brought civil war, and all the calami- 
ties attending it, with him into the kingdom, 
he had been taught the assertion of his right 
was a duty incumbent upon him, and the al- 
tering the constitution, and perhaps the religion, 
of his country, an object of laudable ambition. 
Thus animated, he went forward with vigour; 
and having, upon frequent consultations with his 
officers, come to a resolution of making an ir- 
ruption into England, he entered the country by 
the western border, and invested Carlisle, which 
surrendered in less than three days. He there 
found a considerable quantity of arms; and there 
2 2 to 
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too he procured his father to be proclaimed 


king. ON 

| 1 Wade, being apprised of his. progress, 
advanced across the country from the opposite 
shore; but receiving intelligence that the enemy 
was two days march before him, he retired to his 

former station. The young Pretender, therefore, 
thus unopposed, resolved to penetrate farther into 
the kingdom, having received assurances from 


France that a considerable body of troops would 


be landed on the southern coasts, to make a di- 
version in his favour. He was flattered also with 
the hopes of being joined by a considerable num- 
ber of malecontents as he passed forward, and that 
his army would increase on the march. Accord- 
ingly, leaving a small garrison in Carlisle, which 
he should rather have left defenceless, he advanced 
to Pentith, marching on foot in a Highland dress, 
and continuing his irruption till he came to Man- 
chester, where he established his head- quarters. 
He was there joined by about two hundred 
English, who were formed into a regiment un- 
der the command of colonel Townly. From thence 
he pursued his march to Derby, intending to go 
by the way of Chester into Wales, where he 
hoped to be joined by a great number of follow- 
ers; but the factions among his own. chiefs pre- 
vented his proceeding to that part of the king- 


. 


He was by this time advanced within a hun- 
dred miles of the capital, which was filled with 
perplexity and consternation. Had he proceeded 


in his career with that expedition which he had 


bitherto used, he might have made himself ma- 


ster of the metropolis, where he would certainly 


have been joined by a considerable number 5 
4 9 15 


Set TM © 


his vell- wishers, who waited impatiently for his 


approach. 
In the mean time, the king resdlyed to take the 
field in person. The volunteers of the city were 


incorporated into a regiment ; the practitioners of 


the law agreed to take the field, with the judges at 
_ their head; ; and even the managers of the thea- 


tres offered to raise a body of their dependents 


for the service of their country. These associa- 
tions were at once a proof of the people's fears 
and their loyalty; while those concerned in the 
money-corporations were overwhelmed with de- 


jection. But they found safety from the discon- 


rents which now began to prevail in the Preten- 
der's army. In fact, he was bur the nominal 


leader of his forces; as his generals, the chiefs 


of the Highland clans,, were, . from their edu- 
cation, ignorant, and averse to subordination. 
They had from the beginning began to embrace 
an oppoſite system of operation, and to contend 


with each other for pre- eminence; but they 


seemed now unanimous in returning to their own 
country. 

The rebels accordingly effected their retreat 
to Carlisle without any loss, and from thence 
crossed the rivers Eden and Sol way into Scotland. 
In these marches, however, they preserved all 
the rules of war; they abstained in a great mea- 
sure from plunder; they levied contributions on 
the towns as they passed along; and with unac- 
countable precaution left a garrison in Carlisle, 
which shortly after was obliged to surrender to te 
duke of Cumberland at discretion, to the number 
of four hundred men. 

The Pretender being returned to Scotland, he 
proceeded to Glasgow, from which city he exac- 
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ted several contritutions. He advanced from 
thence to Stirling, where he was joined hy lord 
Lewis Gordon, at the bead of some forces which 
had been aſſembled in his absence. Other clans, 
to the number of two, thousand, came in like- 


wise; and from some supplies of money which 


he received from Spain, and from some skir- 
mishes in which he was successful against the 
royalists, his affairs began to wear a more pro- 
mising aspect. Being joined by lord Drum- 


mond, he invested the castle of Stirling, com- 


manded by general Blakeney; but che rebel 
forces being unused to sieges, consumed much 
time to no purpose. It was during this attempt, 
that raed, Hawley, who commanded a consi- 
derable body of forces near Eginburgh, under- 
took to raise the siege, and advanced towards 
the rebel army as far as Falkirk. After two days 
spent in mutually examining each other's strength, 
the rebels, being ardent to engage, were led on in 
full spirits to attack the king's army. The Pre- 
render, who was in the front line, gave the signal 
to engage; and the first fire put Hawley's forces 
into confusion. The horse retreated with preci- 

itation, and fell upon their own infantry; while 


the rebels following their blow, the greatest part 


of the royal army fled wich the utmost precipita- 
tion. They retired in confusion to Edinburgh, 
leaving the conquerors in possession of their tents, 
their artillery, and the field of battle. 

Thus far the affairs of the rebel army seemed 
not unprosperous; but here was an end of all 
their triumphs. The duke of Cumberland, at 
that time the favourite of the English army, had 
been recalled from Flanders, and put himself at the 
head of the troops at Edinburgh, Which consisted 


of 
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of about fourteen thousand men. With these be 


advanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined by 
several of the Scotch nobility, attached to the 
house of Hanover; and, having revived the droop- 
ing spirits of his army, he resolved to find out the 
enemy, who retreated at his approach. After 
having refreſhed his troops at Aberdeen for some 
time, he renewed his march, and in twelve days 
he came upon the banks of the deep and rapid 
river Spey. This was the place where the re- 
bels might have disputed his passage; but they 
lost every advantage in quarrelling with each other. 
They seemed now totally devoid of all counsel 
and subordination, without conduct, and without 
unanimity. After a variety of contests among 
themselves, they resolved to await their pursuers 
upon the plains of Culloden, a place about nine 
miles distant from Inverness, embosomed in hills, 
except on that side which was open to the sea. 
There they drew up in order of battle, to the 
number of eight thousand men, in three divisions, 
supplied with some pieces of artillery, ill manned 
and served. 

The battle began about one o'clock in the aft- 
ernoon; the cannon of the king's army did 
dreadful execution among the rebels, while theirs 
was totally unserviceable. One of the great er- 
rors in all the Pretender's warlike measures was 
his subjecting wild and undisciplined troops to 
the forms of artful war, and thus repressing their 
native ardour, from which alone he could hope 
tor success. After they had been kept in their 
ranks, and withſtood the English fire for some 
time, they at length became impatient for closer 
engagement; and about five hundred. of them 
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made an irruption upon the left wing of the ene- 
my with their accustomed ferocity. The first line 
being disordered by this onset, two battalions ad- 
vanced to support it, and galled the enemy with 
a terrible and close discharge. At the same time 
the dragoons under Hawley, and the Argyleshire 
militia, pulling down a park-wall that guarded the 
flank of the enemy, and which they had but feebly 
gefended, fell in among them, sword in hand, 
with great slaughter. In less than thirty minutes 
they were totally routed, and the field covered 
with their wounded and slain, to the number of 
above three thausand men. The French troops 
on the left did not fire a shot, but stood inactive 
during the engagement, and afterwards surrender- 
ed themselyes prisoners of war. An entire body 
of the clans marched off the field in order, while 
the rest were routed with great slaughter, and 
their leaders obliged with reluctance to retire, 
Civil war is in itself terrible, but more so when 
heightened by unnecessary cruelty, How guilty 
soever an enemy may be, it is the duty of a brave 
soldier to remember that he has only to fight an 
opposer, and not a suppliant. The victory was in 
every respect decisive, and humanity to the con- 
quered would have rendered it glorious. But 
little mercy was shown here; the conquerors 
were seen to refuse quarter to the wounded, the 
unarmed, and the detenceless ; some were slain who 
were only excited by curiosity to become specta- 
tors of the combat, and soldiers were seen to anti- 
cipate the base employment of the executioner. 
The duke, immediately after the action, ordered 
six and thirty deserters to be executed; the con- 
querors Spread terror wherever they came; = 
| | | ter 
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ofeer a Short space, the whole country round was 


one dreadful scene of plunder, slaughter, and de- 
solation; justice was forgotten, and vengeance 
assumed the name. 1 

In this manner were blasted all the hopes and 
all the ambition of the young adventurer ; one 
short hour deprived him of imaginary thrones 
and sceptres, and reduced him from a nominal 
king to a distressed forlorn outcast, shunned by 
all mankind, except such as sought his destruc- 
tion. To the good and the brave, subsequent 
distress often atones for former guilt; and while 


reason would speak for eee our hearts 


plead for mercy. Immediately after the engage 
ment, he fled with a captain of Fitzjames's caval- 
ry; and when their horses were fatigued, they 
alighted, and separately sought for safety. He 
for some days wandered in this country, natural. 
wild, but now rendered more formidable by war, 
a wretched spectator of all those horrors which 
were the result of his ill- guided ambition. 

There is a striking similitude between his ad- 
yentures, and those of Charles the Second upon 
his escape from Worcester. He sometimes found 
refuge in caves and cottages, without attendants, 
and dependent on the wretched natives, who 
could pity but not relieve him. Sometimes he 
lay in forests, with one or two companions of his 
distress, continually pursued by the troops of the 
conqueror, as there was a reward of thirty thou- 
sand pounds offered for taking him, dead or alive. 
Sheridan, an Irish adventurer, was the person who 
kept most faithfully by him, and inspired him 
with courage to support such incredible hard- 
ships. He had occasion, in the course of his 
concealments, to trust his life to the fidelity of 

above 
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above fifty individuals, whose veneration for his 
family prevailed above their avarice, 

One day, having 'walked from morning till 
night, he ventured to enter a house, the owner of 
which he well knew was attached to the opposite 
party. As he entered, he addressed the master 
of the house in the following manner: Phe son 
56% of your king comes to beg a little bread and a 
&« few clothes. I know your present attachment 
© to my adversaries; but 1 believe you haye | 
t sufficient honour not to abuse my confidence, 
ce Or t take advantage of my distressed situation. 
© Take these rags that have for some time been 
© my only covering; you may probably restore 
© them to me one day when I ſhall be seated on 
te the throne of Great Britain.” The master of 
the house was touched with pity at his distress; 
he assisted him as far as he was able, and never 
divulged the secret. There were few of those 
who even wished his destruction would chuse to 
be the immediate actors in it, as it would subject 
them to the resentment of a numerous party. 

In this manner he continued to wander among 
the frighttul wilds of Glengary, for near six 
months, often hemmed round by his pursuers, but 
still rescued by some lucky accident from the 
impending danger. At length a privateer of St. 
Malo, hired by his adherents, arrived in Loch- 
nanach, in which he embarked in the most wretch- 
ed attire. He was clad in a short coat of black 
trize, thread- bare, over which was a common 
Highland plaid, girt round him by a belt, from 
which depended a pistol and a dagger. He had 
not been shifted for many weeks; his eyes were 
hollow, his visage wan, and his constitution great- 


ly impaired by famine and fatigue, He was. ac- 
companied 


GEORGE IL. 


companied by Sullivan and Sheridan, two Irish 


adherents, who had shared all his: calamities, to- 


gether with Cameron of Lochiel, his brother, and 
a few other exiles. They set sail for France, and, 
after having been chased by two English men of 
war, they arrived in satety at a place called Ro- 
seau, near Morlaix in Bretagne. Perhaps he 
would haye found it more difficult to escape, had 


not the, vigilance of his pursuers been relaxed by, 


* 


In the mean time, while the Pretender was 
thus pursued, the scaffolds and the gibbets were 
preparing for his adherents. Seventeen officers 
of the rebel army were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, at Kennington-common, in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Their constancy in death gain- 
ed more proselytes to their cause than even per- 


a report that he was already slain. 


haps their victories would have obtained. Nine 


were executed in the same manner at Carlisle, 


and eleven at Vork. A few obtained pardons, and 


a considerable number of the common men were 
transported to the plantations of North America. 

The earls: of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, and 
the lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers, and 
tound guilty. Cromartie was pardoned, but the. 
other two were beheaded: on Tower-hill, Kil- 


marnock, either convinced of his errors, or flat- 


tered to the last with the hopes of pardon, de- 
clared a consciousness of his crimes, and professed 
his repentance. But very different was the beha- 
viour of Balmerino, who gloried in the cause for 
which he fell. When his fellow-sufferer was com- 
manded to bid God bless king George, which he 
did with a faint voice, Balmerino still avowed 
his principles, and cried out aloud, © God bless 
king James!” Mr. Radcliffe, brother to the 1.96 
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ear] of Derwentwater, who was beheaded in the 
former reign, being taken on board a ship as he 
was coming to reinforce the Pretender's army, 
and the identity of his person being proved, he 
was sentenced upon a former conviction, and sut- 
fered his fate upon Tower-hill with tranquillity 
and resolution. Lord Lovat was tried and found 
guilty some time after; he died with great in- 
trepidity; but his sufferings did but very little 
honour to his cause. Thus ended the last effort 
of the family of the Stuarts for re- ascending the 
throne—dictated by youth and presumption, and 
conducted without art or resolution. 
Immediately after the rebellion was suppres- 
Sed, and the tumult of terror and transport was 
subsided, the legislature undertook to establish 
Several regulations in Scotland, which were equal - 
ly conducive to the happiness of that people 
and the tranquillity of the united kingdoms. The 
Highlanders had till this time continued to wear 
the old military dress of their ancestors, and ne- 
ver went without arms. In consequence of this, 
they considered themselves as a body of people 
distinct from the rest of the nation, and were ready 
upon the shortest notice to second the insurrec- 
tions of their chiefs. But their habits were now 
reformed by an act of the legislature, and they 
were compelled to wear clothes of the common 
fashion. But what contributed still more to their 
real felicity was the abolition of that hereditary 
jurisdiction which their chiefs exerted over them. 
The power of their chieftains were torally destroy- 
ed, and cvery subject in that part of the kingdom 
was granted a participation of the common li- 
berty. 
In the mean time, while England was thus in 
| colin: 
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commotion at home, the flames of war still con- 
tinued to rage upon the contineht with increas- 
ing violence. The French arms were crowned 
with repeated success; and almost the whole Ne- 
therlands were reduced under their dominion. 
The Dutch in their usual manner negotiated. 
supplicated, and evaded the war; but they found 
themselves every day stripped of some of those 
strong towns which formed a barrier to their do- 
minions, and which they had been put in pos- 
session of by the victories of Marlborough. They 
now lay almost defenceless, and ready to receive 
the terms of their conquerors—their national 
bravery being quite suffocated in the spirit of 
traffic and luxury. „ 

The Dutch were at this time divided by fac- 
tions, which still subsisted, and had continued for 
above a century in their republic. The one de- 
clared for the prince of Orange and a stadthold- 
er; the other opposed this election, and desired 
rather friendship than to be at variance with 
France. The prevalence of either of these fac- 
tions to its utmost extent was equally fatal to 
freedom; for, if a stadtholder was elected, the 
constitution became altered from a republic to a 
kind of limited monarchy; if, on the contrary, 
the opposite party prevailed, the people must 
submit to the weight of a confirmed aristocracy, 
supported by French power, and liable to its 
controul. Of the two evils they chose the former: 
the people in several towns, inflamed almost to 
sedition, compelled their magistrates to declare 

the prince of Orange stadtholder, captain- gene- 
ral, and admiral, of the United Provinces. The 
vigorous consequences of this resolution imme- 
diately appeared. All commerce with the French 
| =. 
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was prohibited ; the Dutch army was augmen- 


ted, and orders were issued to commence hostili- 


ties against the French by sea and land. Thus 
the war, which had begun but in a single coun- 
try, was now diffused over all Europe, and, like 
a disorder, prevailed i in different parts of this great 
political constitution, remitting and raging by 


_ turns, 


The king of Sardinia, who had some years be- 
fore joined Sl against England, now changed 
sides, and declared against the ambitious power 
of France. Italy felt all the terrors of intestine 
war, or more properly looked on, while foreign- 


ers were contending with each other for 3 


usurped dominions. The French and Spaniards 
on one side, and the imperialists and the king 
of Sardinia on the other, ravaged those beautiful 
territories by turns, and gave laws to a country 
that had once Spread her dominion. over the 
world. 

About this time the English made an unsuc- 
cessful attack upon Port I Orient, a sea-port in 
France, but weakly defended, and drew off their 
forces in a panic. The French gained a conside- 
rable victory at Rocroix in Flanders, although 
it procured them no real advantage, and cost them 
as many lives as they destroyed of the enemy. 
Another victory, which they obtained at La 
Feldt, served to depress the allied army still low- 
er. But the taking of Bergen-op-zoom, the 
strongest fortification of Dutch Brabant, reduced 
the Dutch to a state of desperation. However, 
these victories gained by the French were coun- 
terbalanced wi. almost equal. disappointments. 
In Italy, the marshal Belleisle's brother, attempt- 


ing to ie, at the head of thirty-four thou- 


sand 


GEORGE II. 


sand men, into Piedmont, was routed, and himself 
slain. An unsuccessful fleet was sent out for the 
recovery of Cape Breton. Two more were fitted 
out, the one to make a descent upon the British 
colonies in America, and the other to carry on the 
operations in the East Indies; but these were at- 
tacked by Anson and Warren, and nine of their 
hips taken. Soon after this, commodore Fox, 
with six ships of war, took above forty French 
ships richly laden from St. Domingo; and this 
loss was soon after followed by another defeat 
which the French fleet sustained from admiral 
Hawke, in which seven ships of the line, and se- 
veral frigates, were taken. | 
In this manner, victory, defeat, negotiation, 
treachery, and rebellion, succeeded each other 
rapidly for some years, till all sides began to 


think themselves growing more feeble, and gain- 


ing no sohd advantage. 5 
The Dutch had for some time endeavoured to 
stop the progress of a war in which they had 
all to lose and- nothing to gain. The king of 
France was sensible that after a victory was the 
most advantageous time to offer terms of peace. 
He even expressed his desire of general tranquil- 
lity to sir John Ligonier, who had been taken 
prisoner at the battle of La Feldt. But now the 
bad success of his admirals at sea, his armies in- 
Italy, the frequent bankruptcies of his merchants 
at home, and the election of a stadtholder in 
Holland, who gave spirit to the opposition, all 
these contributed to make him weary of the war, 
and to propose an accommodation. This was 
what the allies had long wished for; and which, 
notwithstanding, they were ashamed to demand. 


The English ministry in particular, finding them- 
i selves 
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selves unable to. manage a parliament soured by 


frequent defeats and now beginning to be dis- 
gusted with continental connections, were very 


ready to accede. A negotiation was therefore 


resolved upon; and the contending powers agreed 
to come to a congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, where 


the earl of Sandwich and sir Thomas Robinson 


assisted as plenipotentiaries from the king of 


Great Britain. 


This treaty, which takes its name from the 
City at which it was made, was begun upon the 
preliminary conditions of, restoring all cenquests 


made during the war. From thence great hopes 


were expected of conditions both favourable and 
honourable to the English; but the treaty still re- 
mains a lasting mark of precipitate counsels, and 
English disgrace. By this it was agreed that all 
prisoners on each side should be mutually restored, 
and all conquests given up; that the duchies 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, should be 
ceded to Don Philip, heir apparent to the Spa- 
nish throne, and to his heirs; but in case of his 
succeeding to the crown of Spain, that then these 
dominions should revert to the house of Austria. 
It was confirmed that the fortifications of Dun- 
kick to the sea should be demolished; that the 
English ships, annually sent with slaves to the coast 
of New Spain, should have this privilege conti- 
nued for four years; that the king of Prussia 


should be confirmed in the possession of Silesia, 


which he had lately conquered ; and that the 


queen of Hungary should be secured in her patri- 
monial dominions. But one article of the peace 
was more displeasing and afflictive to the Eng- 


tish than all the rest. It was stipulated, that the 
king of Great Britain should, immediately after 
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the ratification of this treaty, send two persons of 
rank and distinction of France as hostages, until 
restitution should be made of Cape-Breton, and all 
other conquests which England had made during 


the war. This was a mortifying clause; but to 
add to the general error of the negotiation, no 


mention was made of the searching the vessels of 


England in the American seas, upon which the 
war was originally begun, The limits of their re- 
spective possessions in North America were not 
ascertained; nor did they receive any equivalent 
for those forts which they restored to the enemy. 
The treaty of Utrecht had long been the object of 
reproach to those by whom it was made; but, 
with all its faulrs, the treaty now concluded was 

by far more despicable and erroneous. Vet such 
was the spirit of the times, that the treaty of 
Utrecht was branded with universal contempt, and 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was extolled with the 

highest strains of praise. But the people were 
wearied with repeated disgrace, and, only expecting 
an accumulation of misfortunes by continuing the 

war, they were glad of any peace that promised a 

pause to their disappointments. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 
GEORGE II. (Continued.) 


TBEIs treaty, which some asserted would serve 
for a bond of permanent amity, was, properly 
speaking, but a temporary truce—a cessation from 
hostilities, which both sides were unable to conti- 
nue. Though the war between England and 
France was actually hushed up in Europe, yet in 
the East and West Indies it still went forward 
with diminished vehemence; both sides still will 
ing to offend, still offending, and yet both com- 
plaining of the infraction, 

In the mean time, as Europe enioxed a tempo- 
rary tranquillity, the people of England expected, 
and the ministry was liberal in promising them, a 
return of all the advantages of peace. In order to 
please the populace (for this ministry had the art 
always to keep the people in good humour) a 
magnificent fire-work was played off, and the 
Spectators could never be brought to think that a 
bad treaty which was celebrated with such magnr 
ficent profusion. 

It must be confessed, also, there was some de- 
sire Shown in the ministry to promote the com- 
merce of the kingdom; and for this purpose a 
bill was passed for encouraging a British herring: 
fishery, in the manner of that carried on by the 
Dutch, under proper regulations. From the car 
rying such a scheme vicorously into execution, 
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great advantages were expected. The Dutch, 
who had long enjoyed the sole profits arising from 


this article, considered the sea as a mine of inex- 
haustible wealth. But the patience and frugality 
of that nation seem to fit them more properly for 
the life of fichermen than the English. Certain it 
is, that experience has shown this attempt to rival 
the Dutch to have been ineffectual. Perhaps the 
company was not established upon the strictest 


principles of ceconomy ; perhaps the Dutch art 


of curing their fish was not practised or under- 


stood perfectly. | 
In the. mean time, Mr. Pelham, who now con- 


ducted the business of the state, and was esteemed 
a man of candour and capacity, laid a scheme for 
lightening the immense load of debt which the na- 
tion sustained in consequence of the late war. 


His plan was, to lessen the debt by lowering the 


interest which had been promised on granting the 
supplies, or else obliging the lenders to receive the 
sums originally granted. Those, for instance, 
who were proprietors of stock, and received for 
the use of their money four per cent. were, by an 
act passed for that purpose, compelled to sub- 
Scribe their names, signifying their consent to ac- 
cept of three pounds ten shillings per cent. the 


following year, and three per cent. every year en- 


Suing ; and, in case of a refusal, assurances were 
given that the government would pay off the prin- 
cipal. This scheme was attended with the desired 
effect, though it, in some measure, was a force 
upon the lender, who had originally granted his 
money upon different terms, and under a promise 
of continuing interest. However, the measure 
was evidently beneficial to the nation; and expe- 


rience has shown that it no way affected the public 
9a a 2 credit. 
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credit. Beside this salutary measure, others were 
pursued for the interest of the nation with equal 


success. The importation of iron from America 


was allowed, the trade to Africa was laid open to 
the nation, but under the superintendance of the 
board of trade. | — 
But all the advantages the nation reaped from 
these salutary measures were not sufficient to 
counterbalance the stroke which liberty received, 
as some are of opinion, by an unusual stretch of 


the privileges of the house of commons. The 
city of Westminster had long been represented 


by members who were, in some measure, ap- 
pointed by the ministry. Lord Trentham, mem- 
ber for Westminster, having vacated his scat in 
the house of commons, by accepting a place un- 


der the crown, again resolved to stand candidate, 


and met with a violent opposition. It was ob- 
jected by some that he had been uncommonly ac- 
tive in introducing some French strollers, who 
had come over by the invitations of the nobility 
to open a theatre when our own were shut up. 
This accusation against him excited a violent com- 
bination, who styled themselves the Independent 
Electors of Westminster, and who named sit 
George Vandeput, a private gentleman, as his 
competitor. These resolved to support their no- 
mination at their own expense, and accordingly 
opened houses of entertainment for the inferior 
voters, and propagated abuse as usual. At length, 
the poll being closed, the majority appeared to be 
in favour of lord IJ rentham; but a scrutiny be- 
ing demanded by the other party, it was pro- 
tracted by management on the one side, and tu- 
mult on the other. After some time, the scru- 
tiny appearing in favour of lord Trentham, thc 

. | independent 
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independent electors complained of partiality and 


injustice in the high-bailiff of Westminster, who 


took the poll, and carried their petition to the 


house. | 


To this petition the house paid little attention; 


but proceeded to examine the high-bailiff as to 
the causes that had so long protracted the elec- 
tion, This officer laid the blame upon Mr. 
Crowle, who had acted as counsel for the peti- 
tioners ; and also upon the honourabie Alexan- 
der Murray, a friend to sir George Vandeput, 
and one Gibson, an upholsterer. These three 


persons were therefore brought to the bar of the 


house. Crowle and Gibson consented to ask par- 


don, and were dismissed, upon being reprimanded 


by the speaker. Murray was at first admitted to 
bail; but upon the deposition of several witnesses 
that he had headed a mob to intimidate the 


voters, it was resolved by the house that he 


Should be committed a close prisoner to New- 
gate, and that he should receive this sentence at 
the bar of the house upon his knees. When he 
was conducted before the house, being directed to 


| kneel, he refused to comply, and this threw the 


whole assembly into commotion. They then were 
resolved to pursue more vigorous measures; or- 
dered that he should be committed to Newgate, 
denied the use of pen, ink, and paper; and that 
no person should have access to him without per- 
mission of the housę. | 

This imprisonment he underwent with great 
cheerfulness, sensible that by the constitution of 
the country his confinement could continue no 


longer than while the commons continued sit- 


ting; and at the end of the session he was ac- 
| 44 3 coidingiy 
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cordingly discharged. But what was his amaze. 
ment, at the commencement of the ensuing ses. 
sion, to find that he was again called upon, and 
that a motion was made for committing him close 
prisoner to the Tower. The delinquent, therefore, 
thought proper to screen himself from their resent. 
ment by absconding; but the people could not 
help considering their representatives rather as 
their oppressors, and the house as asserting rather 
vindictive than legislative authority. Some thought 
they saw in this measure the seeds of a future ar. 
tocracy; that the commons erected themselves into 
a tribunal, where they determined on their own pri. 
vileges, and ready to punish, without the consent 
of the other parts of the legislature. However, the 
subject has still one resource against any violent 
resolutions of the house against him; he may re- 
sist, if he thinks proper, as they are armed with no 
legal executive powers to compel obedience. 
The people were scarce recovered from the 


resentment produced by this measure, when an- 


other was taken in the house, which, in reality, 
made distinctions among the people, and laid a line 
between the rich and poor that seemed impass- 
able. This was the act for the better preventing 
clandestine marriages, and for the more public 


solemnization of that ceremony. The grievance 


complained of, and which this law was calcula 
ted to redress, was, that the sons and daughters 
of opulent families were often seduced into mat 


riage before they had acquired sufficient experi- 
ence in life to be sensible of the disparity of the 


match. This statute, therefore, enacted, that the 
banns of marriage should be regularly published 
three successive Sundays in the church of the paris 

where 
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where both parties had resided for a month at 
least before the ceremony. It declared that any 
marriage solemnised without this previous pub- 
lication, or a licence obtained from the bishop's 
court, should be void; and that the person who 
solemnised it should be transported for seven years. 
This act was at that time thought replete with 
consequences injurious to society; and experi- 
ence has confirmed the truth of many of those 


objections. Infamous men have made a practice 


of seducing young women, ignorant of the law, 
by pretending a marriage which they knew to be 
illegal, and consequently no longer binding. 
The poor, by being prevented from making al- 
liances which the rich, have left wealth to flow 


in its ancient channels, and thus to accumulate, 
contrary to the interests of the state. It has been 


found to impede marriage, by clogging it with 


unnecessary ceremonies. Some have affirmed 


that lewdness and debauchery have become more 
frequent since the enacting this law, and it is be- 
lie ved that the numbers of the people are upon 
the decline. SE 

This session was also distinguished by another 


act, equally unpopular, and perhaps equally inju- 


rious to that religion which was still left among 
the populace. This was a law for naturalising 
the Jews. The ministry boldly affirmed that 
duch a law would greatly contribute to the benefit 
of the nation; that it would increase the wealth, 
the credit, and the commerce of the kingdom, 
and set a laudable example of political tolera- 
tion. Others, however, were of different senti- 
ments; they saw greater favour was shown to the 
Jews by this bill than to some other sects pro- 
tessing Christianity; that an introduction of this 
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people into the kingdom would disgrace the 
character of the nation, and cool the zeal of the 
natives for religion which was already roo much 
neglected. The bill was passed into a law; but 
the people without doors remonstrated so loud- 
ly against it, that the ministry were obliged to 
get it repealed the ensuing session. 

An act equally unpopular with the two for- 
mer was now also passed, which contained regu- 
lations for the better preserving the game. By 
this, none but men already possessed of a stated 
fortune were allowed a privilege of carrying a 
gun, or destroying game, though even upon the 
grounds which he himself rented- and paid for. 
This law was but of very little service to the 


community; it totally damped all that martial 


ardour among the lower orders of mankind, by 
preventing their handling those arms which 


might one day be necessary to defend their coun- 


A.D. 1749. 


try. It also defeated its own end of preserving 
the game; for the farmers, abridged of the power 
of seizing game, never permitted it to come to 
maturity. = . 

A scheme which the nation was taught to be- 


lieve would be extremely advantageous had 


been entered upon some time before. This was 
the encouraging those who had been discharged 
the army or navy to become settlers in a new co- 


| lony in North America, in the province of Nova 


Scotia, To this retreat it was thought the waste 
of an exuberant nation might well be drained 
off; and those bold spirits kept in employment 
at a distance, who might be dangerous, if suffer- 
ed to continue in idleness at home. Nova Scotia 
was a place were men might be imprisoned, 
but not maintained; it was cold, barren, and 
In- 
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incapable of successful cultivation. The new co- 
lony, therefore, was maintained there with some 
expense to the government in the beginning; 
and such as were permitted soon went southward 


to the milder climates, where they were invited 


by an untenanted and fertile soil. Thus did the 
nation ungratefully send off her hardy veterans 


to perich on inhospitable shores, and this they 
were taught to believe would extend their do- 


minion. e 

However, it was for this barren spot that the 
English and French revived the war, which soon 
after spread with such terrible devastation over 
every part of the globe. The native Indians bor- 


dering upon the deserts of Nova Scotia, a fierce 
and savage people, looked from the first with 
jealousy upon these new settlers; and they con- 


side red the vicinity of the English as an encroach- 


ment upon their native possessions. The French, 
who were neighbours in like manner, and who 


* . — * * y - 
were still impressed with national animosity, fo- 


mented thess suspicions in the natives, represent- 
ing the English, and with regard to this colony 
the representation might be true, as enterprising 


and severe. Commissaries were therefore ap- 


pointed to meet at Paris, to compromise these 
disputes; but these conferences were rendered 
abortive by the disputes of men who could not 
be supposed to understand the subject in dehate. 
As this seemed to be the first place where the 


dissensions took their rise for a new war, it may 


be necessary to be a little more minute. The 
French had been the first cultivators of Nova 
Scotia, and, by great industry and long perseve- 


rance, had rendered the soil, naturally barren, 


 Pinewhat more fertile, and capable of sustain- 
Ing 
vo 
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ing nature with some assistance from Europe. 


| This country, however, had frequently changed 


masters, until at tength the English were settled 
in the possession, and acknowledged as the right- 
ful owners, by the treaty of Utrecht. The pos- 
session of this country was reckoned necessary to 
defend the English colonies to the north, and 
to preserve their superiority in the fisheries in 
that part of the world. The French, however, 
who had been long settled in the back parts of 
the country, resolved to use every method to dis- 
possess the new comers, and spirited up the In- 
dians to more open hostilities, which were re-. 


presented to the English ministry for some time 


without Tedress. 

Soon after this, another source of dupute bes 
gan to be seen in the same part of the world, 
anct promised as much uneasiness as the former. 
The French pretending first to have discovered 
the mouth of the river Missisippi, claimed the 
whole adjacent country towards New Mexico on 
the East, and quite to the Apalachian mountains 
on the West. In order to assert their claims, as 
they found several English, who had settled be- 
yond these mountains, from motives of com- 
merce, and also invited by the natural beauties 
of the country, they dispossessed them of their 
new settlements, and built such forts as would 
command the whole country round about. It 
was now seen that their intention was to sur— 
round the English colonies, which lay along the 
shore, by taking possession of the internal parts 


of the country that lay on the back of our settle. 
ments; and thus, being in possession already of 


the northern and southern parts of that great con- 
tinent, to hem the English in on every side, and 
secure 
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\ 


secure to themselves all theFrade with the natives 


of the internal part of the country. The English, 
therefore, justly apprehended, that if the French 
united their northern colonies, which were trad- 
ed into by the river St. Lawrence, to their south- 
ern, which were accessible by the river Missi- 
sippi, that then they must in a short time become 
masters of the whole country; and by having a 
wide- extended territory to range in, they would 
soon multiply, and become every day more pow- 
erful. | | 
Negotiations had long been carried on to de- 
termine these differences ; but what could reason 
_ avail in determining disputes where there were 
no certain principles to be guided by? The 
limits of those countries had never been settled; 
for they were before this time too remote, or too 
insignificant, to employ much atttention. It was 
not probable that powers, who had no right to 
the countries in dispute but that of invasion, 
would have equity enough to agree among 
themselves in sharing the spoil. | 
But not in America alone, but also in Asia 
the seeds of a new war were preparing to be ex- 
panded. On the coasts of Malabar, the English 
and French had, in fact, never ceased from hos- 
tilities. 5 
This immense tract of country, which now 
saw the armies of Europe contending for its do- 
minion, comprehends the whole peninsula of In- 
dia Proper. On the coasts of this country, the 
English, the French, and several other powers of 
Europe, had built forts, with the original con- 
Sent of the Mogul, who was then emperor of the 
whole tract. The war between the English and 
French there first began by either power siding 
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with two contending princes of the country, 
and from being secondanes in the quarrel, at 
length becoming principals. Thus the war was 
kindled up in every part of the world. Most other 
national contests have arisen from some principal 


cause: but this war seemed to have been pro- 
duced by the concurrence of several, or it may 


be more properly considered as the continuance 
of the late war, which was never effectually ex- 
tinguished by the wretched and defective treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

The government of. England had long com- 
plained of these infractions, and these produced 
only recrimination z the two powers were nego- 
tiating, accusing, and destroying each other at 
the same ce, At length, the ministry were re- 
solved to cut the knot Which they could not un- 
loose, and to act at once in open defiance of the 
enemy. Orders were accordingly dispatched to 
all the governors of the American provinces to 

unite into a confederacy for their mutual securi- 
ty; and, if possible, to bring the Indians over to 
espouse their quarrel. But "this was a measure 
which, by long neglect, was now become im- 
practicable. It had long been the method of the 
English to cultivate the friendship of this fierce 
and. hardy race in times of danger, but to slight 
it in circumstances of safety, This served to alie- 
nate the affections of the Indians from the Eng- 
lish government; but the avarice of our mer- 
chants, particularly of that called the Ohio Com- 
pany, who. sold them bad commodities, and 


treated them with perfidy and insolence, served 


to confirm their aversion. Beside, there was some 
thing in the disposition of the French adventurers 
in thee regions more similar to theirs; they were 


hardy, 
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hardy, enterprising, a and poor. The Indians, 
therefore, naturally joined those allies, from the 
conquest of whom, in case of enmity, they could 
expect no plunder; and they declared war against 
the English settlers, who were rich, frugal, and 
laborious, No: whose spoils were worth wishing 
for. 

In this manner the English had not only the 
French, but also the whole body of the Indian 
nations to contend with; but what was still 
worse, their own contentions among each other 
rendered their situation yet more deplorable. 
Some of the English provinces who, from their 
Situation, had little to fear from the enemy, or 
few advantages to expect from success, declined 
turnishing their share of the supplies. At the 
same time the governors of some other colonies, 
who had been men of broken fortunes, and had 
left England in hopes of retrieving their lost cir- 
cumstances by rapacity abroad, became so odious, 
that the colonies refused to lend any assistance, 
when such men were to have the management. 

The successes, therefore, of the French in the 
beginning were flattering and uninterrupted. 
There had been for some time frequent skir— 
mishes between the troops, and those of the go- 
verament of England. They had fought with 


general Lawrence to the North, and colonel 


Washington to the South, and came off most 
commonly victorious. It is unnecessary to trans- 
mit these trifling details to posterity, or to load 
the page with barbarous names and unimportant 
marches. It may be sufficient to say, that the two 


nations seemed to have imbibed a part of the sa- 


vage fury of those with whom they fought, and 
exercised 
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exercised various cruelties, either from a spirit of 


avarice or revenge. 


The ministry, however, in England began now 
a very vigorous exertion in defence of those colo- 
nies who refused to defend themselves. Four 
operations were undertaken in America at the 
same time. Of these, one was commanded by co- 
lonel Monckton, who had orders to drive the 
French from the encroachments upon the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia. The second, more to the 
South, was directed against Crown- Point, under 
the command of general Johnson. The third, un- 
der the conduct of general Shirley, was destined 
to Niagara, to secure the forts on the river; and 
the fourth was farther southward still, against 
Fort Du Quesne, under general Braddock. 

In these expeditions Monckton was successful; 
Johnson also was victoridus, though he failed in 
taking the fort against which he was sent: Shir- 
ley was thought to have lost the season for ope- 
ration by delay; Braddock was vigorous and ac- 
tive, but suffered a defeat. This bold comman- 
der, who had been recommended to this service by 


the duke of Cumberland, set forward upon his 


expedition in June, and left the cultivated parts 
of the country on the tenth, at the head of two 


thousand two hundred men, directing his march 


to that part of the country where Washington 


had been defeated. the year before. Upon his 


arrival he was there informed that the French 
at Fort Du Quesne, against which he was desti- 
ned, expected a reinforcement of five hundred 
men, and would then become his equals in the 
field; he therefore resolved with all haste to ad- 
vance and attack them, before they became too 


powerful by this conjunction, In consequence of 
this 


CL 
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this resolution, leaving colonel Dunbar with eight 
hundred men to bring up the provisions, stores, 
and heavy baggage, as quick as the nature of the 
service would admit, he marched forward with the 
rest of his army, through a country that still 
remained in primeval wildness, sohtary and hi- 
deous, inhabited only by beasts, and hunters still 
more formidable. However, he went forward 
with intrepidity, and soon found himself advanc- 
ed into the deserts of Oswego, where no Euro- 
pean had ever been. But his courage was greater 
than his caution; regardless of the designs of 
the enemy, he took no care previously to explore 
the woods or the thickets, as if the nearer he ap- 
proached the enemy, the more unmindful he be- 
came of danger. Being at length within ten miles 
of the fortress he was appointed to besiege, and 
marching forward through the forests with full 
confidence of success, on a sudden his whole army 
was astonished by a general discharge of arms, both 
in front and flank, from an enemy that still re- 
mained unseen. It was now too late to think of 
retrrating; the troops had passed into the defile, 
which the enemy had artfully permitted them to 
do before they offered to fire. The vanguard of 
the English now fell back in consternation upon 
the main body, and the panic soon became gene- 
ral. The officers alone disdained to fly, while 
Braddock himself still continued to command his 
brave associates, discovering at once the greatest 
intrepidity and the greatest imprudence. An en- 
thusiast to the discipline of war, he disdained to 
fly from the field, or to permit his men to quit 
their ranks, when their only method of treating 


the Indian army was by a precipitate attack, 


or an immediate desertion of the field of battle. 
| | At 
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At ledgth Braddock having received a musquet= 
shot through the lungs, dropped, and a tutal con- 
fusion ensued. All the artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage of the army, were left to the enemy; 
and the loss sustained by the English army might 
amount to seven hundred men. The shattered 
remains of the army, soon after joining colonel 
Dunbar, returned by their former route, and ar- 
rived to spread the general consternation among 
the provincials of Philadelphia. 8 
Ihe general indignation that was raised by 
these defeats drove the English into a spirit of 
retaliation by sea, where they were sure of suc- 
cess. Orders were therefore given to make prize 
of the French shipping wherever found, though 
they had yet published no formal declaration of 
war. With this order the naval commanders 
very readily and willingly complied; the French 
merchants” ships were taken in several places, and 
soon the English ports were filled with vessels 
taken from the enemy, and kept as an indemni- 
fication for those forts of which the enemy had 
unjustly possessed themselves in America. The 
benefit of this measure was much more obvious 
than its justice; it struck such a blow, that the 
French navy was unable to recover itself during 
the continuance of the war, which was formally 
declared on both sides shortly after. 
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"THE war between the two nations being thus 
begun, and all negotiation at an end, both na- 
tions made vigorous preparations, both to annoy 
and to intimidate each other. In this the French 
were most successful; and for a long time had 
the satisfaction to see not only success attend 
their arms, but discontent and faction dividing 
the councils of their opponents. Their first at- 
tempt was by intimidating England with the 
threats of a formidable invasion. Several bodies 
of their troops had for some time been sent down 
to the coasts that lay opposite the British shores; _ 
these were instructed in the discipline of embark= _ 
ing and re-landing from flat-bottomed boats, 
which were made in great numbers for that ex- 
pedition. The number of men destined for this 
enterprise amounted to fifty thousand : but they 
discovered the utmost reluctance to the under- 
taking; and it was by degrees that the French 
ministry hoped to prevail upon them to proceed. 
Every day they were exercised with embarking 
and disembarking, while numbers of new flat- 
bottomed boats were continually added. 
Whether these preparations were intended for 
actual descent, or made only to terrify the Eng- 
liſh, is yet uncertain ; but it is manifest that they 
answered the latter intent entirely. The peo- 
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ple of England saw themselves exposed, without 
arms, leaders, or discipline, to the designs of 
their enemies, governed by a ministry, that was 
timid, unpopular, and divided among them- 


selves. It was in this cxigence that they applied 


to the Dutch for six thousand men, which they 
were obliged to furnish by treaty in caſe of in- 
vasion. However the Dutch refused the supply, 
alleging that their treaty was to supply troops 
in case of an actual and not a threatened inva- 
sion. The king, therefore, finding that he could 
not have the Dutch forces until their assistance 
would be too late, desisted entirely from his de- 
mand; and the Dutch, with great amity, returned 
him thanks for withdrawing his request. 

The ministry, disappointed of this assistance, 


| looked round the continent, to find where they 


might at any rate make a demand. The aid of 
a body of Hessians and Hanoverians, amounting 
to about ten thousand men, was to be purchased; 
and these the ministry brought over into England, 
to protect about as many millions of English- 
men, who were supposed incapable of defending 
themselves. But here the remedy appeared to 
the people worse than the disease. The ministry 
was reviled for having reduced the nation to such 
a disgraceful condescension. The people consi- 
dered themselves as no way brought under the 
necessity of borrowing such feeble aid. They only 
demanded a vigorous exertion of their own inter- 
nal strength, and feared no force that could be 
led to invade them. 

These murmurs, fears, and dissensions among 


the Englisb, gave the French an opportunity of 


carrying on their designs in another quarter; and, 
while the ministry were employed in guarding 
against 
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against the neighbouring terrors, they were at- 
tacked in the Mediterranean, where they expect- 
ed no danger. [The island of Minorca, which we 


bad taken from the Spaniards in the reign of 


queen Anne, was secured to England by repeated 
treaties. But the ministry had neglected to take 
sufficient precautions for its defence; so that the 
garrison was weak, and no way fitted to stand a 
vigorous siege. The French, therefore, landed 
near the fortification of St. Philip, which was 
reokoned one of the strongest in Europe, and 
commanded by general Blakeney, who was brave 


indeed, but rather superannuated. The siege 


was carried on with great vigour, and for some 
time as obstinately defended on the side of the 
English. | | | | 

The ministry, being apprised of this unexpect- 
ed attack, resolved to raise the siege, if possible, 
and sent out admiral Byng with ten ships of war, 


to reheve Minorca at any rate. Byng accord- 


ingly sailed from Gibraltar, where he was refus- 
ed any assistance of men from the governor of 
that garrison, under a pretence that his own for- 
tification was in danger. Upon his approaching 
the island, he soon saw the French banners dis- 
played upon the shore, and the English colours 
still flying on the castle of St. Philip. He had 
been ordered to throw a body of troops into the 
garrison ; but this he thought too hazardous an 
undertaking ; nor did he even make an attempt. 
While he was thus deliberating between his 
fears and his duty, his attention was quickly call- 
' ed off by the appearance of a French fleet, that 
seemed of nearly equal force to his own. Con- 
founded by a variety of measures, he seemed re- 
solved to pursue none; and therefore gave or- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
ders to form the line of battle, and act upon the 
defenſive. Byng had been long praised for his 


skill in naval tactics; and perhaps, valuing moſt 


those talents for which he was most praised, he 


sacrificed all claims to courage to the applause 


for naval discipline. The French fleet advanced; 


a part of the English fleet engaged; the admiral 


still kept aloof, and gave very plausible reasons 
for not coming into action. The French fleet, 
therefore, slowly sailed away; and no other op- 


portunity ever offered of coming to a closer, en- 
gagement. 


This caution was carried rather beyond the 


proper bounds; but a council of war, which was 


sdon after called on board the admiral's own ship, 
deprived the English garrison of all hopes of 
succeur. It was there determined to sail away 


to, Gibraltar, to refit the fleet, and it was agreed 
that the relief of Minorca was become impracti- 
cable. | 5 5 


Nothing could exceed the resentment of the 


nation, upon being informed of Byng's conduct. 


The ministry were not averse to throwing from 


themselves the blame of those measures which 


were attended with such indifferent success; and 
they secretly fanned the flame. The news, which 
soon after arrived, of the surrender of the gar- 
rison to the French, drove the general ferment 
almost to phrensy. In the mean time, Byng conti- 
nued at Gibraltar, quite satisfied with his own 
conduct, and little expected the dreadful storm 
that was gathering against him at home. Orders, 


however, were soon sent out for putting him un- 


der an arrest, and for carrying him to England. 
Upon his arrival, he was committed to close cus- 
tody in Greenwich hospital, and some arts used 

| to 
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to inflame the populace against him, who want 
no incentives to injure and condemn their supe- 
riors. Several addresses were sent up from dif- 
ferent counties, demanding justice on the delin- 
quent, which the ministry were willing to second. 
He was soon after tried by a court-martial in 
the harbour of Portsmouth, where, after a trial 
which continued several days, his judges at laſt 
agreed that he had not done his utmost, during 
the engagement, to destroy the enemy; and 
therefore they adjudged him to suffer death, by 
the twelfth article ok war. At the same time 
they recommended him as an object of mercy, as 
they considered his conduct rather as the effects 
of error than of cowardice. By this sentence, they 
expected to satisfy at once the resentment of the 
nation, and yet screen themselves from conscious 
severity. The government was resolved upon 
Showing him no mercy ; the parliament was ap- 
plied to in his favour ; but they found no cir- 
cumstances in his conduct that could invalidate 
the former sentence. Being thus abandoned to 
his fate, he maintained to the laſt a degree of 
fortitude and serenity, that no way betrayed any 
timidity or cowardice. On the day fixed for his 
execution, which was on board a man of war in 
the harbour of Portsmouth, he advanced from 
the cabin, where he had been imprisoned, upon 
deck, the place appointed for him to suffer. Aft- 
er delivering a paper, containing the strongest 
assertions of his mnocence, he came forward to 
the place where he was to kneel down, and for 
some time persisted in not covering his face; 
but his friends representing that his looks would 
possibly intimidate the soldiers who were to ſhoot 
nim, and prevent their taking proper aim, he 
1 553 „ 
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had his eyes bound with a handkerchief ; and 
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then giving the soldiers the signal-to fire, he 


was killed instantaneously. There appears some 


Severity in Byng's punishment ; but it certainly 
produced soon after very beneficial effects, to the 
nation. OL | = 

In the mean time the French, who were now 
masters of Minorca, were willing to second their 
blow by an attack upon a country which they 
were sensible the king of England valued still 
more. Being convinced that they could not hold 
their acquisitions against such a superiority as the 
English were possessed of at sea, and the number- 


less resources they had of assisting their colonies 


with all the necessaries of war, they made no 
scruple of declaring that they would revenge all 


injuries which they should sustain in their colo- 


nies upon the king of England's territories in 
Germany; a threat which they secretly believed 
would soon compel the English. ministry to ac- 
cept of such terms as they should be pleased to 
offer: —or, in case of perseverance, they knew 

that it would divide the English forces, and lead 
them to a country where they must be manifest. 
ly inferior. In these hopes, they were not much 
disappointed. The court of London, dreading 


the consequences of their indignation, and eager 


to procure the security of Hanover, entered into 
a very expensive treaty with the court of Russia, 
by which it was stipulated that a body of fifty 
thousand Russians should be ready to act in the 
English service, in case Hanover should be in- 
vaded; and for this the czarina was to receive 
a hundred thousand pounds annually, to be paid 


in advance. 


This treaty with the Russians, which was con- 
> sidered 
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sidered as a master-stroke of politics by the mi- 
nistry in England, soon appeared to be as nuga- 
tory as it was expensive. The king of Prussia had 
long considered himself as guardian of the inter- 
ests of Germany, and was startled at a treaty 
which threatened to deluge the empire with an 
army of barbarians. This monarch, whose talents 
were well known even at that time, but who has 
since become se famous, had learned by his sa- 
gacity to prevent the designs of bis enemies 
while yet beginning, and to repress them by his 
courage when they were begun. He, therefore, 
took the first opportunity to declare that he 
would not suffer any foreign forces to enter the 
empire, either as auxiliaries or as principals. This 
consummate politician had, it seems, been already 
apprised of a secret negotiation between the 
Russians and the Austrians, by which the latter 
were to enter the empire, and strip him of his 
late conquests of Silesia. Thus England was 
but the dupe of Russian politics; she paid them 
a large subsidy for entering the empire, which 
they had already determined to perform without 
her commands. 

The king of England, whose fears for Hanover 
guided all his counsels, now saw himself in the 
situation he most dreaded. His native dominions 
were now exposed to the resentment not only of 
France, but of Prussia; and either of these was 
sufficient at once to over- run and ravage his elec- 
torate, while the Russian subsidiaries were at 
too great a distance to lend him the smallest re- 
lief. Treaties were once more set on foot to 
lend a precarious security; and the king of 
Prussia was applied to, in hopes of turning his 
resentment another way. All that the king of 
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England wished for was to keep a foreign enemy 
from invading Germany; and this the king of 


Prussia professed to desire with equal ardour. 


From this similitude of intention, these two mon- 
archs were induced to unite their interests; and 
as they were both inspired by the same wish, 


they soon came to an agreement, by which they 


Promised to assist each other, and to prevent all 
foreign armies from entering the empire. | 
From this new alliance both powers hoped 


great advantages. Besides preventing the inde- 


pendence of the German states, which was the 
ostensible object, each had their peculiar benefits 


in view. The king of Prussia knew that the Au- 


strians were his secret enemies, and that the Rus- 
sians were in league with them against him. An 
alliance, therefore, with the court of London 
kept back the Russians, whom he dreaded, and 
gave him hopes of punishing Austria, whom he 
long suspected. As for France, he counted upon 


that as a natural ally, which, from its long and 


hereditary-enmity with the Austrians, would ever 
continue stedfast in his interests. On the other 
side, the elector of Hanover had still stronger 


expectations from the benefits that would result 


from this alliance. By this he procured a near 
and powerful ally, whom he supposed the French 


would not venture to disoblige. He counted 


upon the Austrians as naturally attached to his 


oven interest by gratitude, and friendship, and 
be supposed that the Russians would at least 


continue neuter from their former stipulations 


and subsidy. The two contracting powers soon 


found themselves deceived in every one of these 
| 4 


expectations. | | | | 
This alliance soon after gave birth to one of 
; | an 
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an opposite nature, that astonished all Europe. 
The queen of Hungary had long meditated de- 
signs for recovering Silesia, which the king of 
Prussia had invaded when she was unable to de- 
fend her native dominions, and kept possession of 
by a reluctant concession. Her chief hopes of as- 
sistance were from Russia; and she expected the 
rest of the powers in question would continue 
neuter. However, she now found by the late trea- 
ty that all her hopes of Russian assistance were 
frustrated, as England was joined with Prussia to 
counteract her intentions. Thus deprived of one 
ally she sought about in order to substitute another. 
She applied to France for that purpose; and, to 
procure the friendship of that court, gave up her 
barrier in the Netherlands, which England had 
been for ages securing against that power with 
its blood and its treasures. By this extraordinary 
revolution, the whole political system of Europe 
acquired a new aspect, and the treaties of a cen- 
tury were at one blow rendered ineffectual. 

This treaty between France and Austria was 
no sooner ratified, than the czarina was invited 
to accede; and she, unmindful of her subsidies 
from England, ardently embraced the proposal. 
A settlement in the western parts of Europe was 
'what that state had long desired to obtain, as, 
being possessed of it, this fierce northern empire 
could then pour down fresh forces at any time 
upon the southern powers, exhausted by luxury 
and mutual contention. But not Russia alone, 
but Sweden also was brought to accede by the 
intrigues of France; and a war between that na- 
tion and Prussia was entered upon, though con- 
trary to the inclinations of the respective kings 
of either state. 741 
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Thus the forces of the contending powers 
were now drawn out in the following manner. 
England opposed France in America, Asia, and 
on the ocean. France attacked Hanover on the 
continent of Europe. This country the king of 
Prussia undertook to protect, while England pro- 
mised him troops and money to assist his operas 
tions. Then again Austria had her aims on the 


dominions of Prussia, and drew the ele&or of 


Saxony into the same designs. In these views she 
was seconded by France and Sweden, and by 
Russia, who had hopes of acquiring a settlement 
in the west of Europe. Such were the different 
combinations which were formed to begin the 
general war, while the rest of the powers conti- 
nued anxious spectators of the contention. 

The preparations for war were first begun on 
the side of Austria, who had engaged the elector 
of Saxony in the general dispute. Great arma- 
ments were therefore put on foot in Moravia 
and Bohemia, while the elector of Saxony, under 
a pretence of military parade, drew together 
about sixteen thousand men, which were posted 
in a strong situation at Pirna. But the intent of 
these preparations was soon perceived by the vi- 
gilant king of Prussia; and he ordered his mini- 
ster at the court of Vienna to demand a clear ex- 
planation, and to extort proper assurances of the 
amicable intentions of that court. To this demand 
he at first received an evasive answer; but hav- 
ing ordered his minister to insist upon an open re- 


ply, whether the empress-queen was for peace 


or war, and whether she had any intentions to at- 


tack him that or the next year, an ambiguous 


answer was still returned. He now, therefore, 
thought proper to suspend all negotiations, and 
, 1 
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to carry the war into the enemy's country rather 


than to wait for it in his own. 


He accordingly entered Saxony with a large 
army, and, in the usual strain of civility, demand- 
ed from the elector a passage through his domi- 


nions, which he well knew the possessor was not 
able to refuse. In the mean time, he disguised 
his suspicions of the elector's having entered into 
a secret treaty with his enemies, and. professed 
himself extremely pleased with that potentate's 
promises of observing a strict neutrality. But to 


carry on the deceit still farther, he entreated, that 


as the elector's troops were totally unnecessary 
in consequence of his pacific disposition, that he 


would disband them for the present, as he could 
not possibly have any occasion for their services. 


This was a proposal the elector neither ex- 
pected, nor was willing to comply with. He re- 
jected the request with disdain; and the king, 
who probably caused it to be refused, resolved to 
turn the occurrence to his own advantage. Such 


was the situation of the Saxon camp, that, though 


a small army could defend it against the most 
numerous forces, yet the same difficulty attended 
the quitting it that impeded the enemy from 
storming it. Of this his Prussian majesty took 
the advantage; and by blocking up every ave- 


nue of egress, he cut off the provisions of the 


Saxon army; and the whole body was soon re- 
duced to capitulate. He took care to incorpo- 
rate the common soldiers into his own army; and 
the officers who refused to serve under him he 
made prisoners. 

The king of Prussia, thus launched into a tu- 
mult of war, with all the most potent states of 
Europe against him, and England only in alli- 
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ance; went Ervin with a vigour that Freed 8 
what history can show, and that may be incredi- 
ble to posterity. King only of a very small terri- 
tory, and assisted by an ally whose situation was 
too remote to give him any considerable succours, 
attacked and surrounded by his enemies, he still 
opposed them on every side, invades Bohemia, 
defeats the Austrian general at Lowoscutch, re- 
treats, begins his second campaign with another 
victory near Prague,, is upon the point of taking 
that city, but, by a temerity inspired by success, 


sSuffers a defeat at Kolin. Still, however, uncon- 


quered, * Fortune,” said he, „ has turned her 
back upon me this day. I ought to have ex- 
« pected it. She is a temale, and I am no gal- 
85 jant. Success often occasions a destructive 
* confidence. Another time we will do better.” 
We have instances of thousands who gain battles; 
but no general ever before him acknowledged 
his errors, except Cæsar. 
What the king said of the- tact tity of for- 
tune shortly began to appear, and she seemed 
totally to have turned her back upon him. One 
chisaster followed upon the back of another. The 
Hanoverians, who were joined with him by his 
treaty with England, had armed in his' favour, 
and commanded by the duke of Cumberland, 
who appeared, from the beginning, sensibfe of 
the insufficiency of his troops to face the enemy, 
by whom he was greatly out- numbered. He was 
driven beyond the Weser, the passage of which 
might have been disputed with some success; yet 
the French were permitted to pass unmolested. 
Fhe Hanoverian army was now driven from ane 
part of the country to another, till at length it 
made a stand near a village called Hastenback, 


where 
EY 
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where it was hoped the numbers of the enemy 
would have the least opportunity of coming to a 
general action. But the weaker army was still 
obliged to retire, and, after a feeble effort, left 
the field of battle to the French, who were not 
remiss in urging the pursuit. The Hanoverian 
forces retired towards Stade; by which means 
they marched into a. country from whence they 
could neither procure provisions, nor yet attack 
the enemy with hopes of success. Unable, there- 
fore, by their situation, to escape, or by their 
Strength to advance, they were compelled to sign 
a capitulation, by which the whole body laid 
down their arms, and were dispersed into diffe- 
rent quarters of cantonment. By this remarkable 
capitulation, which was called the treaty of Clos- 
ter-Seven, Hanover was obliged to submit peace- 
ably to the French, who now were determined to 
turn upon the king of Prussia with undiminished 

forces. 5 
The situation of this monarch was become 
desperate; nor could human foresight discover 
how he could extricate himself from his difficul- 
ties. The French forces, now united, invaded his 
dominions on one side, commanded by marshal 
Broglio. The Russians, who for some time had 
hovered over his empire, under the conduct of 
general Apraxin, all at once hastened onward: to 
oyerwhelm him, marking their way with slaugh- 
ter and cruelty. A large body of Austrians en- 
tered Silesia; and penetrating as far as Breslau, 
turned to the strong fortress of Schweidnitz, 
which, after an obstinate defence, they obliged 
to surrender. Another army of the same power 
entered Lusatia, made themselves masters of Zit- 
| | | tau, 
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tau, and, still pressing forward, laid Berlin under 
contribution. On another quarter, a. body of 
twenty-two thousand Swedes pierced into Prus- 
sian Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam and 
Demmein, and exacted tribute from the whole 


country. In this multitude of invaders, it was in 


vain that the king of Prussia faced about to every 
incursion, though his enemies fled before him: 

while he pursued one body, another pene- 
' trated from behind; and even while-he was vie- 


torious, his territories were every day diminishing. 
The greatest part of his dominions was laid under 
contribution; most of his strong cities were taken; 
and he had no resources but in the generosity of 
a Britiſh parliament, and his own extensive abi- 
lities. | Z 
The succours of the Engliſh could be of very 
very little advantage to him, particularly as the 


 Hanoverians were restrained by treaty from acting 
in his favour. The ministry, however, conscious 


that something ſhould be done, planned arr en- 
terprise against the coasts of France, which, by 
causing a diversion in that part of the kingdom, 
would draw off the attention of the enemy from 
Prussia, and give that monarch time to respire. 
Beside this intention, England also hoped to give 
a blow to their marine, by destroying such ships 
as were building or were laid up in the harbour of 


Rochefort, against which city their operations were 
principally intended. The English ministry kept 
the object of the enterprise a profound secret; 
and France was for some time filled with appre- 
hensions, till at length the fleet appeared before 
Rochefort, where the commanders spent some 
time in deliberating how to proceed. After 

= con- 
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consultation, it was determined to secure the lit- 
tle island of Aix, an easy conquest, and of no 
benefit to the invaders. In the mean time, the 
militia of the country, recovering from their con- 
sternation, had leisure to assemble, and there was 
the appearance of two camps on shore. The com- 
manders, who, from the badness of the weather, 
were prevented from landing, now began to fear 
greater dangers from the enemy on land. They 
took into consideration the badness of the coast, 
the danger of landing, the time the city had been 
preparing for a vigorous defence, and their own 
unfitness to reduce it by any other means but a 
sudden attack. This induced them to desist from 
farther operations; and they unanimously re- 
solved to return home, without making any ef- 
fort. | 
From this expedition, therefore, the king of 
Prussia reaped but very little advantage; and the- 
despondence among the Engliſh was so great, 
that the ministry had thoughts of giving up his 
cause entirely. It was supposed that no military 
efforts could save him; and that the only hope 
remaining was to make the best terms possible 
for him with his victorious enemies. The king 
of England was actually meditating a negotiation 
of this nature, when his distressed ally expostu- 
lated with him to the following purpose. “Is 
te it possible that your majesty can have so little 
ö fortitude and constancy, as to be dispirited by 
* asmall reverse of fortune? Are our affairs so 
* ruinous that they cannot be repaired? Consi- 
* der the step you have made me undertake ; and 
* remember you are the cause of all my misfor- 
ce tunes. I ſhould never have abandoned my for- 
* mer alliances but for your flattering asgnrances. 
| : 60 1 do 
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ce I do not now repent of the treaty concluded 


between us; but I entreat that you will not 


* ingloriously leave me at the mercy of my ene- 


* mies, after having brought upon me all the 


% powers of Europe.” In this terrible situation, 
England resolved, more from motives of gene- 
rosity than of interest, to support his declining 


cause; and success, that for a long time fled her 


arms, once more began to return with double 
Splendor. The efforts of the parliament only 
rose by defeat; and every resource seemed to 
augment with multiplied disappointment. 


— 
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Tk East was the quarter on which success 
first began to dawn upon the British arms. The 
war in our Asiatic territories had” never been 
* wholly suspended. It was carried on at first by 
both nations under the colour of lending assis- 
tance to the contending chiefs of the country; but 
the allies soon became the principals in the con- 
tention. This war at first, and for a long time 
after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; was carried 
on with doubtful success; but at length the af- _ 
fairs of the English seemed to gain the ascen- 
dency, by the conduct of Mr. Clive. This gentle- 
man had at first entered the company's. service 
in a civil capacity; but finding his talents more 
adapted to war, he gave- up his clerkship, and 
joined among the troops as a volunteer. His 
courage, which is all that subordinate officers 
can at first show, soon became remarkable; but 
his conduct, expedition, and military skill, soon 
after became so conspicuous as to raise him to 
the first rank in the army. = OX 

The first advantage that was obtained from 
his activity and courage was the clearing the pro- 
vince of Arcot. Soon after the French general 
was taken prisoner, and the nabob, whom the 
English supported, was reinstated in the govern- 
ment, of which he had formerly been deprived. 
voL. III. - ec” “ 
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The French, discouraged by these misfortunes, 
and sensible of their own inferiority in this part 
of the globe, sent over a commissary to Europe 
to restore peace. A convention between the two 
companies was accordingly concluded, import- 
ing that the territories taken on either side since 
the conclusion of the last peace should be mutu- 

ally restored ; that the nabebs advanced by the 
influence of either party should be acknowledged 
by both; and that for the future neither should 
interfere in the differences that should arise be- 
tween the princes of the country. 1 
This cessation, which promised such lasting 
tranquillity, was, nevertheless, but of short dura- 
tion. Compacts made between trading companies 
can never be of long continuance, when advan- 
tage is opposed to good faith. In a few months, 
both sides renewed their operations, no longer 
under the name of auxiliaries, but as rivals in 
arms, in government, and in commerce. What 
the motives to this infraction were are not suffi- 
ciently known; but wherever there is trade there 
is avarice; and that is a passion which overleaps 
the bounds of equity. Certain it is that the prince 
of the greatest power in that country declared 
war against the English from motives of perso- 
nal resentment, and, levying a numerous army, 
laid siege to Calcutta, one of the principal Bri- 
tish forts in that part of the world, but which 
was not in a state of strength to defend itself 
against the attack even of barbarians. The fort 
was taken, having been deserted by the com- 
mander ; and the garrison, to the number of an 
hundred and forty-six persons, were made pri- 
zoners. RE. | | 
They expected the usual treatment of n 


> 


* 
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of war, and were therefore the less vigorous in 
their defence; but they soon found what-mercy 
was to be! expected from a savage conqueror. 
They were all crowded together into a narrow 
prison, called the Black- Hole, of about eighteen 
feet square, and receiving air only by two small 
iron windows to the west, which by no means 
afforded a sufficient circulation. It is terrible to 
reflect on the situation of these unfortunate men, 
shut up in this narrow place, in the burning cli- 
mate of the East, and suffocating each other. Their 
first efforts, upon perceiving the effects of their 
horrid confinement, were to break open the door 
of the prison; but as it opened inward they soon 
found that impossible. They next. endeavoured 
to excite the compassion or the avidity of the 
guard; by offering him a large sum of money 
for his assistance in removing them to separate 
prisons; but with this he was not able to comply, 
as the viceroy was asleep, and no person dared 
to disturb him. They were now left to die with- 
out hopes of relief; and the whole prison was 
filled with groans, shrieks, contest, and despair. 
This turbulence, however, soon after sunk into a 
calm still more hideous; their efforts of strength 
and courage were over, and an expiring languor 
Succeeded. In the morning, when the keepers 
came to visit the prison, all was horror, silence, 
and desolation. Of a hundred and forty-six who 
had entered alive, twenty-three only survived, and 
of these the greatest part died of putrid fevers 
upon being set free. 

The destruction of this important fortress serv- 
ed to interrupt the prosperous successes of the 
English company. But the fortune of Mr. Clive, 
backed by the activity of an English fleet under 
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admiral Watson, still turned the scale in their fa-. 


vour. Among the number of those who felt the 
power of the English in this part of the world, 


was the famous Tullagee Angria, a piratical 
prince, who had long infested the Indian Ocean, 
and made the princes on the eoast his tributaries, 
He maintained a large number of galleys, and 
with these he attacked the largest ships, and al- 
most ever with success. As the company had been 
greatly harassed by his depredations, they resolv- 
ed to subdue such a dangerous enemy, and attack 


him in his own fortress. In pursuance of this re- 


solution, admiral Watson and colonel Clive sailed 
into bis harbour of Geriah; and though they 
sustained a warm fire as they entered, yet they 
soon threw all his fleet into flames, and obliged 
his fort to surrender at discretion. The conque- 
rors found there a large quantity of warlike 
stores, and effects to a considerable value. 
From this conquest colonel Clive proceeded 
to take revenge for the eruelty practised upon 
the English at Calcutta; and about the beginning 
of December arrived at Balasore, in the kingdom 
of Bengal. He met with little opposition either 


to the fleet or the army, till they came before 


Calcutta, which seemed resolved to stand a regu- 
lar Siege. As soon as the admiral, with two ships, 
arrived before the town, he received a furious 


fire from all the batteries, which he soon returned 
with still greater execution, and in less than two 


hours obhged them to abandon their fortifica- 
tions. By these means, the English took posses- 
sion of the two strongest settlements on the banks 
of the Ganges; but that of Geriah they demolished 
to the ground. 33 
Soon after these successes, Hughly, a city of 

| 5 great 
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great trade, was reduced with as little difficulty 


as the former; and all the viceroy of Bengal's 
store-houses and granaries were destroyed. In 
order to repair these losses, this barbarous prince 


assembled an army of ten thousand horse, and fif- 


teen thousand foot, and professed a firm resolution 
of expelling the English from all their settlements 
in that part of the world. Upon the first intelli- 
gence of his}march, colonel Clive, obtaining a re- 
inforcement of men from the admiral's ships,- ad- 
vanced with his little army to fight these nume- 
rous forces. He attacked the enemy in three co- 
lumns; and, though the numbers were so dispro- 
portioned, victory soon declared in favour of the 
English. This, as well as several other victories 
gained by this commander against such a nume- 


rous enemy, teach us no longer to wonder at those 


conquests which were gained formerly by Euro- 
pean troops over this weak and effeminate peo- 
ple. Indeed, what can slavish Asiatic troops do 
against an army, however small, hardened by dis- 
cipline, and animated by honour, All the customs, 
habits, and opinions of the Asiatics, tend to effe- 
minate the body, and dispirit the mind. When 
we conceive a body of men led up to the attack 
dressed in long silken garments, with no other 
courage than what opium can inspire, no other 
fears from a defeat but of changing their tyrant, 
with their chief commander mounted on an ele- 
phant, and consequently a more conspicuous ob- 
ject of aim, their artillery drawn by oxen, impa- 
tient and furious on the slightest wound, every 
soldier among them unacquainted with cool in- 
trepidity, which provides against danger, and 
only fighting by the same fury that raises their 


passions; if we consider all these circumstances, 
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we shall not be surprised at European victories; 
and that two or three thousand men are able to 


defeat the largest armies they can bring into the 
field: All the heroism ef a Cyrus, or an Alexan- 


der, in this view, will sink in our esteem, and no 
longer continue the object of admiration. 
A victory so easily acquired by a small body 


of foreigners soon rendered the viceroy of Bengal 
contemptible to his subjects at home. His co. 


ardice now rendered him despicable, and his 
former cruelty odious. A. conspiracy, therefore, 
was projected against him by Ali Khan, his prime 
minister; and the English having private inti- 


mations of the design, they resolved to second it 


with all their endeavours. Accordingly, colonel 
Clive, knowing that he had a friend in the ene- 
my's camp, marched forward, and soon came up 
with the viceroy, who had by this time recruited 
his army, and fitted it once more for action. Aft- 
er. a short contest, however; Clive was as usual 
victorious; the whole Indian army yas put to 


flight, and routed with terrible slaughter. Ali 


Khan, who first incited his master to this undertak- 
ing, had hitherto concealed his attachments to 
the: English till he saw there was no danger from 
his perfidy. But upon the assurance of the victo- 
ry be openly espoused the side of the conquerors, 


and, in consequence of his private services, was 


solemnly proclaimed, by colonel Clive, viceroy of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, in the room of the 
former nabob, who was solemnly deposed, and 
soon after put to death by his perfidious suc- 
ces e 

The English, hoving placed a viceroy on the 
throne (for the Mogul had long lost all power 
in Ts * took care to exact such stipula- 

tions 
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tions in their own favour as would secure them 
the possession of the country whenever they 
thought proper to resume their authority. They 


were gratified in their avarice to its extremest 


wish; and that wealth which they had plundered 
from slaves in India they were resolved to em- 
ploy in making slaves at homnmumMufm̃m. 

From the conquest of the Indians, colonel 
Clive turned to the humbling of the French, who 
had long disputed empire in that part of the 

world. Chandenagore, a French settlement higher 
up the Ganges than Calcutta, was compelled to 
submit to the English arms. The goods and 


money found in this place were considerable; 
but the chief damage the French sustained was 


from the ruin of this their chief settlement on the 
Ganges, by Which they had long divided the 


commerce of this part of the continent. Thus in 


one campaign, which was carried on by the acti- 
vity of Clive, and seconded by the operations of 
the admirals Watson and Pococke, the English 
became possessed of a territory superior in wealth, 


fertility, extent, and the number of its inhabi- 


tants, to any part of Europe. Above two millions 
sterling were paid to the company and the sur- 
vivors of those who were imprisoned at Calcutta; 


the soldiers and seamen shared six hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and the English power became ir- 


resistible in that part of the world. 

This success was not a little alarming to the 
French ministry; and it is supposed that even 
the Dutch entertained some jealousy of this grow- 


ing greatness. To make some degree of opposi- 


tion, they sent out a considerable reinforcement 


under the command of general Lally, an Irish- 


man, from whose great experience sanguine hopes 
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were conceived. Lally was one of the bravest 
soldiers in the French service, but the most unfit 
man in the world to be connected with a trading 


company, as he was fierce, proud, and precipi- 
tate, not without a mixture of avarice, which 
tempted him to share in their gain. He had been 
fromm his youth bred up to arms, and carried the 


spirit of discipline to a faulty extreme, in a place 


where the nature of the service required its relax - 


C6 : 097 

Under the guidance of this whimsical man, 
the affairs of the French for-some time seemed to 
wear a face of success. He took from the English 
their settlement of Fort St. David, and plundered 
the country of the king of Tanjore, in alliance 


with the enemy. He then entered the province 


of Arcot, and prepared: for laying siege to Ma- 
dras, the chief settlement of the English on the 
coast of Coromandel. In the siege of this import- 
ant place, a greater variety of difficulties presented 
than he had expected or prepared for. The ar- 
tillery of the garrison was well managed, while 
on the other side the French soldiers acted with 
the greatest timidity; nor did even the council 

of Pondicherry second the ardour of the general. 
It was in vain that Lally attempted to lead on 


his men to a breach that had been practicable 
for several days; it continued open for a fort- 


night, and not one dared to venture the assault. 


To add to his embarrassments, he was very ill 


Supplied with provisions, and he found the gar- 

rison had received a reinforcement. Despairing, 

therefore, of success, he raised the siege, and this 

80 intimidated his troops, that they seemed quite 
dispirited in every succeeding operation. | 

But while success was thus doubtful W pri 

5 8 dhe 


% 


the two contending nations, a rupture seemed to 
be in preparation upon a quarter where the Eng- 
lish least expected. The Dutch, under pretence 


of reinforcing their garrisons in Bengal, equip- 


ed a strong armament of seven ships, which was 
ordered to sail up the Ganges, and render their 
fort at Chincura'so formidable as to exclude all 
other nations from the 'saltpetre trade, which 
was carried on there, and thus monopolise $0 
beneficial a commodity. - This design, however, 
colonel Clive thought proper to oppose. He ac- 
cordingly sent the Dutch commander a letter, 
informing him that he could not permit his land- 
ing, and marching. his forces to the fort intended, 
as he foresaw that it would be detrimental to the 
commerce of Europe. To this message the Dutch- 
man replied, that he had no such designs of a 
monopoly as were imputed to him, and he only 
requested the liberty to land and refresh his 
troops; which request, so seemingly reasonable, 


was quickly granted. However, the Dutch com- 


mander continued submissive no longer than he 
supposed himself unable to act with vigour; for 
as soon as he knew that the ships which were to 
second his operations were come up-the river, he 


| boldly began his march to Chincura, and took 


several small vessels belonging to the English in 
his passage up the river, to retaliate for the at- 
front he pretended to have received. 2 

Whether the Calcutta Indiaman was sent out 
upon this occasion to oppose the Dutch, or whe- 
ther it was only pursuing its voyage down the river 


to England, is not known; but certain it is, that 


she was prevented by the Dutch commander 
from going onward, and obliged to return to 
Calcutta with the complaints of this treatment 
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to colonel Clive. The colonel was not slow in 


vindicating the honour of his country; and as 
ee N to be three India ships at that 


time in the harbour, he gave them instant orders 
to meet the Dutch fleet, and sink them if they 
offered to resist. This command was obeyed with 


great alacrity; but, after a few broadsides on 


either side, the Dutch commander struck, and 
the rest of the fleet followed his example. The 
victory thus obtained, without any great damage, 
captain Wilson, who commanded in the expedi- 


tion, took possession of the fleet of the enemy, 


and sent their men prisoners to the English fort; 
while about the same time their land- forces were 
deteated by colonel Ford, sent by Clive upon 
that duty. Ihis contest had like to have pro- 
duced a new rupture in that part of the world; 


but a negotiation soon after ensuing, the Dutch 
wisely gave way to a power they were not able 


to withstand, and were content to sit down with 
the loss. 5 1715 1 | 
In the mean time, the operations against the 
French were carried on with much more splen- 
did success. The troops headed by colonel Coote, 
a native of Ireland, and possessed of prudence 
and bravery, marched against general Lally, re- 
solved to come to a decisive engagement. On 
his march, he took the city of Wandewash; he 
afterwards reduced the eee of Carangoly, 
and at length came up with the French general, 
who had no thoughts of declining the engage- 
ment. In the morning early the French adyanc- 


ed within three quarters of a mile of the English 


line, and the cannonading began with great fury 
on both sides. The engagement continued with 
great obstinacy till about two in tb= afternoon, 

1 when 
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when the French gave way, and fled Ws 
their camp, which they as quickly abandoned, 
leaving their baggage, cannon, and the held of 
battle, to the conquerors. 

The retaking the city of Arcot was the conse- 
quence of this victory; and nothing now remain- 
ed to the French, of all their former dominions 
in India, but the Strong town of Pondicherry, 
their largest and most beautiful settlement. This 
city, which was the capital of the French establish- 
ments in India, exceeded, in the days of its pro- 
sperity, all other European factories there, in trade, 
opulence, and splendor; and whatever, wealth 
the Frenchstill possessed, after te eated losses, was 
deposited there. As soon as the er. adjacent 
were reduced, colonel Coote sat down before 
the city, determined to blockade it by land, while 
admiral Stevens shut up the harbour by sea. A 
regular siege was at that time impracticable, from 
the periodical rains which in that climate would 
not fail to obstruct all such operations, However, 
neither the rains nor the inclemency of the cli-. 
mate were able to abate the ardour of the besieg- 
ers; the blockade was continued, and the gar- 
rison was pressed in such a manner, that it was 
reduced to the most extreme distress. Though 
the French soldiers were obliged to feed on dogs 
and cats, Lally the commander was determined 
to hold out to the last. In the midst of the gar- 
rison's distress, fortune seemed to give an op- 
portunity of relief, had it been seized with vi- 
gour. One of those terrible tempests, common 
in that climate, wrecked a large part of the Eng- 
lich fleet that was blocking up the harbour. 
Lally wrote the most pressing letters to the French 
residents at the Dutch settle ments, to be 1 

; Wit 
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with provisions; 5 but to his mortification, instead 
of seeing the French boats coming to his relief, he 
only saw, in less than four days, the English ad- 
miral again entering the harbour, having repair- 


ed the damage he had lately sustained. Lally, 


however, still determined to hold out, and with 
a savage obstinacy saw his troops half consuming 
with fatigue and famine round him. At length, 


finding that a breach had been made in the ram- 


part, and that no more than one day's provision 
remained, he permitted a signal to be made for 
ceasing hostilities. Yet still the strong perverse- 
ness of his temper continued; he sent a paper 
filled with reproaches against the English, and 
alleged that he would not treat upon honourable 
terms with an enemy that had transgressed all the 
laws, of honour, He surrendered the place not 
in his own person, but permitted some under- 
officers in the garrison to obtain terms of capitu- 
lation. This. conquest put an end to the power 
of France in India. The chief part of the terri- 
tory and trade of that vast peninsula, from the 
Indus to the Ganges, was annexet to the British 
empire. The princes of the country, after some 
vain opposition to 'the English power, were at 
length contented to submit. : 

In the mean time, while conquest shined upon 
us from the East, it was still more splendid i in the 
western world. Some alterations in the ministry 
led to those successes which had been long wished 
for by the nation, and were at length obtained. 
The affairs of war had been hitherto directed by 


a ministry but ill supported by the commons, 


because not confided in by the people, They 


seemed timid and wayering; and but feebly held 
\ together, 
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together, rather by their fears than their mutual 
confidence. When any new measure was pro- 
posed which could not receive their approbation, 
or any new member was introduced into govern- 
ment whom they did not appoint, they consider- 
| ed it as an infringement upon their respective 
departments, and threw up their places in dis- 
gust, with a view to resume them with greater 
lustre. Thus the strength of the crown was every 
day declining, while an aristocracy filled up every 
avenue to the throne, intent only on the emolu- 
ments, not the duties of office. e 
This was at that time the general opinion of 
the people, and it was too loud not to reach the 
throne. The ministry that had hitherto hedged 
in the throne were at length obliged to admit 
some men into a- share of the government, whose 
activity at least would counterbalance their timi- 
dity and irresolution. At the head of the newly 
introduced party was the celebrated Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt, from whose vigour the ngtion formed 
very great expectations, and they were not de- 
een... 5 1 oy 
Though the old ministers were obliged to ad- 
mit these new members into their society, there 
was no legal penalty for refusing to operate with 
them ; they therefore associated with each other, 
and used every art to make their new assistants 
obnoxious to the king, upon whom they had 
been in a manner forced by the people. His 
former ministry flattered him in all his attach- 
ments to his German dominions, while the new 
had long clamoured against all continental con- 
nexions, as utterly incompatible with the intereſts 
of the nation. These two opinions carried to the 
extreme might have been erroneous; but the 
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| king was naturally led to side with those who fa- 
voured his own sentiments, and to reject those 
who opposed them. Mr. Pitt, Mikes e after 
being a few months in office, was 'ordered to 
resign, by his majesty's command, and his coad- 
jutor, Mr. Legge, was displaced from being chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. This blow to his ambi- 
tion was but of short continuance; the whole na- 
tion, almost to a man, seemed to rise up in his 
defence, and Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge were once 
more reluctantly restored to their former employ- 
ments, the one of secretary of state, the other of 
chancellor of the eæche quer. N 
The consequences of the former ill- conducted 
councils still seemed to continue in America. 
The generals sent over to manage the operations 
of the war loudly accused the-timidity and de- 
lays of the natives, whose duty it was to unite in 
their own defence. The natives, on the other 
hand, as warmly expostulated against the pride, 
avarice, and incapacity of those sent over to com- 
mand them. General Shirley, who had been ap- 
ointed to the supreme command there, had been 
for some tide recalled, and replaced by lord Lou- 
don; and this nobleman also soon after returning 
to England, three several commanders were put 
at the head of separate operations. General Am- 
herst commanded that designed against the island 
of Cape-Breton; the other was consigned to ge- 
neral Abercrombie, against Crown-Point and Ti- 
conderoga; and the third still more to the south- 
ward, against Fort du Quesne, commanded by 
brigaeie general Forbes. 
Cape Breton, which had been taken from the 
French during the preceding war, had been re- 
stored at the treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle. It was 
| not 
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not till the English had been put in possession 
of that island that they began to perceive its 
advantageous situation, and the convenience of 
its harbour for annoying the British trade with 
impunity. It was also a convenient port for car- 
rying on their fishery, a branch of commerce of 
the utmost benefit to that nation. The wrestin 
it, therefore, once more from the hands of the 
French, was a measure ardently desired by the 
whole nation. The fortress of Louisbourg, by 
which it was defended, had been strengthened by 
the assistance of art, and was still better defended 
from the nature of its situation. The garrison 
also was numerous, the commander vigilant, and 
every precaution taken to oppose a landing. An 
account of the operations of the siege can give 
but little pleasure in abridgment; be it suffi- 
cient to say, that the English surmounted every 
obstacle with great intrepidity. Their former 
timidity and irresolution seemed to vaniſh, their 
natural courage and confidence returned, and the 
place surrendered by capitulation. The fortifi- 
cations were soon after demolished, and rendered 
unfit for future protection. „„ 
The expedition to Fort du Quesne was equally 
successful; but that against Crown- Point was 
once more defeated. This was now the second 
time that the English army had attempted. to pe- 
netrate into those hideous wilds by which na- 
ture had secured the French possessions in that 
part of the world. Braddock fell in the attempt, 
a martyr to bis impetuosity; too much caution 
was equally injurious tofhis successor. Abercrom- 
bie spent much time in marching to the place. 
of action; and the enemy were thus perfectly _ 
prepared to give him a severe reception. As he 
TIE 8 © approached. 
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approached Ticonderoga, he found them deeply 


intrenched at the foot of the fort, and still far- 
ther secured by fallen trees, with their branches 
Pointing against him. These difficulties the Eng- 

lish ardour attempted to surmount ; but as the 
enemy, being secure themselves, took aim at 


leisure, a terrible carnage of the assailants ensued; 


and the general, after repeated efforts, was 
obliged to order a retreat. The English army, 


however, was still superior; and it was supposed 
that when the artillery was arrived, something 
more successful might be performed; but the 


general felt too sensibly the terrors of the late 


defeat to remain in the neighbourhood of a tris 


umphant enemy. He withdrew his troops, and 
returned to his camp at Lake George, from 
whence he had taken his departure. 


But though in this respect the English arms 
were unsuccessful, yet upon the whole the cam- 
paign was greatly in their favour. The taking 
of Fort du Quesne served to remove from their 


colonies the terror of the incursions of the In- 


dians, while it interrupted that correspondence 
which ran along a chain of forts with which the 
French had environed the English settlements in 
America. This, therefore, promised a fortunate 
campaign the next year, and vigorous measures 
were taken to ensure success. „ 
Accordingly, on the opening of the following 
year, the ministry, sensible that a single effort, 


carried on in such an extensive country, could 


never reduce the enemy, resolved to attack them 
in several parts of their empire at once. Prepa- 
rations were accordingly made, and expeditions 
driven forward against three different parts of 
North America at the same time. General Am- 

> - Nerv; 


herst, the commander: in chief, with a body of 


twelve thousand men, was to attack Crown- 
Point, that had hitherto been the reproach of the 


English army. General Wolfe was at the op- 


posite quarter to enter the river St. Lawrence, 
and undertake the siege of Quebec, the capital 
of the French dominions in America; while ge- 
neral Prideaux and sir William Johnson were 
to attempt a French fort, near the cataracts of 
Niagara. | | 


The last- named expedition was the first that 


succeeded. The fort of Niagara was a place of 
great importance, and served to command all 
the communication between the northern and 
western French settlements. The siege was begun 
with vigour, and promised an easy conquest; but 
general Prideaux was killed in the trenches, by 
the bursting of a mortar; so that the whole com- 
mand of the expedition devolved upon general 


Johnson; who omitted nothing to push forward 


the vigorous operations of his predecessor, to 
which also he added his own popularity with the 
soldiers under him. A body of French troops, 


who were sensible of the importance of this fort, 


attempted to relieve it, but Johnson attacked 
them with intrepidity and success; for in less 
than an hour their whole army was put to the 
rout. The garrison soon after, perceiving the fate 
of their countrymen, surrendered prisoners of war. 
The success of general Amherst was less splen- 
did, though not less serviceable; i; gr arriving 
at the destined place, he found'the forts both of 
Crown-Point and Ticonderoga deserted and de- 
Stroyed, | | 

There now, therefore, remained but one grand 
and decisive blow to put all North-Americainto the 

J possession 
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possession of the English; and this was the tak- 

ing of Quebec, the capital of Canada, a city hand- 
somely built, populous, and flouriching. Admi- 

ral Saunders was appointed to command the na- 

val part of the expedition; the siege by land 

was committed to the conduct of general Wolfe, 

of whom the nation had great expectations. 

This young soldier, who was not yet thirty-five, 

1 had distinguished himself on many former oc- 
A. D. 1759. casions, particularly at the siege of Louisbourg; 
a part of the success of which was justly a- 
scribed to him, who, without being indebted to 
family or connexions, had raised himself by 
merit to his present command. „ 
; of The war in this part of the world had been 
©» hitherto carried on with extreme barbarity ; and 
roetaliating murders were continued without any 
ene's knowing who first began. Wolte, however, 
disdained to imitate an example that had been 

set him, even by some of his associate officers ; 

he carried on the war with all the spirit of hu- 
manity which it admits of, It is not our.aim to 

enter into a minute detail of the siege of this 

city, which could at best only give amusement 

to a few: it will be sufficient to say, that when 

we consider the situation of the town on the side 

of a great river, the fortifications with which it 

was secured, the natural strength of the country, 

the great number of vessels and floating batteries 

the enemy had provided for the defence of the 
river, the numerous bodies of savages continual- 

ly hovering round the English army, we must 

own there was such a combination of difficulties 

as might discourage and perplex the most reso- 

Jute commander. The general himself seemed 
3355 perfectly 
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perfectly sensible of the difficulty of the under- 
taking. After stating, in a letter to the miniſtry, 
the dangers that presented, I know,“ said he, 
ce that the affairs of Great Britain require the 
© most vigorous measures. But then the courage 
© of a handful of brave men should be exerted 
« only where there is some hope of a favourable 
© event. At present the difficulties are so various, 
« that I am at a loss how to determine.“ The 
only prospect of attempting the town with suc- 
cess was by landing a body of troops in the night 
below the town, who' were to clamber up the 
banks of the river, and take poſſeſſion of the 
ground on the back of the city. This attempt, 
however, appeared peculiarly discouraging. The 
stream was rapid, the shore shelving, the bank 
above lined with centinels, the landing-place $0 


narrow as to be easily missed in the dark, and the 


steepness of the ground such as hardly to be sur- 
mounted in the day-time. All these difficulties 
were removed by the conduct of the general, 
and the bravery of the men. Colonel Howe, with 
the light infantry and the Highlanders, ascended 
the woody precipices with admirable courage and 
activity, and dislodged a small body of: troops 
that detended a narrow path-way up the bank ; 
thus a few mounting, the general drew the rest 
up in order as they arrived. Monsieur de Mont- 
calm, the French commander, was no sooner ap- 
prised that the English had gained these heights, 
which he had confidently deemed inaccellible, 
than he resolved to hazard a battle; and a furi- 
ous encounter quickly began. This was one of 
the most desperate engagements during the war. 


The French general was slain; the second in com- 
7 d 2 mand 
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mand ſhared the same fate. General Wolfe was 


stationed on the right, where the attack was most 


warm: as he stood conspicuous in the front line, 


he had been aimed at by the enemy's marksmen, 


and received a shot in the wrist, which, however, 
did not oblige him to quit the field. Having 
wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, he con- 
tinued giving orders without the least emotion, 
and advanced at the head of the grenadiers with 
their bayonets fixed; but a second ball, more 
fatal, pierced his breast; so that, unable to pro- 


ceed, he leaned on the shoulder of a soldier that 
was next him. Now struggling in the agonies of 
death, and just expiring, he heard a voice cry, 


They run!” upon which he seemed for a moment 
to revive, and asking who ran, was informed the 
French. Expressing his wonder that they ran so 
soon, and unable to gaze any longer, he sunk on 
the soldier's breast, and his laſt words were, “I 


die happy.” Perhaps the loss of the English that 


day was greater than the conquest of Canada 
was advantageous. But it is the lot of mankind 
only to know true merit on that dreadful oc- 
caſion when they are going to lose it. 

The surrender of Quebec was the consequence 
of this victory; and with it soon after the total 
cession of all Canada. The French, indeed, the 
following season, made a vigorous effort to retake 
the city; but by the resolution of governor 
Murray, and the appearance of an English fleet 
under the command of lord Colville, they were 
forced to abandon the enterprise. The whole 
province was soon after reduced by the prudence, 
and activity of general Amherst, who obliged 
the French army to capitulate; and it has since 

remained 
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remained annexed to the British empire. To 
these conquests about the same time was added 


the reduction of the island of Guadaloupe, under 


commodore More and general Hopson, an acqui- 
sition of great importance, but which was re- 
stored at the succeeding peace. TOE 08 

These successes in India and America were 


great, though achieved by no very expensive 


efforts; on the contrary, the efforts the English 
made in Europe, and the operations of their 
great ally the king of Pruſſia, were aſtonithing, 
yet produced no signal advantages. A defensive 


war in Germany was all that could be expected ; 
and that he maintained against the united powers 


of the continent with unexampled bravery. We 


left the French and Imperialists triumphing in 


repeated successes, and enjoying the fruits of an 
advantageous summer campaign. But as if sum- 


mer was not sufficient for the horrors of war, 
they now resolved to exert them even amidst the 


rigours of winter, and in the depth of that season 


set down and formed the siege of Leipsic. The 
capture of that city would have been fatal to the 


interests of the king ; and by one of those rapid 
marches, for which he was remarkable, he seemed 
with his army unexpectedly to rise up before the 
town. Such was the terror of his arms, that even 
vanquished as he seemed, the French, though su- 
perior in numbers, raised the siege, and retreated, 


He was resolved to pursue, and at length over- 


took them at a village called Rosbach, where he 


gained so complete a victory, that night alone 


saved their whole army from destruction. 
In the mean time, the Austrians in another 
part of the empire were victorious, and had taken 


the prince of Bevern, the king of Prussia's gene- 
Dd 3 ralissimo, 
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ralissimo, prisoner, The king having just fought 


a battle, again undertook a dreadful march of 


two hundred miles in the depth of winter, and 
came up with the Austrian army near Breſlau. 


He there disposed his forces with his usual cele- 
rity and judgment, and obtained another bloody 
victory, in which he took not less than fifteen 
thousand prisoners. Breflau, with a garrison of 
ten thousand men, surrendered soon after. These 
successes dispirited the enemy, and gave bis dis- 
tressed Hanoverian allies fresh hopes of being 
able to expel the French troops from their terri- 
tories. | | | | 


Soon after. the capitulation of  Cloſter-Seven 


had been signed between the duke of Cumber- 
land and the duke of Richelieu, both sides began 


to complain that the treaty was not strictly ob 
served. The Hanoverians exclaimed against the 


rapacity of the French general, and the brutality 


of his soldiers. The French retorted the charge, 
accused them of insolence and insurrection, and 


resolved to bind them strictly to the term of their 
agreement, sensible of their own superiority. 
Treaties between nations are seldom observed 
any longer than interest or fear hold the union; 


and among nations that take every advantage, 
political faith is a term without meaning. The 


Hanoverians only wanted a pretext to take 


arms, and a general to head them. Neither 


were long wanting. The oppressions of the 
tax-gatherers, whom the French had appointed, 
were considered as so Severe, that the army 
once more rose to vindicate their freedom, while 
Ferdinand, prince of Brunswick, put himselt at 


Nothing 


05 
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Nothing could be more fortunate for the in- 


terests of the king of Pruſſia than this sudden 
insurrection of the Hanoverian forces. From 
this time he began to oppose the enemy upon 
more equal terms; he faced them on every side, 
often victorious, sometimes repulsed, but ever 
formidable. Never was the art of war carried to 
such a pitch as by him, and, it must be added, 
its horrors also. In this war, Europe saw, with 
astonishment, campaigns carried on in the midst 
of winter, great and bloody battles fought, yet 
producing no visible advantage to the victors. 


At no time since the days of heroism were such 


numbers destroyed, so many towns taken, so many 
ſkirmishes fought, such stratagems practised, or 
such intrepidity discovered. Armies were by the 
German discipline considered as composing one 
great machine, directed by one commander, and 
animated by a single will. From the commentary 
of these campaigns, succeeding generals will take 
their lessons of deyastation, and improve upon 
the arts increasing human calamity. 
England was all this time happily retired from 
the miseries which oppressed the rest of Europe; 
yet from her natural military ardour ſhe seemed 
desirous of shaying those dangers of which the was 
only a spectagbr. This passion for sharing in a 
continental War was not less pleasing to the king 
of England, from his native attachments, than 


from a desire of revenge upon the plunderers of 


his country. As soon, therefore, as it was known 
that prince Ferdinand had put himself at the head 
of the Hanoverian army, his Britannic majesty, in 
a speech to his parliament, observed that the late 


cuccesses of his ally in Germany had given a 
happy 
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- uu turn to his affairs, which it would be ne- 


_ cessary to improve. The commons concurred in 
his sentiments, and liberally granted supplies 


both for the service of the king of Prussia, and for 
enabling the army formed in Hanover to act vi- 
gorously in conjunction with him. | 
From sending money over into Germany the 
pation began to extend their benefits; and it 
was soon considered that men would be a more 
grateful supply. | Mr. Pitt, who had at first come 
into popularity and power by opposing such 
measures, was now . prevailed on to enter into 
them with even greater ardour than any of his 
predecessors. The-hopes of putting a speedy end 
to the war by vigorous measures, the connexions 


with which he. was obliged to co-operate, and 


perhaps the pleasure he found in pleasing the 
king, all together incited him eagerly to push 
forward a continental war. However, he only 
conspired with the general inclinations of the 
people at this time, who, allured by the noble 
efforts of their only ally, were unwilling to see 
him fall a sacrifice to the united ambition of his 
enemies. 

In order to indulge this 2 inclination of 
assisting the king ' Prussia, the duke of Marl- 
borough was at first sent into Germany with a 
small body of British forces to join with prince 
Ferdinand, whose activity against»the French be-- 
gan to be crowned with success. After some small 
Successes gained by the allied army at Crevelt, 


the duke of Marlborough dying, hit command 


devolved upon lord George Sackville, who was 
at that time a favourite with the English army. 
However, a misunderstanding arose between him 


? and 
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and the commander in chief, which soon had 
an occasion of. being displayed at the battle of 
Minden, -fought shortly after. The cause of this 
secret disgust on both sides 1s not clearly known; 
it is thought that the extensive genius, and the 
inquisitive spirit of the English general, were by 
no means agreeable to his superior in command, 
who hoped to reap some pecuniary advantages 
the other was unwilling to permit. Be that as it 
will, both armies advancing near the town of 
Minden, the French began the attack with great 
vigour, and a general engagement of the infantry 
ensued. Lord George, at the head of the British 
and Hanoverian horse, was stationed at some di- 
stance on the right of the infantry, from which 
they were divided by a scanty wood that bordered 
on a heath. The French infantry giving ground, 
the prince thought that this would be a favour- 
able opportunity to pour down the horse among 
them, and accordingly sent lord George orders to 
come on. These orders were but ill obeyed; and 
whether they were unintelligible, or contradictory, 
still remains a point for posterity to debate upon. 
It is certain that lord George shortly after was 
recalled, tried by a court- martial, found guilty, 
and declared incapable of serving in any military 
command for the future. The enemy, however, 
were repulsed in all their attacks with consider- 
able loss, and, at length giving way, were pursued 
to the very ramparts of Minden. The victory 
was splendid, but laurels were the only advan- 

tage reaped from the field of battle. | 
After these victories, which were greatly mag- 
nified in England, it was supposed that one rein- 
forcement more ob British troops would terminate 
the 
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the war in favour of the allies, and a reinforce. 
ment was quickly sent. The British army in 
Germany now amounted to above thirty thou- 
sand men, and the whole nation was fluſhed with 
the hopes of immediate conquest. But these hopes 
soon vanished in finding victory and defeat suc- 
cessively following each other. The allies were 
worsted at Corbach, but retrieved their honour 
at Exdorf. A victory at Warbourg followed 


shortly after, and another at Zierenberg; but then 


they suffered a defeat at Compen, after which 
both sides went into winter- quarters. The suc- 
cesses thus on either side might be considered as 
a compact by which both engaged to lose much 
and gain little; for no advantages whatever fol- 
lowed from victory. The English at length began 
to open their eyes to their own interest, and found 
that they were waging unequal war, and loading 
themselves with taxes for conquests that they 


could neither preserve nor enjoy. 


It must be confessed that the efforts of Eng- 
land at this time, over every part of the globe, 
were amazing, and the expense of her operations 
greater than had ever been disbursed by any na- 
tion before. The king of Prussia received a sub- 
sidy; a large body of English forces commanded 
the extensive peninsula of India; another army 
of twenty thousand men confirmed their conquests 
in North America; there were thirty thousand 
men employed in Germany, and several other 
bodies dispersed in the different garrisons in va- 
rious parts of the world; but all these were 
nothing to the force maintained at sea, Which 
carried command wherever it came, and had to- 
tally annihilated the French power on that ele- 


ment. The courage and the conduct of the 
a English 


1 ; 
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English admirals had surpassed whatever had 
been read of in history; neither superior force, 
nor number, nor even the terrors of the tempest, 
could intimidate them. Admiral Hawke gained 
a complete victory over an equal number of 
French ships, on the coast of Bretagne in Qui- 
beron bay, in the midst of a tempest, during the 
darkness of the night, and, what a seaman fears 
still more, upon a rocky shore. 

Such was the glorious figure the British nation 
appeared in to all the world at this time. But 
while their arms prospered in every effort tend- 
ing to the real interests of the nation, an event 
happened, which for a while obscured the splen- 
dor of her victories. On the twenty-fifth of 
October, the king, without having complained 
of any previous disorder, was found, by his 
domestics, expiring in his chamber. He had 
arisen at his usual hour, and observed to his at- 
tendants, that as the weather was fine he would 


111 


take a walk into the gardens of Kensington, 


where he then resided. 
his return, being left alone, he was heard to fall 


In a few minutes after 


down upon the floor. The noise of this bringing 


his attendants into the room, th 
bed, where he desired, with a faint voice, that 
the princess Amelia might be sent for ; but be- 
fore she could reach the apartment he expired. 
An attempt was made to bleed him, but without 
effect ; and afterwards the surgeons, upon open- 
ing him, discovered that the right»entricle of 
the heart was actually ruptured, and that a great 


quantity of blood was discharged through the 


aperture, - | 
George the Second died in the seventy-seventh 
5 year 


ey lifted him into 
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year of his age, and the thirty-third of his reign, 
lamented by his subjects, and in the midst of 
victory. If any monarch was happy. in the pe- 
culiar mode of his death, and the precise time of 
its arrival, it was he. The universal enthusiasm 
of the people for conquest was now beginning to 
subside, and sober reason to take her turn in the 
administration of affairs. The factions which. 


| had been nursing during his long reign had not 


yet come to maturity, but threatened, with all 
their virulence, to afflict his successor. He was 
himself of no shining abilities; and while he was 
permitted to guide and assist his German domi- 
nions, he entrusted the care of Britain to his mi- 
nisters at home. However, as we stand too near 
to de impartial judges of his merits or defects, let 
us state his character as delivered by too writers 
of opposite opinions. 135 

« On whatever side,“ says his panegyrist, © we 
e look upon his character, we shall find ample' 
« matter for just and unsuspected praise. None 
* of his predecessors on the throne of England 
“lived to so great an age, or enjoyed longer 


_« felicity. His subjects were still improving 


% under him, in commerce and arts; and his 
* own œconomy set a prudent example to the 
e nation, which, however, they did not follow. 
e He was, in his temper, sudden and violent; 


e but this, though it influenced his conduct, 


% made no change in his behaviour, which was 
«« generally guided by reason. He was plain and 
e direct in his intentions, true to his word, steady 
ein his favour and protection to his servants, not 
e parting even with his ministers till compelled 


© to it by the violence of faction, In short, 


through 
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« through the whole of his life he appeared ra- 
ce ther to live for the cultivation of useful virtues 
« than splendid ones; and satisfied with being 
« good, left others their unenvied greatness.” 
Such is the picture given by his friends; but 
there are others who reverse the medal. As 
ee to the extent of his understanding, or the 
« splendor of his virtue, we rather wish for op- 
« portunities of praise, than undertake the task 
« ourselves. His public character was marked 
« with a predilection for his native country, and 
« to that he sacrificed all other considerations. 
« He was not only unlearned himself, but he 
< despised learning in others; and though genius 
« might have flourished in his reign, yet he nei- 
« ther promoted it by his influence nor example. 
*c: FS _ ality bordered upon avarice, and he 
ws base! not for his subjects, but himself. He 
< was remarkable for no one great virtue, and 
« was known to practise several of the meaner 
cc yices.” Which of these two characters is true, 
or whether they may not in part be both so, I 
will not pretend to decide. If his favourers are 
numerous, so are those who oppose them :—let 
posterity therefore decide the contest. 
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ABHORRERS, who, 88 many of them committed 
to prison, ib. | 
Addiſon, Mr. made secretary of state, 250. 
Almanza, battle of, 196. 
Anne, princess, deserts the interests of her father, 135 
is suspected of disaffection, 159—ascends the throne of 
England, 172—her parentage, 173—her character at 
that time, ib, — her council divided in opinion, ib.— 
is attached to the earl of Marlborough, why, 174— 
declares war against France, ib. — her allegations 
against Lewis XIV. 175 — creates Marlborough 4 
duke, 178—gains the conſent of the commons to aug- 
ment her forces, 180—orders a magnificent palace to 
be built at Woodstock, 187—her noble deportment to 
Charles, son of the emperor, 191—her councils go- 
verned by a Whig ministry, 195—begins to balance in 
favour of the Tories, 196—appoints commissioners to 
treat of an union with Scotland, 199—gives the royal 
sanction to that happy event, 204—1s attached to Mrs. 
Masham, 206—beſtows biſhoprics on clergymen who 
had condemned the Revolution, 207 — endeavours to 
reconcile her miniſters, 209 is in danger of being de- 
serted by her 8 ib. — percezves the unbounded 
power acquired over her councils by the duke of Marl- 
borough and the lord treasurer, ib.—resolves to change 
her ministry, 210—orders Harley to resign his office, 
ib.—reposes an entire confidence in that gentleman, 
ib. discovers a public partiality in favour of the Tories, 
ib.— 1s a private spectator at the trial of Sacheverel, 213 
issues a proclamation for suppressing tumults, ib. — 
favours Sacheverel, 214—summons a new parhament, 
215—receives addresses from all parts of the kingdom, 
220--her reasons for disliking the Whig ministry, 221 
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is disguſted with the duchess of Marlborough, ib.— 
her conduct towards the duke of Marlborough, ib.— 
secure in her popularity, 222—drsembles her resent- 
ment towards the Whigs, ib.-wishes for the duke's, 

removal, ib.—treats the duchess with contempt, 223— 
begins the changes in her ministry, ib;—resolves to be- 
come entirely free, ib.—displaces all the Whigs, Marl- 
borough excepted, 224—recommends the prosecution 
of the war with vigour, ib,—dismisses Marlborough 
from all bis employments, 229—transmits a memorial 
from the court of France to the Dutch, 237 —orders 
her, minister to sign certain preliminar articles, 2J2— 
purport of her letter to the states-general, 237 prevents 
a duel between the duke of Marlborough and the earl 
Pawlet, ib.—ratifies the treaties of peace and commerce 
with France, 239 informs her parliament of the steps 
She had taken, ib. —her disagreeable situation, 244 

is perplexed in the choice of a treasurer, 245—declares 
she shall not survive the fatigue, ib.—sinks into a le- 
N ib, —her life is ee of, ib.—her death, 247 — 

her character, ib. 185 285 | 

Anson, commodore, appointed to the command of a squa- 
dron, destined for the South Seas, 313 —sails with five 
ships of the line, &c. ib. — lands on the island of St. 
Catharine, ib. — his fleet dispersed by a tempest, 314 
attacks, plunders, and sets fire to the city of Paita, 
ib. hopes to take one of the galleons, ib. traverſes the 
Pacific Ocean, ib. — assembles all his men into one 
ship, ib.— steers for the island of Tinian, 315 — sails 
for China, ib.—steers for America, ib. - discovers and 

takes a Spanish galleon, ib. returns to England, ib. 
ntinomians, what, 16. | | 155 i 

Argyle, duke of, joins with Monmouth, 108 lands in 
and, 109—taken and executed, ib- EL 

John duke of, opposes the earl of Mar, 265—some 
account of, ib.—defeats the rebels, 266. 

Arlington, lord, minister to Charles II. 61. 

Ashton, Mr. sent to inform James of a conspiracy formed 
in his favour, 158—taken in his passage to France, ib. 
tried and executed, ib. 
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mn plot, account of, 164. 

Athlone taken by the English, 155. 

 Atterbury, Francis, bishop of Rochester, sent to the 
Tower, 286 - banished the W 288. 

Aug lim. battle of, 156. | 


BAKER, major, his noble defence of Londonderry, 
147. 

Balmarino, lord, Joins the rebels, 338—tried kd found 
guilty, 347—beheaded on Tower-hill, ib. 

Barcelona taken by the English, 192. 

Barebones parliament, what, 116. 


Barclay, sir George, engages in the assassination-plot, 


164 flies on the plot's being discovered, ib. 
Barnard, sir John, his scheme for diminishing the in- 
terest of the funds, 305. | 
Bath, earl of, declares for the prinee of Orange, 134. 
Bedford, earl of; his poignant answer to James II. 1 36. 
Bediow, William, account of his plot, 77. 


Benbow sent to the West Indies, 179 —deserted by three 


of his captains, ib. —his death, 180. 

Bergen-op- Loom taken by the F rench, 350. 

Bill of rights, what, 143, 

Black-hole at Calcutta, what, e scene ne 

ibid. 

Blake, admiral of the fleet, some account of, Saas 
intrepid behaviour in the Mediterranean, 20—his deaths 
and character, 21. 

Blenheim, battle of, 184. 

Blount, Mr. forms the South- sea scheme, 283. 

Bolingbroke, lord. Sce St. Fohn. 

Bonne taken by the English, 181. 

Boyne, battle of, 152. 

HBouchain taken by the allies, 228. | 
Braddzck, general, marches against Fort du Que, 366 
—his unfortunate defeat, 307. 

Breslau, battle of, 406. 

Broxholme, in Torbay, | the prince of Orange 1 at, 
1 3 

Buckingham, duke of, one of Charles IL's ministers, his 
conduct, 61. 

Lurrington, major, joins the prince of Orange, I 33. 

VOL, III. „ Byng, 
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INDEX: 


Byng, sir George, sent to the Mediterranean, 279—tg« 
,, tally defeats the Spanish fleet, 280. _ 4 
, John, admiral,, sent out with a fleet to relieve 
Minorca, 3 i refused assistance from the governor of 
Gibraltar, ib.—makes no attempt to land troops for the 
relief of Minorca, ib.—descries a French fleet, ib.— 
resolves to act upon the defensive, ib.—his great skill 
in naval tactics, 37/2 — keeps aloof while part of his 
fleet is engaged with the enemy, ib.— holds a council of 
war, ib. —incurs the national resentment, ib.— satisfied 
with his own conduct, ib.—is ordered under an arrest, 
and brought to England, ib. committed close prisoner 
at Greenwich, ib.—tried by a court martial, 99 3—is 
condemned, but Trans i: as an object of mercy, 
ib, his behaviour afterwards, ib.—is executed at Ports- 


mouth, 374. | 


| 8 1 
CALCUTTA taken by the Indians, 386 - cruelty used 
there, 387—retaken by col. Clive, 388. ; 

1 ee taken by the English, 335 —restored to 
rance, 353. | | 
Carteret, lord, made secretary of state, 321—gains the 
confidence of the king, 327. | | 
Carthagena attacked by the English, under Vernon and 

Wentworth, 316—account of its trade, 1b. 

Catharine, St. island of, 313. 

Castlemain, earl of, sent embassador to Rome, 119 —is 
received by the pope with contempt, ib. 

Chandenagore taken by colonel Clive, 391. 

Charitable Corporation, what, 301. 

Charles II. is invited from France by the Scots, 3— 
enters Edinburgh, ib. his disagreeable situation 
there, 4 — endeavours to escape, ib. — heads the 

Scotch army, 7 — marches into England, ib. — is 
abandoned by the Scots, ib.—i$Wefeated and obliged 
to fly, 8—cuts faggots for several days, ib.—endea- 

. vours to escape into Wales, 1b.—meets with colonel 

1 Careless, ib. — conceals himself in an oak, ib.—retires 

N to the house of colonel Lane, ib.—goes to Bristol, 

4 | ib. —recognised by the butler of the family he 1s 

with, G- goes to Dorsetshire, ib.—is in danger of 


: being discovered by a smith, Io—embarks on board 
| | . | a small 


INDEX. 


a small vessel to Shorcham, in Sussex, ib.—lands in 


Normandy, ib. —his interest in England favoured by 
general Monck, 38 —his proposals accepted by the par- 
hament, 40—is proclaimed king, 41—embarks at 
Scheveling, ib.— lands at Dover, ib. — enters London 
in n 42—his age and character at the time 
he ascended the throne, 44—his prudent choice of 
his ministers, ib.—disbands the army, 47—restores 
the ceremonies of the church, ib.—his dissolute con- 
duct, 48-—receives great power from the parliaments 


olf England and Scotland, 40—his excessive pleasures, 


50—marries Catharine, 51 - gives lord Clarendon up 
to parliament, 52—begs a supply of the commons, 


ib,—declares war against the Dutch, ib,—concludes 
a a treaty of peace with that republic, 58—takes the 


seals from Clarendon, 59—forms a triple alliance, 60 
enters into a secret alliance with France, 61—declares 
war against Holland, ib.—issues several proclama- 


tions, 62— calls a parliament, 64—retracts his de- 
claration of r 09 65—prorogues the parlia- 


ment, 66—concludes a peace with Holland, ib. 
sends an army of three thousand men over to 
the continent, 68—enters into the quadruple alli- 
ance, ib. receives intelligence of a plot being form- 


ed against his life, 69—treats the design with con- 


tempt, 76—orders Titus Oates to be confined, and 
bis papers seized, -= changes the sentence of the 


earl of Strafford, 83 —defends lord Danby against the 


parliament, 84 changes his council, ib.—disgraces 


the duke of Monmouth, 86—summons a parliament 


to meet at Oxford, 91—imprisons Fitzharris, 93— 
dissolves the parliament, ib.—resolyes never to call 
another, ib.—alteration in his temper, ib.—humbles 
the presbyterians, 94—deprives the city of London 
'of their charter, ib.—incensed against the earl of 
Shaftesbury, 95—a conspiracy formed against him, 9g 
—refuses ta extend his mercy to lord Russel, ib.—mar- 
ries his niece to prince George of Denmark, 103 
his death, 104. N i 

harles XII. of Sweden, forms a scheme for invading 
England, 277 -—is killed before Fredericshall, 278. 


———=-, son of the old pretender, repairs to the court 


of France, 331—hated by the English, 335—some 
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account of, 336—embarks for Scotland, ib.—lands - 
in Lochaber, ib.—proclaims his father king of Great 
Britain, 337—enters Edinburgh, ib. —defeats sir John 
Cope, ib.—makes an irruption into England, 339— 
takes: Carlisle, ib.—marches to Manchester, 340— 
only the nominal leader, 341—retreats into Scotland, 
ib.—defeats General Hawley, 342—totally routed at 
Culloden, 344— flies to the mountains for safety, 345 
E his melancholy condition, 346—escapes to France, 
ibid. 
Charnock engages in the assassination plot, 164 - tried 
and executed, 165. | „ 
Chesterfield, lord, made secretary of state, 335. 
Chiefs in Scotland, their power destroyed, 348. 
Churchill, John, lord, deserts from James II. to the prince 
of Orange, 134. See Marlborough. 
Clandestine marriages, act against, 358. 
Clarendon, lord, appointed Ee a of England, 45— 
deprived of the seals, 50 —impeached by the com- 
mons, ib. —banished the kingdom, ib. | 
Clifford, lord, minister of state to Charles II. some ac- 
count of, 61. _ | oy | 
Clive, Mr. who, 385—clears the province of Arcot, ib. 
— defeats Tullagee Angria, 388—advances to Calcut- 
ta, ib, —attacks and — 5 the viceroy of Bengal, 389 
Sobtains a second victory over that prince, 390 — 
proclaims Ali Khan viceroy of Bengal, ib.—resolves to 
humble the French in India, 39 i —opposes the Dutch, 
for what, 393 orders three India ships to sink the 
Dutch fleet, 394. „ 
Closter-seven, treaty of, 381, 
Colchester, lord, deserts to the prince of Orange, 134. 
*Coleman, Edward, secretary to the duke of Wn” tried, 
79—and executed, 80. 
College, Stephen, called the protestant joiner, who, 94 
tried and executed at Oxford, 95. 
Committee of safety, what, 32. _ 
Convention with Spain, debates occasioned by, 307. | 
Coote, col. some account of, 394—defeats the French, ib. 
Cope, sir John, sent against the rebels, 337—defeated at 
Preston-Pans, ib. = | | 


Corbach, battle of, 410. 
Corn- 


INDEX. 


Cornbury, lord, deserts with a large body, to the prince of 
Orange, 134. | 
Cornish, Sheriff, condemned and executed, 114—his 
estate restored to his family, ih. | 1 
Cornwall, captain, killed in the Mediterranean, 332. 
Cromartie, lord, joins the rebels, 338 - tried and found 
guilty, 347—pardoned, ib. | | 
Cromwell, Oliver, successfully prosecutes the war in Ire- 
land, 4—his barbarous policy, ib.—recalled by the 
parliament, 5—made general of the army, ib.—to- 
tally defeats the Scortish army, 6--routs the enemy at 
Worcester, enters London in triumph, 10—be- 
comes formidable to the parliament, 12 drives the 
commons from their house, 14 - forms a new parlia- 
ment, 15—dissolves them, 17 declared protector of 
the commonwealth of England, ib.—his power, 18— 


his politic measures, iI makes a peace with the 


Dutch, ib.—oppresses the royalists, 22—refuses the 


crown, 24—detested by his own family, 2 5—his dread- 


ful situation, 26—his death, 28. 

„Richard, proclaimed protector, 29 - calls a par- 
liament, ib. —dissolves it, 30 —signs his own. abdi- 

. cation, ib. —leads a private life for the future, ib. 

Culloden, battle of, 343. 

Cumberland. See William, duke of. 


| D. 

DAN P, lord treasurer, impeached by Seymour, 84. 

sent to the Tower, ib. 

Danby, earl of, seizes Vork, 133. 

Dangerfield, his plot, 86. 0 

Declaration of rights, 149. | ' 

Delamere, lord, takes arms in Cheshire, 133. 

Derwentwater, lord, takes the field, and proclaims the pre- 
tender, 268—taken prisoner, 270—executed for high- 
treason, 273. | 

Dettingen, battle of, 329. 

Donavert, battle of, 182. 

Dumblain, battle of, 266. 

Dunkirk sold to the Dutch, 51. 
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EUGENE, prince, joins the duke of Marlborough, 
. 183—-0me account of, ib.—defeats the French, 186 
—attacks Toulon without success, 197 sent over to 
England, 233. | | 
Excise scheme, account of, 303. 3 . 
Exclusion bill, account of, 85—revived, 89—thrown out 


by the lords, 90. 
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FA IRFAX resigns his command of the army, 5— 
enters into an engagement to destroy Cromwell, 26. 

Falkirk, battle of, 342- | 5 | 

Farmer refused the presidentship of Magdalen college, 

e 5 I 

Fenwick, sir John, cited before the commons, 166—con- 

demned by a bill of attainder, ib. executed on Tower- 

bill, ib. 5 

Ferdinand, prince, commands the allied army, 4ob—his 
great abilities, 407—defeats the French at Minden, 409 

e pursues his victories, 410. 

Fernandez, Juan, island of, visited by Anson, 314. 

Feversham, lord, commands the royal army sent against 
Monmouth, 11o0—defeats that nobleman, II I—his 
cruelty, 112. | 

Fifth monarchy-men, who, 16. 

Fire of London, account of, 56. 

Fitton, an infamous fellow, created Chancellor of Ire- 
land, 118—his remarkable declaration on the bench, 
ibid. | SOT 

£:tzharris writes a libel against the government, 92— 
committed to prison by the king, 93—discovers a pre- 
tended plot, 1b.—his cause supported by the commons, 
ib. condemned and executed, 94. | 

Fleury, cardinal, account of, 324. 

Fontenoy, battle of, 334. | 


Forster, Mr. takes the field, 268—proclaims the preten- 
der, 269—takes possession of Preston, ib.—made pri- 
soner, 270—escapes to the continent, 274. 

Francis, father, refused a degree at the university of 
Cambridge, 120. 

Frederic, prince of Wales, offends his father, 308—is 

| „ „ ordered” 


ordered to quit the court, 3og—retires to Kew, iþ,— 
joins the country party, ib.—refuses the adyan- 
tageous offer made him by sir Robert Walpole, 319— 
is reconciled to his father, 321. . 


Friend, sir John, tried and executed, 165. 


0 : Es 
 GAME-Act, account of, 360. 
George, prince of Denmark, deserts to the prince 0 
Orange, 135. | 5 
George I. repairs to Holland, 246—ascends the throne 
of England, 249—his character, 250—his behaviour 
to his courtiers, 25I1—his partiality to the Whigs, 252 
—Taises the murmurs of the people, ib. = dissolves the 
_ parliament, and calls a new one, 254—complains of 
his subjects, 1b.—openly heads the Whig party, 255 
his ſpeech to the commons, ib. —attends the trial of 
the earl of Oxford, 262—a rebellion formed against 
him in Scotland, 264—causes sir William Windham, 
and many others, to be taken into custody, 268—re- 
jects the address presented to him in favour of the 
rebels, 27 3—exercises great rigour towards the rebels, 
275—is misled by his parhament, 276—resolves 
to visit his Hanoverian dominions, 277—arrives 
at Hanover, ib.—enters into a new treaty with the 
Dutch and the regent of France, ib.—orders count 
Gyllenburgh to be seized, ib.—obtains a supply to 
enable him to secure his Hanoverian dominions, 278 
—enters into a war with Spain, 279—approves the 
conduct of sir George Byng, 280—concludes a peace, 
ib.—returns from the continent, 281—receives an ad- 
dress from the lords, ib. receives information of 
a conspiracy formed against him, 286—pardons lord 
Bolingbroke, 288—orders the abuses of the court of 
chancery to be laid before the commons, 289—resolyes 
to visit his Hanoverian dominions, 292—appoints a 
regency, and embarks for Holland, ib.— is taken ill 
on the road from Delden, ib.—his death, ib.— his cha- 
racter and issue, 293. 
——— II. ascends the throne, 294 his partiality for 
, Hanover, 295—disgusts the country» party, 296—1s 
careless of his prerogative, 297 signs a treaty with 
| E e 4 8 the 
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the emperor and the king of Spain, 299 is offended 
wich the prince of Wales, why, 30$—orders him to 

quit the court, 309 declares war against Spain, 312 
creates sir Robert Walpole earl of Orford, 320— 

Changes his ministry, 321— is reconciled to the prince 
of Wales, ib.—treats the earl of Bath with neglect, 
322—resolves to head his army in the Netherlands, 
323—his speech to the parhament, 327—arrives at 
the camp, 329—find his army in a deplorable situa- 
tion, ib.—is surrounded by the enemy, ib.—is attack- 
ed by the duke de Gramont, ib.— obliges him to re- 
pass the Mayne, ib.—his admirable- courage, ib. 
a rebellion formed against him, 336 - resolves to op- 
pose the pretender, in person, 341 - appoints tlie earl 
of Sandwich and sir Thomas Robinson his plenipoten- 
tiaries at Aix-la-Chapelle, 352—concludes a treaty 
of peace, ib.—deelares war against France, 368 —re- 
ceives the thanks of the Dutch, zy o-alarmed for 

the safety of Hanover, 37 enters into an agreement 
with the king of Prussia, 376 —meditates a negotia- 
tion in favour of that monarch, 383 his new mi- 
nisters rendered obnoxious to him, 397 —orders Mr. 
Pitt to resign, 298—his death, 411—his character, 
412. | | 

Geriah taken by Watſon and Clive, 388. 

Ghent taken by the alles, 216. Ez 

Gibraltar, description of, 188—taken by the English, 
189. | De 

Ginchel, general, commands the English army in Ireland, 
I54—takes Athlone, 155—defeats the Irish at Augh- 
rim, 156—takes Limerick, ib. ; 5 

Godfrey, sir Edmundsbury, murdered, 75. 

Gordon, lord Lewis, joins the rebels, 342. 

Gaunt, Mrs. burnt for her benevolence, 114. 

Great 5eal of the commonwealth, 2. | 
_ Guizcard arrested for high-treason, 226—stabs Mr. 
Harley, ib.—bis death, ib. Dy 

5 155 
HABEAS CORPUS act, what, 85. | 5 
Halifax, lord, makes a solemn tender of the crown to 
the prince of Orange, 141. . 

|  Hamil;on, © 


INDEX. 


Hamilton, duke of, condemned and executed, 2. 
Hanoverians, who, 248. | 
Harcourt, sir Simon, who, 20) joins Mr. Harley, and 
Mr. St. John, 1b. —relinquishes his employments, 210 
— defends Sacheverel, 213—receives the great seal, 
: _— his opinion concerning the trial of lord Oxford, 
202. | N : 
Harley, Mr. secretary of state to queen Anne, 206— 
makes a tool of Mes, Masham, ib.——his antipathy to 
the, Whigs, ib.—his character, 20% chuses Henry 
St. John for his coadjutor, ib.—qoins him and sir 
Simon Harcourt in rallying the scattered Tories, ib, 
—1s opposed by Marlborough, 209—is suspected of 
holding a secret correspondence with Gregg, ib.— 
resigns his office, 210—possesses the entire confidence 
of the queen, ib.—advises her to change the ministry, 
22 3—is appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
under-treasurer, 224—his apparent moderation, 225 
—is in danger of being assassinated, th.—acts in con- 
cert with Jersey, 231 created lord Oxford, 243 
opposes lord Bolingbroke, ib.—his character, ib.— 
dissembles his hatred to lord Bolingbroke, ib,—ad- 
vises moderate measures, 244—purport of his letter 
to the queen, ib. —is charged with having invited the 
duke of Marlborough to return to England, &c. 245— 
removed from his employments, ib.—1s coolly received 
by George I. 251—taken into custody, 257—avoided 
by the peers, 1b.—is impeached at the bar of the 
house of lords, 258—his speech, 259—mcets with 
the applause of the people, 1b.—allowed a month 
only to prepare an answer to his impeachment, ib. 
—s$ent to the Tower, ib.—his answer delivered to 
the house of lords, 261 —is confined to the Tower 
for two years, ib.—petitions to be brought to his 
trial, 262—his accusers ordered to appear, 263 —is 
set at liberty, ib. © | 
Harrison, general, one of the regicides, his trial, 45— 
found guilty and executed, 46. | 
Hawke, admiral, deteats the French fleet, 351—gains 
a complete victory over the French fleet, 411. | 
Hawley, general, advances against the rebels, Ho | 
| rout 


INDEX.” 


routed at Falkirk, 342—his gallant behaviour at Cuts 
loden, 344- „ by: 

Herbert, admiral, assures the prince of Orange of his 

attachment to him, 129, „„ | 

Herring fishery, a bill passed for encouraging, 354. 

_ High Church party, what, 207. | 

' Hizgh-commission court re-established, 117—annulled, 

131. | 

„ RY sea fight of, 160. | 

Holland, earl of, condemned and executed, 2. 

Hoxsier, admiral, sent to South America, 291—dies of 
a broken heart, 292. 5 

Hudson, captain, deserts his admiral, 179—his death, 
180. | | a 

Hugely taken by colonel Clive, 389. 

Hungary, queen of, her Situation at the death of her 

father, 326—gains the ascendant, 328+confirmed 
in her patrimonial dominions, 352. 

Huy taken by the allies, 181. 


95 


 ZA4COBTITES, who, 248. 
amauica taken by the English, 321. 
ames, duke of Vork, takes the command of tlie fleet 
at Scheveling, 41 —is- appointed high admiral, 53— 
engages and defeats the Dutch fleet, ib. —is obliged 
to marry a daughter of the earl of Clarendon, 59 — 
declares himself a catholic, 62—engages the Dutch, 
63—marries his daughter Mary to the prince of 
Orange, 68 receives letters concerning a conspiracy, 
Jo- insists on an inquiry into that affair, ib. —is in dan- 
ger of being een the throne by parliament, 85 
returns from Brussels, whither he had retired, 86 
—prevails on Charles II. to disgrace the duke of 
Monmouth, ib.—goes to Scotland, ib.—incenses the 
country party, ib.— supplies Dangerfield with money, 
87 is accused of being concerned in a plot against 
the king, and of the murder of sir Edmunsbury 
Godfrey, 93 is opposed by Shaftesbury, 97—pub- 
lishes two papers which were found in the King's 
closet, 104. 8 > 


INDEX. 


James II. ascends the throne of England, 105—his reli- 


gion, 106—his inability to govern, ib,— disgusts his 
subjects, ib.— his imprudent conduct, ib.— goes pub- 
licly to mass, ib,—sends an agent to Rome, ib.— 
changes his conduct, ib,—obtains a revenue from the 
parliament, 107—resolves to introduce the popish re- 
ligion, ib-—causes Oates to be severely punished, 108 


Can insurrection formed 1 him by Monmouth 


and Argyle, ib.—defeats Argyle, and puts him to 
death, 109—sends an army against Monmouth, 110 
— obtains a complete victory over the rebels, 111—his 
ungenerous treatment of Monmouth, ib.—causes that 


nobleman to be beheaded, ib. —heaps honours on 


Jefferies for his horrid cruelties, 114—his peremptory 
conduct in the house of commons, 115— dissolves the 
parliament, ib,—appoints four catholic noblemen to 
be of his privy-council, 116—creates a Jesuit, his 
confessor, a privy-counsellor, ib. — irritates the clerg 

of the church of England, ib,—resolves to 3 


the bishop of London, 117—revives the high com- 
mission court, ib. —issues a declaration of general in- 


dulgence, 118—his artful conduct, ib.—grants a 
toleration to the catholics in Scotland, ib.—expels 
the protestants in Ireland, ib.—sends an embassador to 


Rome, 119—his embassy treated with contempt by 
the pope, ib.—his violent proceedings, ib,—recom- 


mends a Benedictine monk to the degree of master of 
arts at Cambridge, 120—his intentions frustrated, 
ib. —his arbitrary conduct at Oxford, ib,—publishes a 
second declaration for liberty of conscience, 12 1—is 
vigorously opposed by the clergy, 122—his fury 
against them greatly increased by their petition, ib,— 
his measures become odious to the people, ib. sum- 
mons the bishops to appear before the council, 123— 
commits the bishaps to the Tower, ib.—1s enraged 
against the judges for their acquittance of the bishops, 
125—15$ues orders for prosecuting those of the clergy 
who had not read his declaration, | ib.—tries his in- 
fluence with the army, ib.—his imprudent conduct 
with respect to his new-born son, 126—his subjects 
apply for relief to the prince of Orange, 129—rejects 
the friendly offers of the king of France, 130—1s 
alarmed by a letter from his minister in Holland, 132 
85 1 | oendea- 
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—endeavours, by a change of conduct, to regain the 
favour of his people,  ib.—relapses into his former 
errors, 132—appoints the pope one of the sponsors 
to his son, ib.—his kingdom invaded by the prince 
of Orange, 133—his army join in the general re- 
volt against him, 134—1s abandoned by his servants, 
ib.—apphes to France and Germany for assistance, but 
is refused, ih.—repairs to Salisbury, 135—is forsaken 
by his children, ib. —his distressed situation, ib.— 
returns to London, ib. —is advised by his friends to 
quit the kingdom, 136— sends his queen to France, 
137—escapes in disguise on board a vessel for France, 
ib. — is Severely used by the populace, ib.— returns to 
London again, and is received with joy by the populace, 
ib. — sends lord Feversham on a message to the prince 
of Orange, 138 —is ordered to quit his palace, and 
retire to Ham, ib.— requests to be sent to Rochester, 
ib. resolves to retire to France, ib. —embarks for the 
continent, 139 —arrives in Picardy, ib. —is deposed 
by the parliament, 140—endeavours to maintain his 
Tight in Ireland, 145—is assisted by Lewis with a 
fleet and troops, ib,—Jands in Ireland, ib.—is received 
by the people with great acclamations of joy, 146— 
is opposed by the protestants, ib. —lays siege to Lon- 
donderry, 1479—is vigorously opposed by the inhabi- 
tants, ib.—raises the siege, 149—raises heavy con- 
tributions on the inhabitants, ib. — exercises the ut- 
most cruelty against the protestants, ib. —Opposed by 
William in person, IS I—attacks William's army, 152 
—is totally defeated, ib.—repairs to Dublin, 153— 
embarks for France, 154—his imprudent conduct, 
iþ.--his army in Ireland entirely routed, 156—his 
friends endeavour to raise a rebellion in his favour, 
157 is again assisted by Lewis, 158—1s. opposed by 
a fleet from England, 1 S attacks tle English fleet, 
160 is defeated, ib. forms a design against William's 
lite, ib.—his death and character, ib.—is interred, 
151. gy 
Feffertes, judge, his savage cruelty, 113—created lord 
chancellor, 114. : 
Jetos, bill for naturalising, 359. 

o/inson, general, commands an army against Crown 


Point, 66. 5 
5 AENg 


- INDEX 
XEN, bishop of Bath and Wells, jolns in a rembort- 
Strance against reading the 50 0 declaration, 122 
—$ummoned before the council, 123 —8ent to the 
Tower, ib. tried and acquitted, 124. 
Kenmuir, lord, executed for high-treaſon, 272. 
Killing no murder, a pamphlet, some account of, 26. 
Kirby, captain, deserts his admiral, 179—shot at Ply- 
mouth, 180. | | 
Kirke, colonel, his inhuman disposition, 113—his lambs, 
who, ib.—his answer to James II. 116. 
| „general, relieves Londonderry, 148. | 
Kilmarnock, lord, joins the rebels, 338—tried and found 
guilty, 347—executed on Tower-hull, ib. 


LA FELDT, battle of, 350. . 

Lake, bishop of Chester, remonstrates against reading 
the king's declaration, 122—summoned before the 
council, 123—sent to the Tower, ib.—tried and ac- 
quitted, 124. : | 

Lally, general, some account of, 392—his successes in 

India, ib.—is obliged to raise the siege of Madras, ib. 
— defeated by col. Coote, 395. 5 

Lauderdale, duke of, minister to Charles II. 61—im- 

peached by the commons, 67. 

Layer, Mr, Christopher, condemned and executed for 
high-treason, 288. 

Lestoch, admiral, commands the fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean, 33I—superseded by admiral Matthews, 1b.— 
refuses to attack the enemy, 332 tried before a court- 

martial, and acquitted, ib. 

Lewis XIV. his conquests, 63. 

Liege taken by the English, 178. 

Limburgh taken by the allies, 18 1. 

Limerick taken by the English, 156. 

Lisle, lady, her unjust sentence, 114. 

, town of, taken by the allies, 2 16. 

Londonderry, famous siege of, 146. 

Lords, house of, abolished, 2. 

Lovat, lord, delivers up the castle of Inverness, 267. 

. his unaccountable ambition, 338 —found gui! 
of high treason, 348 executed on Tower hil. ibid. 

5 | Louisbourg, 


INDEX. 
Louishourg taken by the English, 3 3 to 


France, 353. 

Lleyde, bishop of St. Asaph, remonstrates against read- 
ing the king's declaration, 122—summoned before 
the council, 123—sent to the Tower, ib, —tried 0 


acquitted, 124. 
ar ccLESpEEL D. Thomas, carl of, account of bis 


trial, 290. 

Magdalen. college, noble defence of the fellows of, in 
support of their liberties, 121. | 

Malaga, sea- fight off, 190, 

Malplaquet, battle of, 218. | 

Marlborough, carl of, suspected of 88 I 59— 
advises a war with F rance, 194—his introduction 
and rise at court, ib. becomes the favourite of the 
princess Anne, how, ib.—his observation in council, 

175 —is appointed general of the English forces, and 
e yer of the allied army, 196—learns the ru- 

iments of war from marshal Turenne, 1979—his 

appellation in the French camp, ib. his noble meth- 
od of choosing commanders, ib. —repairs to Nime- 
guen, ib. —is opposed by the duke of Burgundy, ib.— 
obliges the French to retreat before him, 178 takes 
the city of Liege, ib. — returns to London, ib. —re- 
ceives the thanks of the house of commons, ib. —is 

cereated a duke, ib. —assembles the allied army, 181 
reduces Bonne, &c. ib. — restrained by the Bin. 

ib. —resolves to act offensively, ib. — informs the 
Dutch that he shall march to the relief of the em- 
pire, 182 arrives on the banks of the Danube, and 
defeats a body of French, ib. joined by prince 
Eugene, 3 the enemy at Blenheim, 184 
his reply to marshal Tallard, 187—repairs to Ber- 
lin and Hanover, ib. — returns to England, ib.— re- 
ceived with universal joy, ib. the manor of Wood- 
Stock conferred on him by both houses, ib. a palace 
built for him by order of the queen, ib. —opens the 
campaign, 193—resolves to attempt fome signal ac- 


tion, ib. defeats the enen 194 is disliked by 
= © 2p 


INDEM. 


the Tories, 196—returns to England, 198—his fa- 
mily placed about the queen, how, 205—48 opposed 
by Mr. Harley, 206-—endeavours to remove Oxford, 
209—purport of his letter to the queen, ib.—retires 
from court, ib. —is ſent for by the queen, 210—loses 
her confidence, ib.—returns to the continent, ib. 
his motives for continuing the war, 216—defeats the 
French at Oudenarde, ib.—attacks the enemy at their 
strong camp, 218—confirms the Dutch in their re- 
solution of protracting the war, 219—loses his in- 
fluence at home, 220—purport of his -letter to the 
queen concerning Mr. Hill, 222—begs leave ro re- 
sign all his employments, ib.—his friends endeavour 
to alarm the queen, iþh.—is empowered to dispose of 


a regiment, ib.—his opinion of his situation, 224—, 


hated by the people, 22 5 his courage and conduct 
Called in question, ib. the thanks of the house of 
commons refused him, ib. —leads on his forces 
against marshal Villars, 228 — takes possession of a 
strong line of entrenchments, ib. reduces Bouchain, 
ib. leaves the allies in possession of a vast tract of 
country, 229—18 accused of taking a bribe from a 
Jew, ib.—is dismissed from all his employments, ib. 
his passion for money, ib.—his vast income, ib.— 
is succeeded by the duke of Ormond, 236— sends a 
challenge to earl Pawlet, 237 —is accused of being 
the secret author of several tumults, 239—retires to 
the continent, ib. — receives marks of uncommon re- 
gard from George I. 251. | 
Marlborough, duchess of, the confidante of queen Anne, 
174—takes advantage of the easy temper of her mistress, 
205 introduces Mrs. Masham to the queen, 206— 
becomes insolent, ib. finds herself supplanted by Mrs. 
Masham, 209 - becomes insupportable to the queen, 
221—endeavours to regain her confidence, 223 - re- 
ceives a sharp reply, ib. | | 
Mar, earl of, proclaims the pretender at Castletown, 
264—establishes his head-quarters at Perth, ib.—de- 
feared by Argyle, 266. 
Alacham, Mrs. who, 206—1s introduced to the queen, 
ib.— her artful conduct, ib.—discovers the queen's 
inclination for the Tory party, ib.—induJges her in 
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it 206—is a tool of Mr. Harley's, ib. seconds the 
views of Bolingbroke, 208. 

Mattlieꝛus takes the command of the fleet in the Medi- 

terranean, 331 attacks the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, 332—deserted by Lestock, ib.—retires to 
Port Mahon, ib.—tried and deprived of his com- 
mand, 1b. _ 

Meal. tub- plot, 86. 

Minden, battle of, 409. 

Minorea, island of, taken b the French, 371. 

Missisippi scheme, what, 2 | 

Aonck, general, left in Scotland by Cromwell, 11— 
prudent conduct, ib. - made a major- general of foot, 

32 —ſome account of, ib. deep reserve, 33 - drives 
the army from the capital, 35—demolishes the gates, 
&c. of London, ib. conducts the excluded mem- 
bers to the house, 3) —new models the army, ib.— 
takes Lambert Prisoner, 38 receives the king at 
Dover, 41. 

Meonckton, colonel, and to dive the French from 

their encroachments, 366. 

Monmouth, duke of, commands an army at Ostend, 68 
—engages with Shaftesbury, &c. to exclude the duke 
of ork, 97—aspires to the crown, 98—resolves to 
invade England, 108 some account of, ib.—lands 

in Dorsetshire, Io9—advances to nts, 18 — 
assumes the title of king, ib.— defeated at Sedgemore, 
111-—his abject behaviour, ib.—his execution, 112. 

Mons taken by the allies, 219. 

Montgomery, sir James, forms a ener against king 

William, 157. 

Montrose, earl of, executed, 3. 

Mundlen, sir John, dismissed 8 his employment, 178. 

Murray, Alexander, his behaviour before the house of 
commons, 357. 


* 


| N. 
NITHISDALE, lord, executed for high treaſon, 273. 
Norris, sir John, his reg expeditions, 318 - dis- 
concerts the French, 331. | 
Nova Scetia settled by che English, 360 some account 


ot, 361. 
OATES, 
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OATES, Titus, account of his plot, 7 1i—becames the 
people's favourite, 7 3—encouraged by a pension, ib, 
Dseverely punished, 104 convicted of bedr, 107 


* 


— 


— his severe sentence, ib.—has a penision settled upon 
him, 1009. 3 V | 
Oliver Cromwell: See Cromwell, ; | 
Orange; prince of. See. William III. 5 1 


Ormond, duke of, dismissed from his employments, 116. 
 Oudenarde, battle of, 2166 Ker Xo 
: Oxferd, a parliament summoned to meet at, by Charles 
a EET a : 2 


—=>., earl of. See Harley:  . P 
| / — © 4 ; OT OS 8 . ? 8 Gy 


PAIT4 taken by Aloe $1477 3 EI 
| Parker, Dr. made president of Magdalen college, by 
the! 8 
Paul, William, executed for high-treason; 274. 
Pelham, Henry, congucts the business of the nation, 
355 reduces the interest of the funds, ib. | 
Pendergast discovets the assas8ination plot, 164. 
Pepperell, general, takes Louisbourg, 33. | 
Perkins, sir William, tried and executed, 164. | 
Peterborough, earl of; short memoirs of, 192—conyoys | 
Charles to Spain, ib;—takes Barcelona, ib. 
Peters, father, a Jesuit, made a privy counsellor, 116— - 
some account „ EET. „ | | 
Pitt, Mr. William, opposes the bill which was framed 
for depriving the house of lords in Ireland of all right 
of final jurisdiction, 281 heads a party, 397 —is 
ordered to resign his employ, 398 —restored to his 
office of secretary of state, ib. - * 
Plague, a dreadful one in London, 5. 
Pococke, admiral, his success in the East Indies, 391. 
Porto Bells taken by admiral Vernon, 312. 
Pragmatic sanction, what, „ . 8 
Preston sent to inform James of a conspiracy formed in 
his favour, 158 taken in his passage to France, ib.— 
diseovers his accomplices, ib. 1 
Prussia, king of, takes Silesia, 326 applied to by Eng- 
land, for what, 356 — wishes to prevent the invasion 
of Germany by a foreign enemy, ib.— enters into an 
alliance with George II. ib.—his motiyes for this step, | 
vol. III. F f 370 — : | 
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+6—inzists upon an explicit answer from the court of 
jenna, 378 resolves. to carry the war into his ene- 
mies“ country, 379 enters Saxony, ib.—his artful 
conduct towards the elector, ib. —obliges him to 
disband his army, ib.—account' of his situation, ib.— 
his remarkable speech after his defeat at Kolin, 380— 
his desperate situation, 381—expostulates with the 
king of England, e Be the siege of Leipsic, 
405. defeats the French at Rosbach, 1b,—routs the 
Austrians near Breslau, 406. 
Preston-Pans, battle of, 3 37. 
Prior, Matthew, sent to France with proposals for a 
peace, 231—accompanies lord Bolingbroke, 2 38.— 
continues resident at the F rench court, 239 taken 
into custod 7. 
Pulteney, William created carl of. Bath, 32 treated 
Wich neglect, JAR 1 1 | 


QUADRUPLE alliance, Ss 278, 


„ 0x 

RADCL [FF E, brother to the earl 44 Derwentwate, 
executed, 348. 

Ramillies, battle of, 1 | 

Regicides, trials of, N constancy, ib. 

Revolution, account of, 142. | 

Rights, declaration of, 143. 

Kiot act, account of, 260. 

Rooke, sir George, burns eighteen French ships at bs | 
Hogue, 160—s frustrated in his attempts upon Cadix, 
178—takes Vigo, ib.—convoys a body of troops to 
Spain, 188 -alles eee e from 

his command, ib. 

Rosbach, battle of, 405. 

Rocroix, battle of, 350. 

Rowley, admiral, retrieyes the honour of the British 
flag, 335. 

Russel, lord, supports the exclusion bill, 89—joins with 
Shaftesbury and Monmouth, to exclude the duke of 
York, 95—sent to the Tower, 9g—his character, ib. 
tried and condemned, I00—h1s execution, 101. 

——, admiral, assures the prince of Orange of his at- 


e | 


INDEX. 


tachment, 129—defeats the French fleet at La 


He Tod mm nf e ] 
Reth, St. commands the Irish army, 154=slain in battle, 
Rye-house plot, account of, 99. 

RNymoicł, treaty of, 168. | = 


tha... 
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SACHEVEREL, Henry, who, 211—defends the 
doctrine of non-resistance, ib.—his sermons voted 
scandalous and seditious libels by the commons, 212— 
is brought to the bar of that house, ib.—is4mpeached 
of high crimes and misdemeanors, ib.—is admitted 


to bail, 213—his cause favoured by the multitude, ib. 


—1s .defended by sir Simon Harcourt, &c. ib.—his 
speech, 1214—1s. extolled as the champion of the 
church, ib.—favoured by the queen, ib.—is found 
guilty,.1b.—his sentence, 1b.—is presented to a betie- 
Reb in North Wales, ib.—entertained by the univer- 
sity of Oxford, 215—despised by the heads of the 
faction, ib. receives great honours from several 
towns, ib. —bequeaths five hundred pounds to Dr. 
Aͤtterbury, 288. „ 55 | | | 
Sackville, lord WT. his behaviour at the battle of 
Minden, 409—tried and dismissed, ib. e 
Sr, Fohn, Henry, chosen by Mr. Harley for his coad- 
jutor, 20% his character, ib. —endeavours, with that 
gentleman and sir Simon Harcourt, to rally the scat- 


tered Tories, ib. relinquishes his employ, 2 10—is 


made secretary of state, 224 created viscount Bo- 
lingbroke, 238 is sent to the court of France, ib.— 
received there with great marks of distinction, ib. 
adjusts the interests of the duke of Savoy, &c. ib. 
returns to England, 239—opposes lord Oxford, 244 


— his character, ib. dissembles his dislike to lord 


Oxford, 1b. —advises the Setting the Whigs at defi- 


ance, ib.— charges lord Oxford with inviting Marl- 
borough back to England, ib.—his disagreeable situ- 


ation, ib.—his ambition defeated, 245 - withdraws 


to the continent, 2 56. purport of the letter he left 

behind him, ib. —is impeached of high-treason, 257 

—deprived of his honours Hil” England 201—obtains 

his majesty's pardon, 288. > | 
| EY | Sancrs 
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INDEX. ( 
Sancroft, archbishop of Greg remonstrates 3 
reading the king's declaration, 1225 ummoned be- 


fore the council, 123—sent to the Tower, ib. —tried 
and acquitted, 124. I 


| Sandwich, admiral, his gallant behaviour, 63. 


Saxe, count, who, 333—made commander of the F 22 
army, ib.—defeats the Nam a at Fontenoy, 335—his 
rapid success, ib. 

Schomberg, duke, appointed to command the English 

army, 150 some account of, Per slain in Wale, 
153 —his character, ib. | 


-Sedgemore, battle of, 110. 


Septenmal act passed, 276, | 

Seymour, sir Edward, joins the prince of e 133. 

Shaftesbury, lord, account of, 61—deserts the cabal, 66 
becomes the head of the country-party, ib.—sup- 
ports the exclusion bill, 89 tried and acquitted, 96 

joins with Monmouth, &. to exclude the 
duke of Vork, 97 flies to Amsterdam, 98.—his 
death, ib. 

Sharpe, The, declares a ainst a change i in religion, I 3 
ordered to be e ib. 

Shovel, sir Cloudesly, lost on the rocks of Scilly, 197. 


Sidney, Henry, joins the prince of Orange, 129. 


Silesia taken by the king of Prussia, 32 6. 


Somerset, duke of, dismissed from his employment3, I 19, 
| South-sea scheme, account of, 282. 


Stadt older chosen by the Dutch, 349. 


Stair, earl of, commands the English forces, 328— de- 


feats the French at 9 | 329—solicits leaye 
to resign, 3 330. 

Stanislaus, titular king of Poland, some account of, 325. 

Steele, sir Richard, expelled the house of commons, 245: 

Strafford, earl of, tried and executed, 83. 

Stowel, Mr. opposes the serjeant at arms, 89. 

Suicide, a dreadful i instance of, 302. 

T. 

TAL L4 RD, marshal, some F _ 18 Loews 
 _ prisoner, 186—his compliment to Marlborough, : 
187 

Penh Sir William, conducts the triple alliance treaty, 


„ 


Tes act, 


IND Ex. 


Test-act, what, 68. | TD 

Tinian, island of, 315. 8 

Torbay, the prince of org lands in, 133. 

Tories, a party so called, 88. foes 

Tournay, famous siege of, 217—taken by the allies, 218. 

Townly, col. commands the Manchester regiment, 340. 

Trelawney, bishop of Bristol, remonstrates against read- 

ing the king's declaration, 122—$ummoned before 
the council, 123—sent to the Tower, ib.—tried and 
acquitted, 124. 1 e F 

Trentham, lord, account of his contested election, 356. 

Trienmal bill passed, 168. a | 

Triple alliance, what, 60. . $00 

Tromp, Van, account of, 12. 


= * 


Turner, bishop of Ely, remonstrates against reading the 
king's declaration, 122—summoned before the coun- 

cil, 123—sent to the Tower, ib.— tried and acquit- 
ted, 124. | | 

Iyrconnel made lord lieutenant of Ireland, 116. 


; | U. Ne 
UNION between England and Scotland, 198—sub- 
Stance of that treaty, 200. | Os 
Utrecht, peace of, 240 substance of that treaty, ib. 
VANDEPUT, sir George, account of his being a 
candidate for Westminster, 356. 
Venner, his enthusiastic rebellion, 47. | 
Vernon, admiral, sent to the West Indies, 312—takes 
Porto Bello, ib. —demolishes the fortifications of 
Carthagena harbour, 317. . 
Igo taken by the English, 179. 
Villeroy, marshal, commands the French army, 182 — 
Some account of, ib. deceived by Marlborough, ib. 
Votes of the commons ordered to be printed, 92. f 


. 8 W. | . 
FADE, captain, deserts admiral Benbow, 179—shot 


at Plymouth, 180. 
Malter, a dissenting minister, his brave defence of Lon- 


donderry, 147. Malpola 
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| Walpole, sir Robert, made secretary at War, 210 — acts 
against Sacheverel in the house of commons, 213 
obliged to resign, .224—Aacts as chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed to inspect papers relative to the 
peace, 25 - moves that Mr. Prior and Mr. Harley 
might be apprehended, ib.—reads the report of the 
committee, ib. pronounces lord Bolingbroke guilty of 
- treason, 205—his declaration concerning lord Ox- 
ford's answer to his articles of impeachment, 261— 
forms a scheme for lessening the national debt, a83— 
Some account of him, . 295—1is leader of the court 
party, 296—endeavours to introduce a general excise, 
393—is burnt in effigy, 304—brings in a bill to li- 
mit the number of play-houses, &c. 306—brands the 
opposite party with the appellation ot traitors, 307 
alters his conduct, 308 his assurance to the house of 
commons, 311 —is earnest in a preparation for war, 
ib. receives considerable supplies, 312 —endeavours 
to gain the prince of Wales over to his party, 319 
finds his power at an end, 320 — fears for his person, 
ib. —labours to over- rule a petition presented by the 
- electors of Westminster, ib. — finds the majority 
against him considerably augmented, ib.—declares he 
will no longer sit in the house, ib. — created earl of 
Orford, and resigns all his employments, ib. —his 
measures adopted by his opposers, 321 — applies ta 
the discontented Whigs, ib. 5 . 
| Warren, admiral, retrieves the honour of the British flag, 
3 : . | y 
Matson, admiral, takes Geriah, 388. 63 
Fentworth, general, commands the troops in the West 
Indies, 3 16— miscarries at Carthagena, 317. | 
Fhigs, party so called, 88. ; V2 
FYhite, bishop of Chichester, remonstrates against the 
king's declaration, 122—summoned before the coun- 
cil, 123—sent to the Tower, ib.—tried and acquitted; 
„ | 
Milliam III. his character, 129—gives instructions to 
his envoy at the court of England, 128—receives in- 
vitations from several of the nobility, 129—deter- 
mines to accept them, 1b.—augments bis fleet, 130 
raises troops and money, ib. possesses the entire con- 
DD | fidence 


fidence of the Dutch, 130—his declaration circulated 
throughout the kingdom, 132—prepares for a vigo- 
rous invasion, ib. — meets with a dreadful storm, ib 
refits his fleet, and sails again for England, ib.—lands 
at Broxholme, 133 —joined by few of the English, 
ib.—marches to Exeter, ib. — thinks of re- imbarking 
his forces, ib.—is joined by several persons of eon- 
sequence, ib.—is desirous that James should fly to 
France, 136 - declines a personal conference with 


the king's commissioners, ib. proceeds on his march 


towards London, ib.—is. disconcerted by the unex- 
pected return of the king, 137—puts lord Feversham 
under arrest, 138 - orders the king to retire to Ham, 
ib.—is advised to summon a parliament, 139—con- 
venes those members who had set in the time of 
Charles II. ih.—writes circular letters for choosing a 
new parliament, ib. possesses full authority, 140— 
receives the thanks of parliament, 1b.—his prudent 
conduct, ib.—assembles some of the lords, 141—his 


speech, ib.—receives a solemn tender of the crown, 


ib,—is proclaimed king of England, ib. his limited 


power, 142—confirms the bill of rights, I43—dis- 
appointed in his expectations of the English, 144— 
attempts to repeal some laws. ib,—grants a toleration 
to dissenters, ib.—his lenity towards the papists, ib. 
his authority acknowledged in Scotland, ib.— de- 
clares war against France, 145 raises twenty-three 
new regiments, . I50—appoints Schomberg next in 
command to himself, ib.—resolves to attempt the re- 
lief of the Irish protestants in person, 151—lands at 
Carrickfergus, ib.—receives advice that the French 


James, ib.—arrives on the banks of the Boyne, ib.— 

is wounded in reconnoitring the situation of the ene- 

my, 152 —summons a council of war, ib.—orders a 
pass to be forced over the river, ib.— leads his cavalry 

to the attack, 153 contributes by his great courage 

to secure the victory, ib.— his title to the crown se- 

cured by the defeat of the enemy at La Hogue, 161 
is opposed by his parliament, ib. — his chief motive 

for accepting the crown, ib.—disgusts his subjects, 

162—his — — ib. — resolves to maintain his 

| | ? FIeroe 


fleet was sailed from England, ib.—hastens to attack 


Worcester, battle of, 7. | | 
. Fryndham, sir William, his remarkable speech against 


prerogative, 162—opposes the trifnnial bill, 164—is ; 
obliged to sign it, ib.—is in danger of being assassi- 
nated, 164—orders sir John Fenwick to be brought to 
his trial, 165—compounds with his parliament, 169— 


receives immense sums of money for carrying on the 


War, ib.—his title acknowledged by France, 168— 
endeavours to strengthen his authority at home, ib. 
disappointed in his hopes of keeping a standing 
army, ib.— is enraged against the commons, 169 
passes the bill for reducing his forces, ib. his conduct 
with respect to parties, ib. —is desirous of a second 
war with France, ib. his negotiation with the prince 


of Hesse, and other foreign powers, 1950—his'en- 


deavours to repair his constitution, 1b. —dislocates his 
collar-bone by a fall from his horse, ib.—is seized 
with a fever, 17 1—confers with the earl of Albemarle, 
th.—his death and character, ib. 


Milliam, duke of Cumberland, is appointed commander 


of the forces in the Netherlands, 333—is defeated at 
Fontenoy, 334—arrives in England, 339—obliges the 
garrison of Carlisle to surrender,  341—heads the 


troops at Edinburgh, 342—advances to Aberdeen, - 


343—joined by several of the Scotch nobility, ib.— 


pursues the rebels, ib. —advances to the river Spey, 
ib. — attacks and defeats the enemy at Culloden, ib. 


commands the Hanoverians, 380 —is driven beyond 
the Weser, ib. > | | 


Wilte, general, ordered to undertake the Siege of Quebec, 


40I—sotne account of him, 402—his humanity in 


carrying on the war, ib. part of his letters to the mi- 


nistry, 403—lands below the town, 1b.—receives a 
Shot in the wrist, 404—=1s wounded in the breast, ib.— 
his death, ib. | Ed | 


the septennial bill, 304. 


YORK, duke of. See James II. A, 
FENETSHIFE7S.; * 
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